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Washington  reporting 
aimed  to  serve  no  other 
interest  but  readers’ 


jBUSHERS!  Find  mil  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune's  coreraxe  of  Washington  news  is  arailable  in  your  terri- 
■^y  thru  the  specialized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray 
^tstn,  manager.  News  Building,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  or  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  II. 


Readers  who  want  forthright  reixirting  of  what 
hapiiens  when  the  81st  Congress  gets  under  way 
will  get  it  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

During  the  months  ahead  it  will  take  hard 
driving  enterprise  by  alert  reixirters  to  get  at  the 
facts  essential  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  get  the 
facts.  They  will  get  them  from  the  Tribune’s 
own  reixirters  assigned  to  the  nation’s  capital 
to  keep  watch  in  the  public  interest. 

As  evidenced  by  their  record,  Tribune  Wash¬ 
ington  newsmen  are  experienced  in  getting  the 


news  that  those  in  power  seek  to  hide.  Men  of 
character  and  ability,  they  cannot  be  f(x)led, 
bought  or  intimidated. 

Aware  that  the  Tribune  has  no  tieups  with 
politics,  finance  or  society,  they  work  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  free  to  dig  up  the  truth 
and  that  the  Tribune  prints  it. 

Readers  make  plain  their  appreciation  of  the 
Tribune’s  more  searching  coverage  of  Washing¬ 
ton  news.  They  do  so  by  buying,  every  day  of 
the  week,  hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  of 
the  Tribune  than  other  Chicago  newspapers  sell. 
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NATIONALLY  HemeSeNTtO  BY 

HeABST  ADYIUTISINC  ilBYlCe 


TJEIRE.  in  concrete  terms,  is  tangible  evidence  of  Joumal- 
American  popularity  among  New  York's  home-going 
millions.  Ten  tons  of  newsprint,  virtually  equivalent  to 
the  truck  load  pictured  above,  are  required  to  turn 
out  one  single  sheet  of  the  daily  Joumal-American.  An 
average  of  nine  carloads  of  newsprint  are  consumed 
each  day  by  the  Joumal-American's  hungry  presses. 

A  heavy  favorite  with  New  Yorkers,  the  Joumal-American 


is  preferred  nearly  two  to  one  over  the  second  evening 
newspaper.  Taken  home  and  read  at  home,  it  carries 
sales  weight  that  completely  overshadows  competition 
.  .  .  does  a  thorough  selling  job  on  700.000  family  groups. 

Such  market-wide  influence,  such  concentrated  home 
influence,  represents  your  most  powerful  selling  force 
among  evening  newspaper  readers  in  the  world's  top 
community  of  homes. 


YOUR  STORY  STRIKES  HOME  IN  THE 


±lZ  Si 


NO  DRUG  ON  THE  MARKET  HERE! 

Baltimore’s  got  a  great  record  for  quick 
sales  turnover.  That’s  why  drugstore 
product  advertisers  play  Baltimore  big. 

And,  of  course.  The  Sunpapers  get  the 
bulk  of  their  schedules.  You  see,  there  are 
thousands  of  solid  blocks  located  in 
every  section  of  Baltimore  where  The 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  October:  366,987,  Daily;  308,434,  Surtday 
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Sunpapers  are  served  by  exclusive  Sun 
carriers  to  every  home.  There  are  many 
more  blocks  where  The  Sunpaper  carrier 
serves  all  but  one  or  two  houses  in  each 
block.  With  more  daily  circulation, 
(morning  and  evening)  in  the  Baltimore 
area  than  there  are  families,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  assiired  complete  coverage. 


MOtNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Builoino 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRESIOCNT 


December  1,  1948 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


Subject;'  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  and  PRICES 

Railroad  transportation  costs,  as  is  often  said,  enter  into  the 
cost  of  everything  that  is  made,  sold  and  used  in  this  country  —  because 
railroad  service  is  an  essential  part  of  our  whole  system  of  production 
and  distribution. 


But  this  does  not  mean  that  railroad  freight  rates  are  setting 
the  pace  on  the  rising  spiral  of  higher  costs  and  higher  prices.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rise  in  costs  and  prices  started  long  before  there  was  any 
rise  in  railroad  rates.  By  the  time  of  the  first  post-war  increase  in 
rail  rates,  in  the  middle  of  1946,  prices  generally  already  had  gone  up  by 
more  than  50  per  cent. 


And  the  total  increase  in  railroad  freight  rates  since  1939  has 
been  only  one-third  as  much  as  the  increase  in  prices  generally.  Indeed, 
payments  for  rail  transportation  are  lower  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
the  commodities  transported  than  at  any  time  since  such  figures  began  to 
be  compiled. 


For  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  the  railroads  get  now  just 
about  what  they  got  back  in  1921  —  when  railroad  wage  rates  and  the  prices 
of  the  materials  and  supplies  were  less  than  half  what  they  are  now. 

During  these  years  since  the  first  World  War  the  railroads  have 
spent  on  improvements  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  their  owners  have  received 
in  dividends.  As  a  result,  -service  today  is  far  more  adequate,  dependable 
and  efficient  than  it  was  then,  and  the  level  of  rates  in  relation  to  wages 
and  prices  is  only  about  half  what  it  was  in  1921. 

That  record  points  toward  the  further  improvements  which  can  be 
made,  and  which  the  railroads  want  to  make  --  but  which  can  be  made  only  if 
the  revenues  of  railroads  are  in  line  with  today's  costs  of  operation. 
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News  pollers  escape 
post-election  pink... 


including  Saratoga,  Franklin,  Rensselaer, 
and  Scoharie  counties,  where  Dewey  was 
overpolled  by  13.6%,  13.3%,  12.9%  and 
12.6%...  in  Kings  County  where  the 
excess  was  about  5%.  And  The  News  is 


The  eminent  poll-takers  who  faced  the  post-election 
period  with  a  feverish  flush... can  find  comfort  in  the 
News  poll — as  the  exception  that  proves  the  routine. 


To  paraphrase  William  Shakespeare,  another  prominent 
pulse-feeler  in  his  day... the  fault  is  not  with  the  polls,  but 


already  planning  new  surveys  to  analyze 
conditions  in  the  several  spots  where  the 
poll  results  went  sour. 


with  the  public!  Some  90  million  people  were  qualified  to 
vote.  Only  60  million  registered — and  47  million  voted!... No 
poller  can  probe  the  individual  citizen’s  conscience. 


Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding, 
the  New  York  News  poll  of  New  York 
Statc,wasn’tfaroffthe  beam.  With  30,000 
straws,  taken  in  1 4,000  miles  of  driving,  in 
20  days. ..door  to  door,  house  to  house, 
farm  to  farm— News  poll  findings  were 
well  under  the  4%  margin  of  error  even 
the  experts  expect. 


TOTAL  actual  vote  .  ...  6,141,481 

TOTAL  News  poll  ....  6,135,775 


ACTUAL 

News 

ERROR 

Dewey 

46.2% 

49.2% 

3.0% 

Truman 

45.5 

44.1 

1.4 

Wallace 

8.3 

6.7 

1.6 

This  last  poll  of  The  News . . . 
...pointed  out  that  4.4%  of  the  voters 
“hadn’t  yet  made  up  their  minds,”  and 


“if  a  majority  decided  on  Truman,  could 
reduce  the  Dewey  percentage.” 

. . .  scored  a  bulls-eye  on  the  Dewey 
vote  in  scores  of  counties,  cities,  towns, 
wards,  and  assembly  districts 
...  in  Buffalo  came  within  seven-tenths 
of  1  %,  predicted  that  Truman  would  run 
stronger  than  Roosevelt  four  years  ago 
...predicted  the  Dewey  vote  exactly  in 
Yates  County — 

...in  nine  counties  showed  an  error  of 
less  than  1  %: 

. . .  one-tenth  in  Greene,  Madison,  and 
Tioga;  two-tenths  in  Herkimer;  three- 
tenths  in  Dutchess  and  in  Jefferson; 
four-fifths  in  Tompkins;  and  five-tenths 
in  Fulton  and  Steuben  counties. 

In  a  few  areas  the  poll  went  wrong 


Since  1928,  The  News  has  conducted 
17  pre-election  polls... missed  only  twice, 
straddled  once,  and  was  right  14  times! 

This  paper  has  no  private  crystal  ball, 
no  particular  techniques  of  poll-taking. 
We  believe  the  polls  afe  news,  and  try 
to  get  them  current  and  correct...  A  ware 
that  sentiment  as  well  as  statistics  can 
change  overnight,  the  News 
poll  was  started  later,  ran 
right  up  to  election,  to  keep 
the  facts  fresh. 

A  MORE  important  factor 
is  intangible  ...  the  faith, 
interest,  and  respect  of  its 
readers  in  The  News ...  the  mutual 
understanding  of  this  paper  and  its 
market.  The  News  is  closer  to  its  audience 
—and  the  audience  is  closer  to  The  News. 

If  you  have  merchandise  to  sell . . . 
the  same  meshing  of  customers  and 
medium  makes  The  News  the  most 
successful  selling  tool  in  New  York! 
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Accounting  Production  To  Match 
Your  Newspaper  Production 

With  the  need  today  for  closer  financial  control,  more  and  more 
publishers  are  turning  to  the  means  industry  uses  to  obtain  facts 
that  are  current,  accurate,  and  complete— IBM  Accounting. 

Once  the  facts  of  your  business  are  recorded  in  punched  hole  form, 
IBM  cards  work  for  you,  in  any  way  you  desire.  All  your  account* 
ing  procedures— Advertising  Accounts  Receivable,  Circulation, 
Payroll,  General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable— are  handled  auto¬ 
matically.  Any  additional  reports  needed  to  see  clearly  the  over-all 
picture  of  your  operations  are  prepared  from  the  same  IBM  cards. 


THE  NEWS-TIMES 

Gty,  State 

U  SM I TH 
1600  MAIN  ST 
K  I  NO  S  TON 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNT 
SHOWING  NEWSPAPERS  SILLED  DAILY 


ALL  BILLS  MUST  BE  PAID  NOT  LATER 
THAN  TUESDAY  OF  EACH  WEEK 


We  invite  you  to  write  IBM,  Department  A,  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  economy  and  simplification  IBM  Accounting  can  bring 
to  your  accounting  procedures. 

ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

PROOF  MACHINES  ...  SERVICE  BURE AUS. ..  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 

littniatioiKil  Bvsiiwss  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Boildinq,  590  Madison  Avenne,  New  Yodi  22/  N.  T< 
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Xcadinfilpipenj 

FROM  COAST-TO-COAST  USE 
MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


matrices  easy  to  read,  easy  to  scan  for 
possible  errors.  The  neir  color  proc¬ 
essing  makes  spotting  >\rong  fonts  a 
matter  of  seconds.  With  fonts  proc- 
esse<l  in  <lifferent  colors,  it’s  a  cinch 
to  find  a  wrong-font  letter  that  has 
slipped  in  accidentally. 

Vi  rite  to  our  nearest  office  today  for 
the  complete  story  on  the  use  of 
Matrix  Contrast  Service. 


Leading  newspapers  and  other  out¬ 
standing  printing  houses  everywhere 
are  reducing  eyestrain,  errors  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  with  simple,  inexpensive 
Matrix  Contrast  Service.  Processed 
reference  marks,  available  in  black- 
and-white  and  in  colors,  mean  trigger- 
cpiick  recognition  of  errors . . .  before 
the  lines  are  cast. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  makes  your 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION.  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.Y.  — 326 
W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  III.— 1 105  Trenton  Street.  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif.— Sole  licensees 
of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending. 
European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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How  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons 
sells  rugs  and  carpets 
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"By  the  end  of  this  year,"  says  John  Goodwillie, 
director  of  advertising  and  public  relations, 
"The  New  York  Times  will  have  carried  more 


Alexander  Smith  advertising  than  any  other 
magazine  or  newspaper  in  the  country." 


During  1948,  to  sell  its  rugs  and  carpets  not 
only  in  New  York — the  richest  market  in  the 
world — but  all  over  the  U.  S.,  Alexander  Smith 
&  Sons  scheduled  nine  full-page,  four-color  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
...  a  bigger  sales  responsibility  than  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  any  other  publication  in  the  country. 


This  advertising,  Mr.  Goodwillie  declares, 
should  be  "effective  in  directing  the  thinking  of 
people  of  influence  in  the  New  York  area,  and 


far  beyond  it,  to  the  objectives  of  all  Alexander 
Smith  advertising." 

Those  objectives,  of  course,  are  more  sales  and 
more  profits  for  Alexander  Smith  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  dealers.  And  Alexander  Smith  is 
but  one  of  a  growing  number  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  advertisers  who  are  successfully  attaining 
those  objectives  through  consistent  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times. 

Reaching  more  than  1,100,000  families  in  over 
11,000  U.  S.  communities  .  .  .  families  proud  of 
their  homes  and  proud  of  what  they  buy  for 
their  homes  . , .  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
translates  telling  into  selling  power  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  Does  it  so  well,  in  fact,  that  advertisers 
have  made  The  New  York  Times  the  biggest 
Sunday  advertising  medium  in  the  country. 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  cmd  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  Of  1884 


Frank  B.  Noyes  Dies  at  85; 
He  Guided  AP  for  38  Years 


Chairman  of  Washington  Star  Co. 
Cherished  'Newspaperman'  Title 
By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON  —  Frank  Brett 

Noyes,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Washington 
Inning  Star  Newspaper  Co., 
pnsident  of  the  Associated  Press 
ter  38  years  and  one  of  its  in¬ 
corporators,  died  at  1:40  p.m., 

Wednesday. 

He  was  85  years  old  last  July. 

Hr.  Noyes  listed  himself  as  a 
newspaperman.  He  thought  it 
ns  the  most  honorable  title  that 
could  be  self-conferred,”  said  the 
Itv  in  its  obituary.  “He  was 
tend  of  quoting  his  father’s  ad- 
■ooition  that  anyone  who  want- 
(d  to  do  anything  else  or  be  any¬ 
thing  other  than  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  had  no  right  to  call  himself 
one  He  remained  a  newspaper¬ 
man  as  long  as  he  lived,  proud 
of  bis  calling,  jealous  of  its  good 
name.” 

Bomorkablr  Exact  Memory 

Years  ago  he  became  the  sur- 
living  member  of  a  generation 
of  newspapermen  whose  success- 
tal  efforts  in  conducting  the  As- 
xxiated  Press  left  a  profound 
impression  on  the  course  of  mod¬ 
em  journalism.  He  used  to 
complain  after  he  turned  80, 
that  he  was  living  on  “borrowed 
time"  and  there  was  no  logical 
reason  for  his  continued  exist¬ 
ence  except  to  remember,  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  the  things  that  no 
one  else  could  remember  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  sole  survivor. 

He  had  a  long  memory,  clear, 
orderly  and — to  the  distress  of 
those  who  differed  with  him  as 
to  the  facts — remarkably  exact. 

His  first  recollection,  as  a 
child,  was  of  soldiers  marching 
through  the  streets  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  An  impression  which  etch^ 
itself  in  his  mind — he  was  prob¬ 
ably  two  or  three  years  old — 
was  that  the  soldiers  carried 
with  them  little  squirt  guns  with 
which  they  sucked  water  out  of 
nud  puddles  in  the  streets  to 
SU  their  canteens. 

Principles  of  AP 

When  his  25th  anniversary  as 
president  of  AP  was  celebrated 
U  1925,  Mr.  Noyes  reiterated 
ne  jw.icy  which  had  guided  the 
w^ers  of  the  association  and 
*hJM  he  had  maintained  firmly: 

The  news  service  must  be 
non-partisan  in  the  broadest 
*nse:  it  must  be  without  bias 
»  any  sort,  and  it  must  be  as 
*wrate  as  is  humanly  possible.” 

He  reminded  the  members 
^  that  the  principles  had 
“nen  enunciated  by  Victor  F. 
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Lawson  and  Melville  E.  Stone 
and  their  associates  as  “the  very 
foundation  of  the  organization 
as  it  exists  today.” 

Mr.  Noyes  was  AP’s  first  presi¬ 
dent  and  at  his  death  he  was 
still  its  Honorary  President.  He 
remained  a  member  of  the  Board 
until  April,  1947.  On  occasion  of 
his  retirement,  a  formal  expres¬ 
sion  by  the  AP  members  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  agency’s  “great 
debt”  to  Mr.  Noyes  and  recalled 
how  he,  with  Lawson  and  Stone, 
had  started  the  present  AP  in 
1900. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  born  July  7, 
1863,  on  G  Street  S.W.  (82  was 
the  number,  since  changed),  in 
South  Washington  on  what  was 
then  known  as  “The  Island.”  His 
father  was  Crosby  Stuart  Noyes 
and  his  mother  the  former  Eliza¬ 
beth  Williams. 

Family  from  Maine 

Crosby  Noyes  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  Maine  in  1852,  rid¬ 
ing  a  farm  wagon  into  the  city 
from  Baltimore  and  carrying  all 
his  worldly  possessions  with 
him.  He  joined  the  Star  in  1855, 
three  years  after  it  had  been 
founded,  and  when  Frank  was 
born,  he  was  running  the  paper 
as  editor  in  fact,  if  not  title. 

Frank  Noyes’  greatest  treat,  as 
a  youngster,  was  to  accompany 
his  father  on  Sunday  afternoons 
to  the  Star  office  and  while  his 
father  busied  himself  with  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  next  day’s  paper, 
the  boy  played  around  the  office 
with  the  tools  of  his  trade,  paste- 
pot  and  shears. 

He  loved  the  pungent  smell  of 
a  newspaper  office  —  redolent 


mixture  of  paper  and  printers’ 
ink — and  in  that  atmosphere  he 
spent  his  life. 

He  went  to  school  first  at  Ann 
Willett's  private  school  in  South 
Washington  and  he  later  attend¬ 
ed  the  old  Jefferson  School, 
graduated  from  the  Washington 
High  School  in  1878,  and  until 
a  few  years  ago  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  reunions  of  the 
class  of  1886  of  the  school — the 
oldest  class  of  graduates. 

Educated  by  Reading 
He  started  to  college  ( Colum¬ 
bia.  later  George  Washington, 
University)  but  he  did  not  fin¬ 
ish,  his  father  agreeing  with  him 
that  he  might  absorb  just  as 
much  education  by  reading. 

Unlike  his  older  brother,  the 
late  Theodore  W  .Noyes,  he  did 
not  take  to  formal  education. 
But  he  was  a  systematic  and  dis¬ 
criminating  reader,  with  the  val¬ 
uable  faculty  of  remembering 
most  of  what  he  read.  Included 
with  the  classics  was  the  Bible, 
which  he  read  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish  three  times  as  a  young  man. 

He  remembered  selling  extras 
on  President  Grant’s  first  inau¬ 
gural,  in  1869,  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  sitting  on  a  high  stool 
in  the  Star  business  office,  pass¬ 
ing  out  the  papers  at  two  cents 
a  copy.  He  remembered  the 
boardwalk  laid  along  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  for  the  occasion. 
He  took  his  first  summer  job  at 
the  Star  when  he  was  13  years 
old.  doing  odd  chores  around  the 
business  office. 

Gets  on  the  Payroll 
He  got  on  the  payroll  when 
the  late  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann, 
then  president  of  the  Star  Com¬ 
pany,  asked  him  to  contribute 
to  the  yellow  fever  fund. 

“How  can  I  contribute?”  he 
asked.  “I  get  paid  only  25  cents 
a  week  and  my  father  gives  me 


NOYES'  DEVOTION  TO  AP  LAUDED 

Tributes  from  his  fellow  workers  in  journalism  were  un¬ 
stinting  in  praise  of  Frank  B.  Noyes'  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  Associated  Press.  Some  of  the  comment: 

Hugh  Boillie,  President  of  United  Press  (cabled  from  Buenos 
Aires) — "Even  though  he  is  gone,  the  beacon  which  he  lighted 
will  continue  to  blaze." 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  of  AP — "Frank  B.  Noyes 
had  a  devotion  to  the  principle  of  cooperative  news-gathering 
that  was  inspiring  to  the  small  circle  of  those  who  were 
privileged  really  to  know  him." 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune — "1  do  not  think  the  Associated  Press  would 
have  lasted  this  long  but  for  the  devotion  to  it  displayed  by 
Frank  Noyes  during  his  long  incumbency  as  its  president." 
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that  for  blacking  his  boots.” 

“You  are  on  the  payroll  now,” 
said  Mr.  Kauffman,  “at  $3  a 
week — “out  of  which  was  taken 
a  contribution  for  the  yellow 
fever  fund. 

After  several  summers  of 
work  and  then  regular  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Star  business  office 
— with  some  incidental  and  in¬ 
consequential  reporting,  includ¬ 
ing  theater  reviews,  for  he  was 
always  fond  of  the  theater,  Mr. 
Noyes  became  in  1886,  at  the  age 
of  23,  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  Star.  The  paper 
had  a  circulation  then  of  30,000. 
It  usually  was  printed  on  four 
or  six  pages,  except  on  Satur¬ 
day,  when  it  became  eight  pages. 
There  was  no  Sunday  Star. 

Mr.  Noyes  recalled  that  he 
argued  with  his  father  and 
Kauffmann  that  avertising  rev¬ 
enue  could  be  obtained  for  the 
support  of  an  eight-page  paper 
every  day. 

Friendship  With  Ochs 

During  his  early  days  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Mr.  Noyes  came 
to  know  other  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  around  the  country.  He 
attended  meetings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  with  Mr.  Kauffmann, 
one  of  the  earliest  ANPA  presi¬ 
dents.  He  met  the  late  Adolph 
S.  Ochs  for  the  first  time  before 
Mr.  Ochs  had  gone  to  New  York 
to  buy  the  New  York  Times. 

The  young  publisher  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times  dropped  by 
the  Star  office  one  day  to  find 
out  about  a  new  stereotyping  de¬ 
vice.  Their  talk  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  also  come 
to  know  Victor  Lawson  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

When  Col.  Henry  Watterson 
came  to  Washlneton,  he  and 
Frank  Noves  would  ce’ebrate  the 
visits  with  dinners  at  Chamber¬ 
lain’s. 

Mr.  Noyes’  official  connection 
with  the  Associated  Press  began 
in  1894,  when  he  was  elected  a 
director  and  member  of  the  Ex- 
l  Continued  on  page  8) 
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ecutive  Committee  of  the  former 
Illinois  corporation,  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  modern  AP.  But  an 
understanding  of  the  part  he 
played  in  development  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  requires  some  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  rather  in¬ 
volved  background  of  the  press 
association  in  this  country. 

First  Cooperative 
The  first  cooperative  news 
service  was  formed  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  New  York  Sun  in 
May,  1848.  It  was  composed  of 
six  (later  seven)  principal  New 
York  newspapers  of  the  day — 
the  Herald,  the  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer,  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Tribune,  the  Sun  and 
Express,  and  it  chose  as  a  name 
“The  Associated  Press.’’  The 
New  York  newspapers  formed 
the  association  as  a  cooperative 
method  of  gathering  news  for 
themselves,  from  time  to  time 
selling  the  news  outside  of  New 
York  for  terms  which  sometimes 
included  the  reciprocal  furnish¬ 
ing  of  news  outside  of  the  city 
to  the  New  York  office. 

Subsidiary  relations  were  es¬ 
tablished  with  other  groups, 
such  as  the  Western  Associated 
Press,  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Southern 
Associated  Press.  There  were 
also  local  associations  in  such 
cities  as  Philadelphia  and  Bal¬ 
timore. 

In  1900  a  decision  by  an  Illi¬ 
nois  court,  holding  the  AP  to 
be  a  common  carrier — and  ante¬ 
dating,  on  other  grounds,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  making  AP  member¬ 
ship  generally  available — led  to 
Its  dissolution  and  immediate  re¬ 
organization  under  New  York 
law.  In  this  reorganization,  Mr. 
Noyes  was  elected  president. 

The  Issue,  As  He  Saw  It 

Spearheading  the  fight  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  non-profit  cooperative 
news  association,  as  against  a 
monopolistic  private  enterprise, 
Mr.  Noyes  defined  the  issue,  as 
he  saw  it,  in  1893: 

“Shall  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  privately  owned  news-col¬ 
lecting  and  distributing  organi¬ 
zation — at  its  mercy  not  only  as 
concerns  a  money  tribute,  but, 
of  much  more  importance,  at  its 
mercy  as  to  the  news  received, 
whether  it  would  be  honest  or 
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perverted,  whether  it  should  be 
impartial  or  biased?’’ 

The  cooperative  agency,  he 
insisted,  ’must  be  simply  the 
servant  of  its  member  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  purpose  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  news  of  the 
far-flung  world  as  expeditiously 
as  is  compatible  with  ac¬ 
curacy." 

Their  joint  efforts  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  had  brought  Mr. 
Noyes  into  close  contact  with 
Victor  Lawson  and  in  1901  Law- 
son  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  run  the  Record-Her¬ 
ald.  Lawson  had  sold  the  Record 
to  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat,  who 
merged  it  with  the  Chicago 
Tirnes-Herald.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  sale  was  that  Mr. 
Noyes  would  become  a  director 
of  the  new  company.  First  de¬ 
clining,  Mr.  Noyes  later  agreed 
to  run  the  paper  as  publisher, 
and  after  a  year  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Under  the 
agreement  he  was  to  become 
sole  owner  of  the  paper  after 
the  paper  freed  itself  from  debt. 

Returns  to  Washington 

After  his  father's  death  in  1908, 
Mr.  Noyes  was  persuaded  by  his 
brother,  Theodore  W.  Noyes, 
who  was  serving  both  as  editor 
and  as  president  of  the  Star,  to 
retuni  to  Washington  to  be 
president  of  the  Star  Company, 
which  he  did  in  1910.  As  presi¬ 
dent  Mr.  Noyes  put  into  effect 
modern  business  practices  and 
until  a  few  years  before  his 
death  presided  over  the  business 
interests  of  the  paper. 

In  1948  he  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  was  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ecutive,  following  the  policy  of 
most  successful  executives  in 
delegating  responsibility. 

Fleming  Newbold  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  Newspaper  Co.;  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Kauffman  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  treasurer  and  business 
manager;  and  Benjamin  M.  Mc- 
Kelway  is  editor. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Noyes  marks 
an  era  of  81  years  of  association 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Star  by 
two  generations  of  the  Noyes 
family. 

The  paper  was  purchased  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  father  of  the 
recently  deceased  publisher, 
with  four  associates  in  1867  for 
$100,000. 

The  senior  Noyes  went  to 
work  for  the  Evening  Star  under 
W.  D.  Wallach  in  1855,  within 
three  years  of  the  paper's  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  paper  had  been 
launched  by  Joseph  B.  Tate, 
who  a  year  later  sold  out  to 
Wallach  and  W.  H.  Hope.  Hope 
sold  in  1854. 

Sale  of  the  Star  to  Noyes  and 
associates  was  negotiate  with 
three  letters,  the  longest  being 
only  138  words  long.  Mr.  Noyes' 
partners  in  the  purchase  were 
Samuel  H.  Kauifmann,  George 
W,  Adams,  Alexander  R.  Shep¬ 
herd  and  Clarence  D.  Baker. 
Baker  and  Shepherd  later  sold 
to  their  associates.  The  owner¬ 
ship  since  has  been  with  the 
other  three,  or  their  descend¬ 
ants. 

Recipient  of  Many  Honon 
Mr.  Noyes  was  an  officer  in 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  a 
commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
White  Eagles  of  Serbia,  the  Or¬ 
der  of  I.«opoId  of  Bel^um,  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Rumania, 
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AFA,  N.Y.  Ad  Club  Set 
Plans  For  Hall  of  Fame 


FORMAL  PLANS  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Advertising  Hall  of 
Fame,  to  be  housed  in  the  club¬ 
house  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  were  announced 
this  week. 

Recommendations  and  rules 
accepted  in  principle  last  Sep¬ 
tember  by  the  board  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
the  sponsoring  organization, 
were  given  final  revision  Nov. 
19  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Managing  Committee.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  is  Col. 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Neic  York  Sun. 

Judges'  Names  Secret 

The  rules,  released  by  Elon  G. 
Borton.  AFA  president,  pro¬ 
vide  that  nominees  for  the  Hall 
must  have  been  deceased  at 
least  two  years.  Selections  will 
be  made  by  a  secret  council  of 
nine  judges  and  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  each  year  at  the  AFA 
convention.  A  new  board  of 
judges  will  be  appointed  an¬ 
nually. 

Nominations  may  be  made  by 
any  advertising  club,  advertis¬ 
ing  association,  firm  or  individ¬ 
ual.  The  name  of  anyone  who 
served  United  States  advertising 
is  eligible  for  nomination.  He 
need  not  be  a  U.  S.  native. 

The  Hall,  to  be  located  at  the 
top  of  the  stairway  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  clubhouse,  will 
be  marked  by  a  bronze  plaque 
inscribed  as  follows: 

"ADVERTISING  HALL  OF 
FAME — We  honor  here  the 
names  of  those  whose  lives  and 
deeds  have  advanced  signally 
the  standards,  effectiveness  and 
public  service  of  advertising — 
Advertising  Federation  of  Am¬ 
erica;  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York." 

Individual  name  plates  will 
be  placed  below  the  inscription 
bearing  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death.  Below  and  in  front  of 
the  plaque  there  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  display  book  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  citations  of  each  per¬ 
son  selected. 

The  cost  of  the  plaoue  and  its 
installation  wi  1  be  borne  by  the 
New  York  club:  the  AFA  will 
support  promotion  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  will  pay  for  the  engrav¬ 
ings  of  name  plates,  photographs 
and  citations. 

As  stated  in  the  plans  for  the 
Hall,  “its  purpose  shall  be  to 
honor  those  men  and  women 
who  are  thought  to  be  worthy 
of  election  to.  and  inclusion  in. 
such  a  national  Hall  of  Fame 
because  of  ’special  achievement 
and  service  in  the  unbuilding 
and  advancement  of  the  social 
and  economic  values  of  adver¬ 
tising.'  " 

Provision  is  made  for  52 
spaces  to  be  filled  by  the  year 
2000.  Not  more  than  10  nomi¬ 
nees  will  be  elected  in  1949,  and 
not  more  than  two  in  any  year 
thereafter. 

Nominations  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  bv  a  short  biography  of 
the  candidate,  and  all  nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  1949  judging  must 
be  in  the  AFA  office  by  March 
1.  Judging  will  take  place  in 
April. 


Members  of  Mr.  Hodges'  pres¬ 
ent  Managing  Committee  are 
John  Benson,  Committee  on 
Consumer  Relations  in  Adver¬ 
tising;  Allan  T.  Preyer,  Morse 
International,  Inc.;  F.  C.  Ken¬ 
dall.  Advertising  and  Selling: 
Herbert  L.  Stephen,  Printers' 
Ink:  Edwin  Thayer,  Tide:  G.  D. 
Crain,  Advertising  Age:  James 
Wright  Brown,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Keith  Evans.  Quaker 
Lace  Co.;  Tom  Griffin.  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C.  I  Star:  Harold  Fel¬ 
lows.  WEEI,  Boston;  Edythe 
Fern  Melrose.  Women’s  Ad 
Club,  Detroit. 

Also  Wesley  Nunn.  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana;  Andrew  Hertel. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.  >  Sentinel: 
Gustav  K.  Brandborg,  KVOO. 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  Hugh  F.  Philbin. 
governor.  Fourth  District  AFA. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.;  George  W. 
Kleiser.  Foster  &  Kleiser;  Bea 
Adams.  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.;  Loyall  Phillips.  New  Or¬ 
leans  <  La.  •  Item:  Earl  L.  Saun¬ 
ders.  S.  M.  Brooks  Advertising 
Agency;  Grover  Kinney,  Adver¬ 
tisers  Distributing  Service. 

Ex-officio  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  George  S.  McMil¬ 
lan  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  AFA  board:  Andrew 
J.  Haire.  Haire  Publications, 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Borton. 


CHICAGO — A  National  Editori¬ 
al  Association  resolution,  urg¬ 
ing  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
to  “examine  critically  its  public 
relations”  and  give  further  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  representative  on  the 
board,  was  submitted  for  inclu¬ 
sion  on  the  agenda  of  the  Dec. 
2-3  meeting  of  ABC  directors  at 
Westchester  Country  Club.  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

NEA's  resolution,  introduced 
here  last  week  at  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  by  Henry  Mead.  Aitkin 
(Minn.)  Independent- Age,  chair¬ 
man  of  NEA’s  ABC  committee, 
called  attention  to  ABC  that 
its  apparent  “lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  particular  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  weekly  newspapers 
has  resulted  in  rulings  which 
have  created  misunderstandings 
and  irritations.” 

Need  Better  Understanding 
The  resolution  further  stated: 
"The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  recognizes  the  need  of 
greater  weekly  membership  in 
the  Bureau.  In  order  that  the 
campaign  for  membership  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  NEA  asks  the  Bureau  to 
give  special  emphasis  to  im¬ 
proved  public  relations,  and  to 
prosoective  members. 

“The  NEA  again  urges  the 
directors  of  the  Bureau  to  pro¬ 
vide  weekly  representation  on 
the  Board. 

“We  urge  this,  reminding  the 


Reporters  Honor 
'Most  Deserving' 

Chicago — Reporters  who  cov¬ 
er  crime  news  here  honored  a 
disabled  policeman  and  an  in¬ 
jured  fireman  at  the  annual 
Chicago  Police  Reporters  Asso¬ 
ciation  ball  here.  Nov.  27.  The 
newsmen  presented  a  plaque 
and  $100  each  to  the  pair  named 
"most  deserving”  in  their  de¬ 
partments  in  1948. 

Awards  were  made  to  William 
T.  Hoban,  patrolman  shot  four 
times  and  seriously  wounded 
last  February  by  two  bandits, 
and  to  Jerry  Hartsema.  fireman 
struck  by  an  automobile  while 
fighting  a  fire. 


RCA  Promotion 

Opening  its  holiday  promotion 
drive  on  radio  and  television  re¬ 
ceivers,  RCA  Victor  is  releasing 
this  week  to  its  dealers  a  variety 
of  advertising  and  display  ma¬ 
terials.  Ads  designed  for  both 
individual  and  multiple  dealer 
insertions  are  included.  They 
are  available  in  full-page.  1,200- 
line.  900-line  and  600-line  sizes. 
■ 

Compete  ior  Medals 

Chicago — Some  34,000  ROTC 
cadets  and  NROTC  midshipmen 
attending  107  schools  in  eight 
Midwestern  states  are  compet¬ 
ing  for  562  gold  and  silver  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  medals,  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  character,  mili¬ 
tary  proficiency  and  scholastic 
achievement. 


Bureau  that  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  have  the  second  largest 
body  of  members  in  the  Bureau. 

“A  director  will  do  much  in 
creating  greater  understanding 
and  more  members  in  ABC. 
The  NEA  also  asks  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  public  relations  so 
that  weekly  membership  will 
be  encouraged.” 

Want  Weekly  Director 

Don  Eck,  NEA  manager,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  a  week¬ 
ly  director  on  the  ABC  board 
would  help  to  clear  up  misun¬ 
derstandings  on  the  part  of 
weekly  publishers  regarding 
ABC  auditing  policies.  He 
pointed  out  there  are  at  present 
590  weeklies  audited  every  other 
year  and  98  weeklies  audited  an¬ 
nually  for  a  total  of  688  weekly 
newspaper  members  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  second  largest  group 
of  publisher  members,  surpassed 
onlv  by  the  1,169  daily  members. 

Eck  suggested  that  if  ABC 
■‘really  wants  to  encourage  more 
weekly  members  it  might  ap¬ 
proach  the  daily  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  and  ask  them  to  elect 
one  of  their  six  directors  from 
a  weekly  newspaper." 

Under  the  present  setup.  Verne 
Joy.  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel. 
an  ABC  director,  is  designated 
as  representing  newspapers  of 
15.000  circulation  and  under,  in¬ 
cluding  weeklies. 

Eck  said  that  NEA  will  re¬ 
view  the  matter  in  January. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


NEA  Again  Asks  ABC 
For  Weekly  Director 


Australia  Firm 
Will  Become 
Public  Company 

Consolidated  Press,  Ltd  of 
Australia  has  announced  its 
cision  to  become  a  public  com 
pany.  Directors  said  the  chansj 
is  essential  because  .under  th» 
new  Australian  Income  'Tax  An 
private  companies  are  at  a  dk 
advantage  compared  with  publir 
companies. 

The  directors  also  said  thev 
believe  continuation  as  a  private 
company  would  be  unwise  be 
cause  many  of  the  company’s 
competitors  are  public  comoa- 
nies. 

Sydney  Newspaper  Pty.,  Ltd 
which  holds  525.000  of  the  575- 
000  £  1  ordinary  shares  in  Con- 
solidated  Press,  will  sell  ITO.OOO 
at  35/-  a  share,  plus  a  sinaU 
share  brokerage. 

Consolidated  Press  has  de 
dared  a  tax  free  dividend 
from  tax-free  reserves,  and  a 
3';  taxable  dividend  for  year 
ending  March.  1949.  The  fom- 
pany  will  pay  these  dividends  to 
ordinary  shareholders,  including 
purchasers  of  the  present  issue 
who  are  registered  on  or  before 
Dec.  22. 

Consolidated  Press,  Ltd.,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Australian  Women’t 
Weekly,  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Telegraph,  A.M.  (a  monthly 
magazine)  and  other  journais 
and  books 

■ 

Librarians  Start 
Monthly  Bulletin 

Philadelphia — A  monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Newspaper 
Group  of  Special  Libraries  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  made  its  debut  un¬ 
der  the  editorship  of  Milton  A 
Prensky,  librarian  of  Pathfinder 
F.  Heaton  Shoemaker,  librarian 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is 
chairman  of  the  group  s  commit¬ 
tee  of  publicity. 

The  bulletin  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  Prensky,  editor:  Tom 
Connor,  librarian  of  the  Boston 
( Mass.  >  Post,  and  Ralph  Reed, 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Contributors  to  the  first 
issue,  besides  the  editors,  are 
Agnes  Henebry,  Decatur  (IIU 
Herala  and  Review,  and  chair 
man  oi  the  Newspaper  Group: 
■Williair  Alcott.  Boston  Globe, 
and  Maurice  Symonds,  Neit 
York  Daily  News. 

■ 

Ne'w  O’wners  of  Weekly 
Claim  Circulation  Boon 

Since  Sept.  21,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  P.  Bourne-Vanneck  be¬ 
came  publishers  of  the  weekly 
New  York  Age,  the  Negro  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  has  jumped 
from  7,000  to  nearly  35,000.  the 
publishers  claimed  this  week 

The  Bourne-Vannecks  canK 
to  this  country  from  England 
last  December.  Mr.  Boume- 
Vanneck.  a  former  engineer, 
became  interested  in  news^ 
pers  after  working  for  a  weld¬ 
ing  company  that  made  prinbnl 
machinery. 

His  interest  in  purchasing  > 
Negro  paper  w-as  spurred  bJ 
the  fact  that  his  wife  is  a  Nr 
gro.  She  is  vicepresident  of  th* 
paper.  Joe  Louis  is  sports  (Mr 
umnist. 

L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December  4,  194? 
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S-H  Repeats 
Appeal  to  End 
‘Y  I  Postal  'Subsidy' 

Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
this  week  called  for  an  end  to 
the  postal  "subsidy"  to  the  press 
and  urged  other  newspapers 
1*’*  and  magazin^  to  join  in  asking 

I  for  its  abolition. 

^  An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
World  •  Telegram  stated  the 
Scripps-Howard  policy: 

■•'nie  Post  Office  Department 
kZ  estimates  that  it  will  have  a 
^  whopping  deficit  of  $540,000,000 

M  for  the  12  months  ending  next 
June  30.  ,  . 

y  The  largest  single  item  in 

the  deficit,  according  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  will  be  a  loss  of  about 
^07,000,000  on  carrying  second- 
class  mail,  chiefly  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

de-  "Department  officials  predict 

ind  President  Truman  will  ask  the 
1  new  Congress  to  increase  postal 
(ar  rates.  Die  boost  most  certain  to 
m-  be  proposed,  they  say,  will  be 
to  on  second-class  mail.  Some  of 
them  are  reported  as  saying  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ore  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  oppos^  Mr.  Tru- 
uh-  man’s  election. 

»  "We’re  sure  of  that.  Long  be¬ 

fore  the  election — in  January, 
194^  and  again  in  January,  1948 
-Mr.  Truman  asked  for  higher 
postal  rates.  In  1947,  the  de¬ 
partment  drafted  a  bill  which, 

among  other  things,  would  have 
increased  ‘■econd-class  rates 
sharply,  but  Congress  didn’t  act 
Ij  on  it. 

per  "We  hope  the  new  Congress 

iso-  will  raise  those  rates, 

un-  The  money  the  Post  Office 

A  loses  by  carrying  newspapers 

ler  and  magazines  at  less  than  cost 

ian  of  the  service  is  a  government 

is  subsidy  to  the  press.  And  we 

lit-  don't  believe  the  government 

should  subsidize  the  press. 

“We  repeat  what  we  have  .said 
here  many  times  before: 

“The  World-Telegram  and 
the  Scripps-Howard  organiza- 
un-  tion,  of  which  we  are  a  mem- 

irst  ber.  want  no  free  ride  at  the 

e  taxpayers’  expense.  We  are 

t  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  dis- 

lir  tributing  our  newspapers.  We 

would  like  to  see  other  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  join  in 
eif  asking  for  abolition  of  this  gov¬ 

ernment  subsidy.’  ’’ 

■ 

All  Media  Discuss 
un  Threats  to  Freedom 

Washington  —  Representatives 
of  the  leading  media  of  commu¬ 
nication.  including  newspapers, 
radio,  magazines,  books  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  met  here  last  week 
and  discussed  "threats  to  their 
.  fundamental  freedoms  and  indi¬ 

vidual  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution." 
ne-  m  an  all-day  session,  called 
Kf  fu  Miller,  president  of 

me  National  Association  of 
.j°®^^3sters.  the  officials  con- 
current  trends  aflecting 
tr^om  of  expression, 
f  a  *liscu.ssion  also  included 

by  lij  dilation  of  five  Baltimore. 

nt  '  stations  on  contempt 
id!  connection 
wtn  publication  of  confessions 
®.  charged  prisoner,  since 
ronvicted 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  DIAGNOSIS 

Seen  in  consultation  during  the  Louisville  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  are:  Left  to  right — Irving  Dilliard,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  H.  Clay  Tate.  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 
and  Murray  Davis,  New  York  World-Telegram. 

High  Production  Costs 
Force  Merger  In  Calif. 


San  Rafael.  Calif. — High  cost 
of  producing  a  daily  newspaper 
resulted  this  week  in  merger  of 
Marin  County’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers.  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  the  Marin  Journal. 

The  Journal,  which  became  a 
morning  daily  six  months  ago. 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  under  the 
new  name  of  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Marin  Journal. 
The  new  paper  will  be  published 
six  evenings  a  week  in  the  In¬ 
dependent  plant. 

At  the  time  of  its  suspension, 
the  Journal  had  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  3,500  througnout 
the  county.  The  Independent 
circulation  exceeds  10,000. 

Marin  County  is  a  subuioin 
area  of  80,000  population  near 
San  Francisco.  San  Rafael,  ihe 
county  seat,  has  15,000  popula¬ 
tion.  ’The  merger  leaves  the  In¬ 
dependent-Journal  as  the  oi'ly 
daily  in  the  county. 

Announcement  of  the  merger 
was  signed  by  Roy  A.  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Independent 
since  1937,  and  Henry  W.  Jack- 
son.  publisher  of  the  Journal. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  In¬ 
dependent  acquired  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  name,  good-will  and  cir¬ 
culation  but  did  not  take  over 
any  of  its  physical  assets. 

■The  announcement  said  that 
‘‘equipment  essential  to  the  ex¬ 
panded  operation  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  will  be  moved 
from  the  Journal  plant  and  non- 
essential  items  will  be  disposed 
of"  by  Jackson.  Job  printing 
plants  of  both  papers  will  be 
merged. 

The  announcement  said  “ever- 
increasing  costs  of  all  matei-ia!S. 
labor,  and  services  which  go  in¬ 
to  production  of  a  newspaper 
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make  it  economically  impossible 
for  two  daily  newspapers  to 
continue  publishing  in  Marin 
County.” 

Rrown.  publisher  of  the  In  ie- 
pendent,  declared: 

“When,  as.  and  if  economic 
conditions  are  such  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  Marin  County  can  supp  rt 
both  afternoon  and  morning 
daily  papers,  we  will  take  steps 
to  re-establish  the  Journal  as  a 
separate  publication.” 

The  Journal  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Marin  County,  es¬ 
tablish^  in  1861.  Except  for 
a  brief  period  of  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  1898,  it  had  been  a  week¬ 
ly  .»nd  semi-weekly  until  May  1. 
1948.  when  it  became  a  tabloivl 
daily.  In  July  it  converted  in¬ 
to  full  size  format,  except  tor 
Sunday  feature  sections. 

Jackson  established  the  daily 
Journal  as  a  merger  of  ihe 
Journal  and  the  Marin  Herald, 
San  Anselmo.  The  Hera’d  v  as 
itself  a  consolidation  of  three 
weeklies. 

Jackson  came  to  Marin  Coun¬ 
ty  from  New  Haven.  Conn., 
where  his  father.  John  Day 
Jackson,  is  publisher  of  the 
New  Haven  Register. 

Plans  call  for  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Independent- Jour¬ 
nal  with  the  former  Indoperd- 
ent  staff.  Leonard  Wibberley  is 
editor;  Jack  J.  Craemer,  man¬ 
aging  editor:  Wishard  A.  Brown, 
business  manager;  Jack  E.  Eisen. 
news  editor:  Gordon  Dixon,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent;  Stew¬ 
art  Beardslee.  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Don  Williams,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

The  Independent-Journal  has 
a  radio  affiliate — KTIM,  San  Ra¬ 
fael — operated  by  the  Marin 
Broadcasting  Co. 


Letter-to-Italy 
Plea  Wins  Prize; 
Howard's  Idea 

The  Silurians.  New  York 
City's  veterans  of  journalism, 
learned  this  week  that  the 
Write-a-Letter-to-Italy  campaign 
was  Roy  W.  Howard’s  idea.  It 
has  been  credited  with  helping 
to  squash  the  Communists  in 
the  Italian  election. 

Murray  Davis,  staff  reporter 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram.  made  the  disclosure  of 
Howard’s  tip  for  the  story  when 
he  accepted  the  Silurian's  An¬ 
nual  Award  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  achievement  by  a  New 
York  City  newspaperman  in 
1948. 

For  his  16-part  series,  which 
resulted  in  a  flood  of  mail  from 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  to 
their  kinfolk  abroad,  Davis  re¬ 
ceived  a  scroll  and  a  $100  gov¬ 
ernment  bond. 

Said  Roy  Howard,  editor  and 
president  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram:  "This  is  as  near  as  I  have 
ever  come  to  getting  a  prize.” 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  W-T.  thanked  the 
Silurians  for  conferring  its 
Award  on  members  of  his  staff 
for  two  consecutive  years.  Last 
year  s  winner  was  Walter  A. 
MacDonald.  Previous  winners 
were  William  L.  Laurence.  Neic 
York  Times;  and  Ward  More¬ 
house.  New  York  Sun. 

Wood  gave  all  the  credit  for 
the  achievement  to  Davis,  de¬ 
claring:  "We  editors  are  only 
operators;  we  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  get  out  the  paper  without  re¬ 
porters." 

The  presentation  to  Davis  fea¬ 
tured  the  50th  semi-annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Silurians,  attended 
by  225  former  and  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press.  On 
the  dais  with  the  W-T  execu¬ 
tives  were  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press:  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 
"always  a  newspaperman"; 
James  Wright  Brown,  president 
of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Neil  Mc¬ 
Neil.  night  managing  editor  of 
New  York  Times;  and  B.  O. 
McAnney.  managing  editor  of 
the  W-T. 

President  Eugene  Early  read 
messages  from  several  oldtimers 
who  were  unable  to  attend.  One 
was  from  Poultney  Bigelow.  94. 
and  another  from  Henry  Noble 
Hall,  who  is  battling  the  after¬ 
effects  of  radioactive  iodine  used 
to  combat  cancer. 

George  Sokolsky.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  as¬ 
serted  press  and  radio  were  giv¬ 
ing  ‘lots  of  misinformation 
about  China"  and  he  pleaded  for 
support  of  General  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek. 

■ 

Poll  Correction 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  poll 
of  newspaper  support  for  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates,  Oct.  30,  list¬ 
ed  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier- 
Times  and  Telegraph  as  sup¬ 
porting  Thurmond.  Calvin 
Clyde.  Jr.,  assistant  manager  of 
the  J.  B.  Butler  Publisher  Co.. 
Tyler,  reports  the  questionnaire 
returned  by  some  unknown  per¬ 
son  on  his  staff  to  E&P  was  in 
error.  The  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  their  support  of  Tru¬ 
man  early  in  the  summer. 
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SDX  Group  To  Draft 
Press  Ethics  Code 


FOUR  ACES  ON  DECK 

Four  Cleveland  press  photographers,  whose  combined  service  adds 
up  to  152  yeais,  are  pictured,  left  to  right;  Perry  Crogg,  Newt 
Andrew  Kraiiert,  Plain  Dealer;  Byron  Filkins,  Press;  and  Eddie  Dotk, 
whose  40  years  on  the  News  was  the  occasion  ior  celebrating. 


CHICAGO — A  committee  to  give 

further  study  to  press  ethics 
and  to  draft  a  written  ethical 
code  for  Sigma  Delta  Chi  was 
authorized  by  the  recent  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  SDX  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

President  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
announced  this  week  the  SDX 
press  ethics  committee  to  carry 
on  the  study  started  a  year  ago. 
The  committee  is  headed  by 
Charles  Clayton,  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Globe-Democrat  editorial  writer 
and  SDX  secretary.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are: 

To  Draft  Code 

Bernard  Kjlgore,  WoII  Street 
Journal;  Willard  Smith,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Tully 
Nettleton,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Alvin  Austin,  head  of 
the  journalism  department.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Chilton  Bush,  head  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalism,  Stanford 
University. 

Delegates  to  the  Milwaukee 
convention  adopted  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  to 
consider  advisability  of  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  study  of  press  ethics. 
The  report  called  for  setting  up 
a  new  committee  whose  ultimate 
objective  would  be  drafting  of 
a  code  of  ethics  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  1949  convention  at 
Dallas.  Tex. 

The  previous  committee, 
named  last  year  by  Luther  Hus¬ 
ton,  New  York  Times,  was  head¬ 
ed  by  John  M.  McClelland,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  and  included  Dr. 
Ralph  Casey,  director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism:  Tully  Nettleton, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Dick 
Fitzpatrick,  associate  editor  of 
the  Quill,  SDX  magazine;  and 
Conger  Reynolds,  director  of 
public  relations.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana. 

Speaking  for  SDX  Members 

A  majority  of  the  McClelland 
committee  agreed  that  it  is  not 
properly  within  the  province  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  undertake 
any  study  intended  to  lead  to 
formulation  of  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  press.  However,  the 
committee  expressed  the  belief 
that  SDX  should  not  ignore  the 
subject  of  professional  stand¬ 
ards.  canons,  or  ethics  as  they 
“apply  to  the  individual  jour¬ 
nalist.” 

The  committee  expressed  the 
belief  that  SDX  “could  serve 
more  effectively  as  a  professional 
fraternity  if  it  were  better  able 
than  at  present  to  point  the 
proper  way  for  new  journalists.” 
It  recommended  that  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  be  established  “to  imple¬ 
ment  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
the  objective  stated  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
to  foster  ‘a  higher  ethical  code’ 
for  journalists.” 

Offers  2  Approaches 

The  committee  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  new  group  give 
consideration  to  the  following 
methods  of  approaching  its  task: 
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"1.  To  determine  first  if  it 
would  be  desirable,  and  if  de¬ 
sirable.  possible,  for  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi  to  obtain  from  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  source  financial  back¬ 
ing  which  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  full-fledged  study  of 
journalistic  ethics  to  be  made 
with  the  aid  of  certain  paid  per¬ 
sonnel  who  would  undertake  to 
explore  the  subject  with  com¬ 
plete  thoroughness  and  obtain 
the  views  of  a  wide  cross-section 
of  men  whose  opinion,  ability 
and  accomplishments  are  highly 
respected;  and  if  such  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  what  mini¬ 
mum  grant  would  enable  this 
work  to  be  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  one  year  and  then  to 
solicit  that  amount,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  findings,  when  fi¬ 
nally  approved  by  the  fratern¬ 
ity,  should  be  published. 

“2.  If  it  is  determined  that  a 
study  of  this  magnitude  and  re¬ 
quiring  paid  personnel  is  not 
necessary  or  feasible,  to  under¬ 
take  with  voluntary  help  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  professional 
ethics  and  codes  and  then  to 
draft  for  the  consideration  of 
the  1949  convention  a  written 
ethical  code  for  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  having  its  foundations  in 
the  enduring  phrases  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity’s  initiation  ritual,  which 
might  be  adopted  as  a  part  of 
what  Sigma  Delta  Chi  stands 
for  and  which  could  be  passed 
on.  year  after  year,  as  the  sound¬ 
est  advice  and  guidance  ma¬ 
ture  journalists  could  offer  to 
young  men  entering  the  profes¬ 
sion  through  Sigma  Delta  Chi.” 

Dr.  Casey,  in  a  minority  re¬ 
port,  questioned  whether  SDX 
is  the  proper  agency  to  go  into 
the  matter  of  a  code.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  fraternity  has 
no  standing  as  a  research  or¬ 
ganization  and  is  not  skilled  in 
research  methodology. 

Historic  Sites  Committee 

Members  of  the  historic  sites 
committee  were  also  named 
this  week.  The  committee  is 
again  headed  by  Floyd  Shoema¬ 
ker,  Columbia.  Mo.,  editor,  Mis¬ 
souri  Historical  Review. 

Other  members  are  James 
Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  president  of 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Irving  Dil- 
liard.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  Stuart  Long,  KVET,  Aus¬ 
tin.  Tex.;  Kirk  Mechem,  editor 
of  the  Kansas  Historical  Quar¬ 
terly,  Topeka.  Kan.;  Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity:  Richard  Neuberger,  Port¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Oregonian;  and 
serving  as  advisory  consultant, 
Clarence  S.  Brigham,  secretary, 
American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


New  Mundo  Editor 

Buenos  Aires — Carlos  Muzio 
Saenz  Pena,  editor  for  20  years, 
has  been  replaced  by  Emilio 
Rubio  on  El  Mundo,  now  under 
government  control.  Rubio  is 
a  former  sports  editor  of  Noti- 
cias  Graficas. 


8  Winners  Named 
In  N.  J.  Competition 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  —  Francis 
R.  Oliver,  city  editor  of  the 
Hudson  Dispatch,  was  installed 
as  president  of  the  Hudson 
County  Press  Club  at  the  or¬ 
ganization's  first  annual  dinner. 

Eight  prize  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced. 

Irving  Waggon,  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server,  for  spot  photos.  He  also 
won  last  year. 

Frank  Nichols,  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal.  for  feature  photos. 

William  McAllister,  Hudson 
Dispatch,  for  sports  photo. 

James  Finucane.  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  best  spot  news  story. 

Edward  Brennan,  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  sports  feature. 

Ludwin  Shabazian,  Hudson 
Dispatch,  sports  spot  news. 

William  Flanagin,  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  feature  story. 

Chester  Redfern,  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  best  exclusive  story. 

■ 

7  S-H  Editors  Sponsor 
Alaska  Movie-Lecture 

Outdoor  editors  of  seven 
Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  Newspapers 
will  play  host  to  the  fishing 
and  hunting  fans  of  their  areas 
when  they  present  Ben  East, 
field  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  in 
a  series  of  movie-lectures  next 
March.  The  tour  was  arranged 
after  capacity  audiences  turned 
out  for  his  appearances  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  on  three  occasions. 

The  Ben  East  shows,  in  which 
he  delivers  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  along  with  the  showing  of 
his  feature-length  color  movie, 
“Alaska,  the  Great  Land,”  are 
free  to  the  public. 

■ 

New  Humor  Column 

Philadelphia  —  A  new  daily 
column  has  been  added  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  feature 
page  after  a  short-term  tryout 
in  news  columns.  Entitled 
“Headline  Hopping,”  the  new 
column  of  humorous  comment 
is  written  by  Ollie  Crawford. 


Miami  Herald  No.  1 
In  Florida  Contest 

The  Miami  Herald  was  ad¬ 
judged  Florida’s  top  newspaper 
in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Florida  Press  Association. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  appear 
ance  and  make-up,  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  local  news  coverage  and 
advertisements  and  their  ar 
rangement.  the  Herald  was  vot¬ 
ed  No.  1  in  cities  over  50,000 
population  with  the  St.  Peteri- 
burg  Times  second,  and  the 
Palm  Beach  Times,  third. 

First  place  among  newspapers 
in  towns  of  10,000  to  25, 0()0  pop¬ 
ulation  was  accorded  the  fort 
Myers  News-Press  with  the  De 
land  Sun-News  second,  and  the 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  third. 

Awards  for  papers  in  towns 
of  less  than  10,000  were:  first 
Stuart  News;  second.  Redtoiid 
District  News;  third.  Cocoa  Trib¬ 
une.  A  special  award  went  to 
the  Hollywood  Beach  Sun-Tit- 
tier,  designating  it  the  outstand¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
state. 

■ 

Grand  Rapids  Ad  Club 
Makes  Plans  for  Forum 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— An  ad¬ 
vertising  “Forum  for  ’49”  will 
take  place  here  Jan.  21,  unto 
the  auspices  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids,  to  survey 
the  latest  developments  in  the 
major  phases  of  advertising  and 
its  related  fields,  marketing  and 
merchandising. 

Wesley  Aves,  vicepresident 
and  club  program  chairman,  said 
the  one-day,  seven-session  event 
would  be  regional  in  scope.  ^ 
eluding  participants  from  MiO' 
igari.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsu 
and  Illinois. 

■ 

Grid  Classic  Filmed 

Flint,  Mich. — For  the  thW 
year,  Flint’s  Thanksgiving 
ball  game  between  Nora^ 
and  Central  was  recorded 
Flint  Journal  motion  P>c™^ 
The  films  are  made  availaw 
without  cost  to  interested  grottP® 
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Paper  Swaps 
Evidence  for 
l-Edition  Scoop 


DA  s  office  had  it.  When  it  was 
ready  to  break,  the  J-A  had 
volumes  of  copy  ready  to  go. 

The  paper  was  commended  by 
the  DA.  And  the  paper  praised 
the  DA  for  his  cooperation. 

"It  was  a  complete  scoop,  and 
the  biggest  story  I’ve  worked 
on  in  my  30  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.”  said  Mahar. 


Working  solely  from  evidence 
due  up  by  the  New  York  Jour- 
the  New  York 
dirtrict  attorney  s  office  smashed 
dovm  this  week  on  a  mill  that 
had  been  grinding  out  “pack- 
divorces— phony  raids, 
nerjured  testimony  and  all. 

For  30  days  after  turning  its 
information  over  to  the  DA, 
Journal  -  American  newsmen, 
who  were  in  on  the  story,  sweat¬ 
ed  out  their  exclusive. 


'Tough  Decision' 

Tt  was  a  tough  decision  to 
make.  No  newsman  likes  to 
turn  over  an  exclusive,”  said 
Edward  A.  Mahar.  assistant  city 
editor,  who  handled  the  reins 


on  the  story. 

At  an  editorial  conference,  it 
was  decided  the  story  was  of 
<uch  magnitude  as  to  warrant 
handing  over  the  information. 
All  that  was  asked  from  the 
DA  was  a  one-edition  break, 
and  the  Journal-American  was 
to  call  the  edition.  They  picked 
the  first  edition,  and  the  DA 
agreed.  The  paper  was  on  the 
Streets  with  the  story  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  first  few  persons 
were  booked  on  perjury  charges. 

It  all  started  with  a  telephone 
call.  A  young  woman  explained 
she  had  some  information  about 
divorces.  She  was  told  to  come 
down.  Mahar  talked  to  her.  She 
said  she  was  the  "unidentified 
woman”  in  many  “rigged-up 
raids.”  For,  in  New  York,  only 
adultery  is  grounds  for  di¬ 
vorce. 

Mahar  was  convinced  in  their 
Srst  session  that  she  had  a  sen¬ 
sational  story — if  the  facts 
could  be  checked.  Her  memory 
was  bad.  She  knew  none  of 
the  titles  of  the  cases.  She  re¬ 
membered  few  addresses.  And 
files  on  uncontested  divorces 
are  sealed. 

For  five  days  J-A  reporters 
painstakingly  checked,  and  fi¬ 
nally  came  up  with  one  or  two 
that  jelled.  More  reporters 
were  put  on  the  story.  More 
cases  were  turned  up. 

Evidence  Aids  Prosecutor 


Mahar  told  the  girl  to  keep 
up  her  contact  with  the  private 
detective  who  was  giving  her 
the  jobs  of  being  the  “uniden¬ 
tified  woman”  and  of  testifying 
falsely  at  divorce  trials. 

The  J-A  rented  a  recorder 
and  motion-picture  camera,  and 
was  set  to  rig  them  in  a  hotel 
room  when  the  girl  went  on 
her  next  job. 

Instead,  the  decision  was 
trade  to  give  the  evidence  to 
the  district  attorney.  And  on 
that  evidence,  and  from  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  J-A’s  witness, 
the  case  was  cracked.  Only 
after  the  story  broke  did  the 
predator  get  court  permission 
to  investigate  the  sealed  divorce 
files. 

Mahar  was  in  the  DA's  office 
wpr  day  on  an  off-the-record 
Wsis.  Reporters  were  kept  on 
‘he  story  for  the  30  days  the 


Lone  Reporter  Scores 
Against  Big  Team 

BOULDER.  Colo.  —  A  lone  re¬ 
porter,  working  against  a  staff 
of  seven  newsmen  and  three  ex¬ 
perts  had  a  job 
cut  out  for  him. 

Yet,  in  the 
case  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Theresa 
Foster,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colo- 
rado  co-ed, 
which  became 
the  year’s  big¬ 
gest  story  in 
Colorado,  Dan 
Cronin,  reporter 
for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News, 
came  up  with 
quite  a  few  notable  “firsts.” 

Part  of  his  advantage  lay  in  the 
time  angle.  The  News  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper;  the  Denver  Post,  an 
afternoon  daily. 

Cronin,  capitol  reporter  for 
the  News,  was  assigned  to  the 
story.  Meanwhile.  City  Editor 
Gene  Lowall  of  the  Post  took 
over  with  a  large  staff,  and  three 
days  later  the  Post  hired  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner,  mystery  story 
w’riter,  a  lawyer  and  investiga¬ 
tor:  Dr.  LeMoyne  Snyder  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  expert  in  homi¬ 
cide  cases,  and  Leonard  Keeler, 
of  Chicago,  lie  detector  special¬ 
ist. 

Dr.  Snyder  sat  in  on  all  offi¬ 
cial  investigations  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  police,  and  this  proved 
of  little  help  to  Cronin. 

Yet,  on  two  or  three  occa¬ 
sions.  the  News  had  first  the 
finding  of  clues,  and  arrests  of 
certain  suspects. 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
News,  declared: 

"I  think  Cronin  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job.  He  was  up  against 
terrific  odds,  yet,  aided  by  the 
time  element,  he  came  up  first 
with  every  important  angle  in 
the  story.” 

The  Post  declared  editorially: 

“It  is  now  clear  that  the  mar¬ 
shaling  of  evidence  through  the 
press,  along  with  the  accom- 
pan.ving  pressure  of  public 
wrath,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
solution  of  this  case. 

“The  Pollyana  attitude  of  a 
minor  section  of  the  public, 
which  urges  the  press  to  ‘play 
down’  such  news  as  the  Foster 
case,  is  not  peculiar  to  our 
times.” 

The  editorial  cited  Daniel 
Webster,  who  nearly  a  century 
ago.  urged  publicity  in  the  case 
of  a  murder  of  a  sea  captain. 
Said  the  New  England  states¬ 
man: 

“Especially  in  a  case  exciting 
so  much  attention  as  this,  dis¬ 
covery  must  come,  and  will 
come,  sooner  or  later.  .  .  .  Mean¬ 
time  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep 
its  own  secret.  .  .  .  Was  it  a 
thing  to  be  slept  upon  or  for¬ 
gotten?  Did  you,  gentlemen, 
sleep  quite  as  quietly  in  your 
beds  after  this  murder  as  be¬ 
fore?  ...  If  this  be  excitement. 


Cronin 
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is  it  an  unnatural  or  improper 
excitement?" 

And  the  Post  concluded: 

•  We'll  rest  our  case  on  the 
eloquent  summation  of  Daniel 
Webster." 

'We'll  CaU  You' 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  Fla.— Im¬ 
passe  between  law  -  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  and  the  press, 
arising  from  a  series  of  editorials 
and  outspoken  signed  articles  by 
reporters,  has  left  the  bizarre 
"Studio  Murders’’  an  “unsolved’’ 
crime. 

Blistering  editorials  by  Charles 
Francis  Coe,  Post-Times  editor 
and  publisher,  assailing  the 
lackadaisical  investigation,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  final  official  ultima¬ 
tum  to  reporters:  “Don’t  bother 
us  any  more  about  the  case — if 
and  when  we  get  anything,  we’ll 
call  you  up  and  let  you  know.” 

Press  Facilities 
For  Inaugural 
Are  Elaborate 

Washington — Twice  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  press,  radio,  photo¬ 
graphic  and  television  coverage 
of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  for 
President  ’Truman  in  January, 
over  the  last  formal  inaugural 
in  1941,  is  projected  by  S.  C. 
Brightman,  committee  publicity 
director. 

A  record-breaking  contingent 
of  5.000  newsmen  will  cover  the 
1949  affair,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
committee. 

Plans  for  handling  the  large 
delegation  are  well  under  way. 
although  the  recently  named 
publicity  director  explained  it 
will  be  weeks  before  everything 
is  “completely  packaged.” 

At  the  press  stand  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  opposite  the 
White  house,  100  seats  for  the 
working  press  will  be  held  in  re¬ 
serve  while  800  additional  press 
section  seats  for  others  attend¬ 
ing  are  to  be  set  aside  in  the 
bleachers. 

“Visiting  members  of  the  press 
will  have  to  shift  for  themselves 
m  making  hotel  reservations 
and  housing  arrangements,” 
Brightman  explained. 

Joseph  S.  Evans.  Jr.  has  been 
chosen  executive  secretary  of 
the  Inaugural  Committee.  He 
served  during  the  war  with  the 
London  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  as  manager,  a 
post  he  later  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  chief  European  foreign 
correspondent  and  manager  of 
Newsweek’s  European  bureau. 

■ 

J.  D.  Runkle  to  Get 
NRDGA  Gold  Medal 

Jay  D.  Runkle,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Crow- 
,ey,  Milner  and  Co.,  Detroit,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  will  receive  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  gold  medal  award  em¬ 
blematic  of  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  retail  trade. 

The  medal  will  be  presented 
Jan.  13.  1949.  at  the  banquet 
climaxing  NRDGA 's  38th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  which  takes 
place  Jan.  10-14  in  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  New  York. 


Press  Barred 
From  Execution 
Of  War  Lords 

General  MacArthur  stood  firm 
this  week  on  his  ruling  that  no 
members  of  the  press  shall  be 
permitted  to  see  the  execution 
of  seven  convicted  Japanese  war 
lords.  Furthermore,  he  banned 
information  from  the  jail  to 
American  correspondents. 

Tension  of  Tokyo  correspond¬ 
ents  eased  temporarily  when 
two  of  the  seven  Jap  leaders 
appealed  the  verdict  of  the 
military  tribunal  to  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  MacArthur  in¬ 
dicated  the  executions  would 
be  delayed. 

The  United  Press,  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  Japan,  and  Tokyo 
Correspondents  Club  have  ap¬ 
pealed  the  MacArthur  ruling, 
but  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
Army  Kenneth  Royall  said  the 
matter  was  up  to  MacArthur. 

A  few  breaks  in  the  curtain 
drawn  before  the  press  corps 
come  through  the  Japanese 
press,  which  has  published 
stories  and  pictures  of  a  visit 
paid  to  former  Premier  Koki  Hi- 
rota  by  his  children. 

MacArthur  conceded  some¬ 
what  to  correspondents’  de¬ 
mands.  according  to  Col.  M.  P. 
Echols,  his  publicity  chief,  in 
permitting  a  bulletin  on  the 
hangings  “as  soon  as  possible” 
after  the  event  takes  place  at 
Sugamo  Prison. 

The  correspondents  have  sev¬ 
eral  times  repeated  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  allow  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  to  represent  the  combined 
press. 

Press  correspondents,  at  first 
barred  from  witnessing  the 
hanging  of  11  Nazi  war  crimi¬ 
nals  in  1946.  broke  down  offi¬ 
cial  resistance  and  attended  the 
event  on  the  basis  of  tw®  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  of  the  four 
powers. 

The  reversal  of  the  military 
edict  came  after  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  and  of  messages  to  the 
War  Department,  spearheaded 
by  Unit^  Press. 

■ 

February  Time  Table 
Charts  Suit  Promotion 

Women's  and  misses’  suit  cus¬ 
tomers  have  changed  little  in 
their  seasonal  buying  habits 
from  prewar  to  post-war,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Giesen,  direc¬ 
tor,  Retail  Division.  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  ANPA. 

Giesen  bases  his  statement  on 
a  Neustadt  analysis  of  more 
than  12,000,000  lines  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  devoted  to  wo¬ 
men’s  and  misses’  suit  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  years  1936  through 
1940  and  for  1947. 

The  analysis  shows  that  such 
advertising  reached  a  prewar 
peak  of  3,250,200  lines  in  1937, 
then  dropped  to  1.981.900  in 
1940.  Since  1940  linage  increased 
steadily  to  a  high  of  6.631.100  in 
1946. 

Giesen  announced  that  the 
six-year  pattern  of  women’s  and 
misses'  suit  promotions  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion’s  February  “Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising 
Manual.”  mailed  this  week. 
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Metro  Drops 
Gross  Rate  Plan 
For  Non-Basics 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Group 
has  rescinded  a  proposal  rate 
change  which  would  have  in¬ 
cluded  all  production  costs,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  artwork,  in  the  rates 
of  its  Selective  and  Pacific  Coast 
papers. 

The  plan,  which  was  to  take 
effect  the  first  of  the  year,  has 
been  dropped  “in  consideration 
of  conrmunications  received 
from  many  important  agencies,” 
it  was  stated  by  W.  E.  Hosac, 
president,  in  a  telegraphed  an¬ 
nouncement  to  agencies. 

"The  production  procedure,” 
the  telegram  said,  “will  continue 
without  change  as  practiced 
since  the  Metro  Group  started 
in  1932.  We  shall  continue  to 
maintain  complete  production 
service  to  the  agencies  for  all 
Metro  papers  as  well  as  non- 
Metro  papers.” 

When  the  plan  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  in  October,  the  reasons, 
as  stated  by  Metro,  were:  1.  to 
standardize  engravings,  mats 
and  progressives;  2.  to  provide 
all  member-newspapers  with 
material  made  'from  original 
plates  instead  of  electros;  3.  to 
simplify  the  flow  of  printing 
material  from  agencies  to  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Metro's  Basic  Group,  includ¬ 
ing  20  newspapers  in  14  cities, 
have  heretofore  been  quoted  at 
gross  rates  and  will  continue  on 
that  basis. 

The  other  two  groups — 27 
newspapers  in  27  cities — ^have 
been  quoted  at  net.  Under  the 
proposed  change  all  except  four 
of  these  were  to  come  under 
gross  listing,  according  to  the 
Nov.  1  issue  of  Standard  Rate  & 
Data.  For  the  four  exceptions, 
extra  charges  for  production,  if 
done  by  Metro,  would  be  ‘$25. 
$30.  $35  and  $40  for  2/3 

and  full-page,  respectively. 

It  was  provided  also  that  on 
group  orders,  allowances  for 
plates  provided  by  the  agency 
would  be  $350.  $400.  $575  and 
$700  for  the  respective  ad  sizes. 
Allowances  for  tabloid  would  be 
$275  for  half-page  and  $400, 
full-page. 

Agencies  disapproving  of  the 
proposal  gave  as  their  chief  rea¬ 
son  their  objection  to  losing 
control  over  production.  Some 
stated  also  that  the  allowances 
for  agency-provided  engravings 
were  not  adequate  and  would, 
in  effect,  penalize  the  users  of 
the  full  list  to  the  advantage  of 
users  of  the  Basic  Group  only. 

Another  objection  concerned 
the  time  element.  The  plan,  it 
was  stated,  would  require  the 
production  of  duplicate  artwork 
and  would  delay  the  making  of 
merchandising  reprints. 

■ 

Earnings  Higher 

Vancouver.  B.  C. — Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  publishes 
the  Vancouver  Sun,  improved  its 
net  earnings  in  the  year  ended 
Aug.  31.  The  annual  report 
shows  net  profits  of  $176,496,  or 
$2.51  per  common  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $94,711,  of  $1.31.  in 
the  previous  year. 


$17,230,000  Sales 
Reported  by  Hoe 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  reports  for 
its  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30. 
1948,  a  net  profit,  after  taxes,  of 
$1,702,384,  which  compared  with 
a  net  profit  of  $1,710,367  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Sales  for 
the  1948  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$1'7,230.000  compared  with  $13,- 
798.000  the  previous  year. _ 

750,000th  Ad 
Starts  the  Music 
And  Sells  Suite 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  When  Mrs. 
Howard  Weaver,  who  wanted  to 
sell  her  dining  room  suite,  put 
a  classified  ad  in  the  Enquirer, 
Nov.  18.  she  was  the  most 
startled  woman  in  town. 

As  Robert  Mains  accepted  the 
copy,  a  bell  and  siren  sounded 
and  crowds  jammed  into  the 
Enquirer  building  foyer.  Every¬ 
one  thought  it  was  either  a  fire 
or  burglary. 

William  F.  Carr,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  informed 
Mrs.  Weaver  she  had  just  placed 
the  750.000th  ad  of  1948.  He 
escorted  her  to  the  office  of 
Publisher  Roger  H.  Ferger,  who 
gave  her  a  scroll  upon  which  the 
event  was  duly  recorded,  a  War 
Bond  inscribed  with  her  name, 
and  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Enquirer. 

A  few  minutes  later.  Mrs. 
Weaver  received  a  glazed  proof 
of  the  ad.  which  the  composing 
room  already  had  set  up.  attrac¬ 
tively  arranged  in  a  folder  let¬ 
tered  “750.()00th.''  Then  Carr 
pinned  on  her  a  corsage  attached 
to  a  pennant-shaped  card  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  numerals.  Carna¬ 
tions  framed  by  similar  cards 
were  worn  by  all  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  employes 
to  whom  Mrs.  Weaver  was  per¬ 
sonally  introduced.  "This  is  the 
first  time  I've  ever  won  any¬ 
thing.”  she  said 

Carr  reported  that  the  En¬ 
quirer  will  publish  approximate¬ 
ly  830.000  classified  ads  this 
year.  In  1947  the  total  was  756.- 
238.  He  added  that  classified 
advertising  should  total  7.000,000 
lines  this  year — 1,000.000  more 
than  last  year. 

(P.S. — Mrs.  Weaver  sold  her 
furniture. ) 

■ 

Weekly  House  Feature 
In  Metro  Mat  Service 

A  new  Small  House  Plans 
feature,  designed  to  make  it 
possible  for  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
ject  community-wide  “House  of 
the  Week"  promotions  for  a 
.solid  year,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Metro  Newspaper 
Service  for  1949. 

First  installment  of  the  fea¬ 
ture,  presenting  original  designs 
of  the  Small  House  Planning 
Bureau  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  January  issue  now 
being  distributed.  Four  or  more 
houses  will  follow  in  succeeding 
monthly  issues  until  the  serie.s 
of  52  is  complete. 

Working  blueprints  and  com¬ 
plete  building  specifications  are 
available  from  the  Bureau  for 
each  house. 


Booth  Papers 
Issue  New 
Market  Data 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
issued  its  1948  Market  Data 
Folder,  containing  comprehen¬ 
sive  market  information  about 
the  eight  Michigan  cities  in 
which  it  has  newspapers:  Grand 
Rapids,  Saginaw,  Jackson.  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Flint.  Kalamazoo,  Bay 
City  and  Ann  Arbor. 

Arranged  for  quick  reference 
and  designed  for  filing  by  indi¬ 
vidual  cities,  if  desired,  the  facts 
for  each  market  are  printed  in 
a  separate  four-page  leaflet. 

In  each  case  there  is  a  map 
of  the  area  showing  the  density 
of  the  Booth  papers'  coverage. 
“Practically  100';  coverage"  of 
families  is  claimed  in  each  city. 

Among  the  numerous  facts 
covered  are:  populations;  fam¬ 
ilies  in  city  and  trading  zones; 
home  ownership;  telephone 
ownership;  auto  registrations; 
retail  sales  broken  down  by 
commodity  groups;  lists  of 
towns  covered  by  each  paper, 
with  retail  outlets,  population, 
circulation,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  another  listing,  wholesale 
and  retail  establishments  are 
listed  in  detail.  This  section 
gives  the  number  of  city  and 
road  salesmen  in  the  case  of 
each  wholesaler;  also  his  volun¬ 
tary-chain  sponsor,  counties 
covered.  lines  handled,  and 
where  the  buying  is  done. 

Also  in  this  listing  are  wagon 
jobbers,  with  numbers  of  sales¬ 
men  and  trucks,  counties  cov¬ 
ered  and  lines  handled,  as  well 
as  information  on  food  brokers, 
super  markets.  chain  drug 
stores,  drug  wholesalers,  chain 
grocers  and  voluntary  chains. 

In  addition  to  the  leaflets  for 
individual  cities,  another  four- 
page  section  brings  together 
population  and  sales  data  for 
all  eight  communities. 

Each  folder  also  describes  the 
Booth  “Dealer  Service  Plan. " 
which  includes  such  activities 
as  monthly  visits  to  key  food 
and  drug  stores;  provision  of 
route  lists,  salesmen's  portfolios 
and  special  trade  surveys;  solici¬ 
tation  of  tie-in  advertising;  sur¬ 
veys  of  dealer  reaction  to  cam¬ 
paigns.  and  publication  of  a  re¬ 
tailers'  bulletin  eight  times  a 
year. 


He  Gets  Shirt 
Off  HSTs  Back 

San  Diego.  Calif.  —  Editor- 
Publisher  John  A.  Kennedy  of 
the  San  Diego  Daily  Journal  has 
the  shirt  off  President  Truman  s 
back. 

While  vacationing  at  Key  West 
recently.  Kennedy  admired  the 
multi-colored  sports  shirt  the 
President  was  wearing.  Mr. 
Truman  put  it  on  Kennedy  and 
told  him  it  was  his.  Kennedy 
kept  it  on  one  condition:  That 
all  members  of  the  First  Family 
autograph  it.  They  did. 

Kennedy  was  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  M’r.  Truman  in  the 
election  campaign. 


Chicago  Typos' 
Parley  Resumes 

Chicago  —  Publishers  and  thf 
scale  committee  of  Typographi 
cal  Union  No.  16  resumed  cod- 
tract  negotiations  here  Tuesda- 
and  again  on  Friday,  the  fim 
meetings  since  Federal  Jud.. 
Luther  M.  Swygert  accepted  ft. 
ITU  pledge  of  compliance,  unde 
terms  of  a  contempt  decree 


Young  Urges 
More  Funds  for 
'System'  Ads 

Advertisers  should  spend  at 
least  $20,000,000  a  year  for  the 
next  four  years  in  support  of 
the  Advertising  Council's  cam¬ 
paign  for  understanding  of  fto 
American  economic  system,  John 
Orr  Young  said  this  wert  ft 
a  luncheon  talk  before  the 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion's  research  group  in  New 
York. 

The  $20,000,000  figure  is  “small 
indeed,”  said  Young,  compared 
with  the  expenditures  for  liquor 
advertising,  which  he  estimated 
at  about  $125,000,000  this  year 
(  Young,  co-founder  of  Young  I 
Rubicam  ad  agency  and  now  a 
public  relations  counsel,  has 
been  active  in  a  committee 
formed  a  year  ago  to  promote 
temperance  among  young  people 
through  advertising.) 

“A  few  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  cannot  do 
the  educational  job  need^  if 
we  are  either  to  convert  or  si¬ 
lence  the  pinks  and  reds  and 
if  we  are  to  awaken  the  apa¬ 
thetic  citizen,”  Young  declared. 

■ 

Roy  Roberts  Urges 
Participation  in  AP 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  future 
of  the  Associated  Press  depends 
upon  the  full  participation  of 
small  papers  in  the  organization. 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  said  here  Nov 
29. 

Roberts,  a  member  of  the  AP 
board  of  directors,  spoke  at  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  Kansas  and 
Missouri  members  of  AP.  He 
declared  the  greatest  guarantee 
of  the  integrity  of  the  news  is 
in  the  diversified  membership 

Frank  Gorrie,  manager  of  tte 
AP  bureau  here,  announced 
that  the  Goodland  (Kan.)  New 
and  Brookfield  (  Mo. )  Newt  are 
new  members. 

Photo  contest  winners  were 
announced:  News — Harold  Per 
man,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Stir- 
Times,  and  Clark  Thomas. 
Hutchinson  ( Kan. )  News-Hc 
aid:  sports — Jack  Zehrt,.  ^ 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
Whitley  Austin,  Hufchinio* 
News-Herald;  feature  —  D*™ 
Cauthen.  Kansas  City  Stor  and 
Ray  Hafford.  Coffeyville  (Kan.' 
Journal. 

m 

Deal  for  ABC  Is  Off 

Negotiations  by  20th  CenW 
Fox  Film  Corp.  for  purcha»« 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 
fallen  through.  The  offer.  wh“ 
substantial,  was  not  acceptaw* 
to  ABC. 
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thoughts  of  leading  cartoonists  as  1948  BEGINS  TO  WANE 


3-POINT  LANDING 

Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette 


ON  STAGE 

Chase,  Nev>  Orleans  (La.)  States 


CRIME  DOCTOR 

Cargill,  Central  Press  Association 


Holiday  Ad  Splurge 
Jams  Boston  Stores 

By  Jphn  Mason  Potter 


boston — More  than  1,000,000 

shoppers  thronged  the  stores 
of  downtown  Boston  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving  in  response 
to  the  biggest  splurge  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  seen  here. 

The  shoppers  constituted  the 
biggest  crowd  ever  brought  into 
the  downtown  area  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  to  witness  a  pa¬ 
rade  or  the  personal  appearance 
of  a  Presidential  candidate. 
They  jammed  Washington  Street 
for  blocks,  and  the  shoppers 
flowed  out  on  to  the  narrow 
streets,  holding  up  auto  traffic. 
Special  police  were  rushed  to 
the  area  to  help  control  the 
throng. 

Records  Broken 

This  crowd  came  in  response 
to  inflated  editions  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  of  the  evening  papers  of 
Friday. 

Thanksgiving  saw  existing 
records  for  large  regular  issues 
either  equaled  or  broken  by  the 
morning  papers.  The  Globe  and 
the  Herald  both  equa’ed  the 
record  of  64  pages  that  dated 
back  20  years. 

The  Post  broke  that  record 
with  88  pages  in  producing  the 
largest  standard-size  paper  in 
Boston’s  history.  The  tabloid 
Record  of  the  next  morning  had 
88  pages.  Its  bulldog  edition 
reached  many  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  on  the  evening  of  the  holi¬ 
day. 

T^e  next  day  the  afternoon 
tabloid,  the  American,  hit  96 
pages  and  contained  the  largest 
number  of  pages  ever  published 
in  any  dally  newsoaper  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  either  tabloid  or  standard 
sue. 

The  picture  of  a  million  shop¬ 
pers  getting  an  early  start  on 
Christmas  buying  was  in 
jWking  contrast  to  the  story  of 
boHdav  sales  sagging  seriously 
oirwghout  the  country.  The 
ooston  merchants  decided  to 


prime  the  pump,  and  the  result 
was  a  day  that  was  the  biggest 
in  dollar  vo.ume  ever  seen  in 
The  Hub. 

Biggest  Fur  Sale 

Filene’s  reported  the  next  day 
in  an  ad  that  it  had  sold  more 
fur  coats  that  Friday  than  on 
any  other  day  in  its  existence. 
The  store,  which  advertises  it¬ 
self  as  the  largest  specialty  store 
in  the  world,  told  its  customers 
the  dollar  volume  in  fur  coats 
on  that  day  nearly  doubled 
that  of  the  previous  best  day. 

With  newspaper  advertising 
making  such  a  striking  demon¬ 
stration  of  its  pulling  power,  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  has 
remained  heavy.  None  of  the 
papers  printed  special  editions 
but  simply  expanded  their  regu¬ 
lar  editions. 

There  were  no  special  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  shows  at  the 
stores,  etc.,  to  ,ure  the  shoppers. 
Neither  was  there  any  radio, 
billboard  or  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  aimed  at  that  day. 

Ad  Supplements  Boost 
Philadelphia  Business 
PHILADELPHIA  —  Volume  of 

advertising  for  the  holiday 
trade  here  is  shaping  up  in  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  proportions.  News¬ 
paper  linage  is  leading  the  way 
with  unprecedented  totals. 

So  great  is  the  space  demand 
that  local  newspapers  are  unable 
to  accommodate  the  flood  of  or¬ 
ders  to  their  regular  week-end 
editions.  To  expedite  matters, 
department  stores  are  having  the 
newspapers  print  up  special  ad¬ 
vertising  supplements  which  are 
stuffed  with  the  regular  run  of 
Sunday  papers. 

What  IS  said  to  be  the  largest 
gift  section  ever  published  by 
any  Philadelphia  store  appeared 
in  the  Nov.  28  editions  of  the 
PhVadelvhia  Sunday  Bulletin. 
Running  to  56  pages,  the  black- 


and-white  number  with  color 
cover  was  folded  into  the 
Bulletin  for  N.  Snellenburg  Co., 
as  part  of  their  diamond  jubilee. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage,  the  Snellenburg  manage¬ 
ment  bought  50,000  extra  copies 
for  distribution  at  strategic 
points  throughout  their  store. 

Equally  outstanding  was  a  roto 
supplement  printed  with  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  the  Lit  Brothers 
department  store.  The  stuffed 
section  ran  to  28  pages,  all  done 
in  color  by  the  intaglio  process. 

For  three  successive  week¬ 
ends,  covering  the  last  three 
Sundays  in  November,  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  broken  all  previous 
records  for  Sunday  advertising, 
each  succeeding  November 
week-end  mounting  higher  than 
the  previous  week-end. 

An  Inquirer  promotion  ad  ap¬ 
pearing  told  how  advertising 
totals  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1948  had  run  in  excess  of 
23,000,000  lines,  auguring  a  total 
for  the  entire  year  1948  far  be¬ 
yond  anything  ever  before  ac¬ 
complished  in  Inquirer  history. 
A  previous  record  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  lines  monthly 
for  a  full  year  had  represented 
tops. 

All-Time  Ad  Record 
For  New  York  Times 
A  NEW,  all-time  advertising 

record  for  the  New  York 
Times  —  and  for  all  New  York 
newspapers  —  was  set  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  28,  when  the  Times 
carried  1,402  columns  (420,507 
lines)  of  advertising. 

Previous  all-time  record  of 
1.383  columns  was  set  by  the 
edition  of  Sunday.  Dec.  7.  1947, 
which  included  a  28-page  Winter 
Vacation  supplement. 

The  new  record  edition  car¬ 
ried  637  columns  of  advertising 
in  the  96-page  main  news  sec¬ 
tion.  which  was  split  into  three 
parts.  The  edition  carried  a  spe¬ 
cial  eieht-page  section  for  the 
John  Wanamaker  store. 

124  Paqes  in  St.  Louis; 

Also  Biq  Color  Section 
ST.  LOUIS  —  Pre-Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  has  brought  many 
records  of  achievement  to  St. 


Louis  newspapers. 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  paper 
of  the  Globe-Democrat,  only 
daily  publication  on  the  holiday, 
totaled  124  pages  and  was  call^ 
the  largest  regular  issue  ever 
printed  in  St.  Louis. 

The  issue  contained  more  than 
750  columns  of  advertisements 
and  250  columns  of  news  and 
features. 

On  the  Sunday  following 
Thanksgiving,  the  Post-Dispatch 
printed  a  16-page  supplement 
for  Famous-Barr  department 
store,  all  done  in  four  colors. 
Preparation  of  pages  began 
shortly  after  Oct.  1. 

A  'Most'  for  Michigan 

CADILLAC,  Mich.— The  40-page 

issue  of  the  Cadillac  Evening 
News  on  Nov.  23  contained  “the 
most  Christmas  advertising  ever 
published  in  one  issue  in  North¬ 
ern  Michigan  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.’’ 


From  Adless  to  Adiull 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— The  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
which  during  the  worst  of  the 
newsprint  shortage  ran  adless 
editions  on  Thanksgiving  and 
other  holidays,  reversed  the 
move  this  year  with  108  pages 
in  six  sections  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Three  days  later,  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  carried  112  pages. 


Stuffed  Editions 
HOUSTON,  Tex.— The  Houston 
Chronicle  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  Thursday  and 
Friday  editions  of  the  paper  may 
reach  the  subscriber  late  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  necessary  to 
handslip  sections  between  now 
and  Christmas.  The  announce¬ 
ment  said  the  Chronicle  is  now 
publishing  a  paper  “equal  in 
size  to  most  any  in  America.” 


17,781  Inches  of  Ads  " 
Atlanta,  Ga.  —  In  its  largest 
Thanksgiving  edition  ever  pub¬ 
lished — 128  pages — the  Atlanta 
Constitution  carried  17,781  inch¬ 
es  of  advertising,  which  resulted 
in  a  merchandising  turnover  un¬ 
equaled  in  Atlanta’s  shopping 
history. 
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G.  E.  Uses 
2-Page  Co-op 
Ad  in  Color 

Chicago — Spotlighted  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  28,  by  a  two-page, 
run-of-the-paper  color  ad  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  the  con¬ 
tinued  progress  of  Selective 
Area  advertising  techniques 
during  1948. 

The  display,  featuring  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  products,  was  the  first 
double  truck  use  of  color  under 
the  Selective  Area  cooperative 
advertising  formula.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  R.  Cooper,  Jr., 
Inc.,  distributor,  and  60  dealers, 
each  o!  whom  was  exclusively 
identified  with  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
shared  the  cost  of  the  ad. 

As  set  up  by  the  Tribune,  the 
Selective  Area  technique  enables 
a  cooperating  dealer  to  pur¬ 
chase  exclusive  use  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  a  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation  within  his  trad¬ 
ing  radius  at  the  same  milline 
rates  available  to  advertisers 
using  total  circulation.  While 
other  dealers  are  identified  with 
the  same  advertisement,  no  com¬ 
peting  dealer  within  his  own 
trade  area  participates. 

Since  the  Tribune  publishes 
Selective  Area  advertising  in  its 
five  Sunday  metropolitan  sec¬ 
tions  which  cover  five  separate 
Chicagoland  areas,  only  12  non¬ 
competitive  dealers  were  listed 
at  a  time  in  the  Nov.  28  color 
spread  although  60  firms 
throughout  the  entire  Chicago¬ 
land  area  divided  the  dealers' 
share  of  the  ad  cost  for  the  en¬ 
tire  city  and  suburban  area 
covered. 

Selective  Area  techniques, 
first  tested  by  the  Tribune  in 
October,  1946,  were  utilized  by 
some  35  manufacturers  and  their 
Chicago  distributing  organiza¬ 
tions  in  placing  278,996  lines  of 
advertising  in  the  Tribune  in 
1947. 

On  the  basis  of  orders  already 
placed  more  than  315,000  lines 
of  Selective  Area  copy  will 
swell  the  Tribune's  total  linage 
this  year. 


17  Listed  to 
Librarians’ 


SEVENTEEN  newspaper  librari¬ 
ans  will  attend  a  one  -  week 
seminar  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  Univer- 
sity  starting  on 
Dec.  6th.  Four  *. 

women  will  at-  H 

tend.  iF-  ^  y 

This  is  the 
first  seminar  to 
last  only  one 
week.  Since  the 
Institute  opened 
in  1946  most 
seminars  have 
been  of  three 
weeks  and  the 
range  for  pro- 

grams  for  Americans  has  been 
from  two  to  four  weeks.  Floyd 
Taylor,  Institute  Director,  said 
the  length  of  seminars  would 
vary  in  the  future. 

Members  of  the  library  semi¬ 
nar  are: 

Maurice  B.  A.miot,  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman-Review. 

Charles  A.  Brown,  III,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Jack  Burness,  Washington  (D. 
C. )  Post. 

Clarissa  Deming,  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  American. 

Harvey  S.  Ford,  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Gibson, 
Afro-American  Newspapers,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Elwin  S.  Greene,  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram. 

Betty  Louise  Hale,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

John  A.  Johnston,  Scranton 
( Pa. )  Times. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  E.  Kelly,  Mi¬ 
ami  ( Fla. )  Herald. 

Chester  M.  Lewis,  New  York 
Times. 

Henry  Edward  Losse,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C. )  Evening  Post. 

Melvin  Pettit,  Washington 
(  D.  C. )  Evening  Star. 

David  A.  Rhydwen,  Toronto 
(Can.)  Globe  &  Mail. 

Lawrence  J.  Schreiber,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O. )  Press. 

Ralph  Joseph  Shoemaker, 


Attend 

Seminar 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  &  Cou¬ 
rier  Journal. 

Arthur  Carlton  Smyth,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  will  be;  sources  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  newspaper  library,  with 
emphasis  on  free  or  low-cost 
material;  filing  systems  and 
equipment;  use  of  microfilm,  in¬ 
cluding  simplified  methods  and 
prospective  developments;  li¬ 
brary  needs  of  newspaper  owned 
television  stations;  library  budg¬ 
ets;  and  the  selection  and  train¬ 
ing  of  library  employes. 

Some  of  the  topics  will  be  di¬ 
vided  so  that  brief  periods  of 
time  will  be  devoted  to  various 
specialties.  The  discussion  of 
sources  of  material,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  will  include  sessions  on  gov¬ 
ernment  material,  pamphlets, 
material  on  foreign  affairs. 
United  Nations  material,  maps, 
pictures,  standard  reference 
works,  etc. 

The  discussion  leaders  will  in¬ 
clude;  Jerome  Wilcox,  librarian 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Miss  Ruth  Savord, 
librarian  of  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations;  Mrs.  V.  A.  Ca- 
been,  chief  of  the  Acquisition 
Unit  of  the  United  Nations  Li¬ 
brary;  Miss  Ena  Yonge,  curator 
of  maps  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society;  William  Dow¬ 
ney,  librarian  of  Look. 

Also  Joseph  Molloy,  librarian 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Jenks,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times  Index;  Har¬ 
mon  H.  Gilbert,  of  Diebold,  Inc.; 
Dr.  Fremont  Rider,  librarian  of 
Wesleyan  University;  Gerritt  E. 
Fielstra,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Photographic  Service  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library;  Maurice 
Symonds,  librarian  of  New  York 
News. 

Also  Robert  Grayson,  librarian 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  Miss  Elizabeth  Ferguson, 
librarian  of  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance;  Miss  Eleanor  S.  Cav¬ 
anaugh,  librarian  of  Standard  & 
Poor’s  Corp. 


Monitor  Marks 
Its  40th  Year; 
'Right  Side  Up' 

Boston,  Mass. — The  Chruti*, 
Science  Monitor  marked  the 
40th  anniversary  of  its  first  » 
sue  Nov.  24,  when  it  devoted  tilt 
entire  first  page,  of  its  seconi 
section  to  outlining  the  progress 
made  by  the  paper. 

Paul  S.  Deland,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  recounted  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  decision  to  publish  i 
daily  paper.  A  quarter-ccntey 
before  the  first  issue  of  the 
Monitor  rolled  off  the  preses 
at  the  Back  Bay  plant.  Miry 
Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  Ouii- 
tian  Science,  criticized  the  jn- 
pers  of  that  period  for  their  em¬ 
phasis  on  evil. 

“While  the  idea  of  the  Mon¬ 
itor  was  maturing  for  years,  the 
actual  establishment  was  ic 
complished  in  about  three 
months,’’  Deland  related. 

Several  weeks  before  the  firs 
issue,  a  staff  of  15  writers  aul 
editors  began  training  them¬ 
selves  to  write  and  edit  the  kind 
of  paper  that  Mrs.  Eddy  hid 
had  in  mind. 

They  worked  under  the  direr 
tion  of  Archibald  Lellan,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Alexander  Dodds,  mu- 
aging  editor. 

Deland,  a  member  of  that 
original  group,  recalled:  We 
practiced  rewriting  stories  to 
bring  out  the  more  helpful  and 
constructive  angles.  We  minim¬ 
ized  the  sensational  and  elimi¬ 
nated  unnecessary  disixirdut 
details.  In  the  words  of  Mr 
Dodds  we  turned  the  ordioaiy 
newspaper  way  of  handling  i 
story  upside  down — that  is,  k 
wrote  it  right  side  up  instoid 
of  wrong  side  up.’’ 

That  first  issue  had  12  page 
Its  price  was  two  cents,  aid  dr 
culation  was  82,500.  A  few  dap 
later  it  stabilize  at  38,000.  To¬ 
day  the  circulation  is  neuh 
170,000  and  it  reaches  120  for 
eign  states  and  countries. 

The  first  Monitor  of  40  years 
ago  had  54  advertisement 
Eighteen  of  those  original  it 
vertisers  are  still  using  fl* 
Monitor. 


Rhydwen  Schreiber  Shoemaker  Smyi^ 
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McCullagh  Plans 
Toronto  Telegram 

His  $3,610,000  Bid  Is  Highest; 

Wright  Not  a  Partner  in  Deal 
By  James  Montagues 

TORONTO  —  Clement  George  It  was  a  tough  assignment, 
McCullagh  Ls  the  Horatio  Al-  but  young  George  in  his  first 
■  type  in  fact,  not  in  fiction,  week  earned  a  $10  bonus  for  the 
*  Not  so  many  years  ago  he  number  of  subscriptions  turned 
sold  newspapers  on  a  London,  in.  When  an  opening  came  to 
Ontario,  street  corner.  be  a  reporter  on  the  Globe,  he 

Today,  43  years  old,  he  is  gave  up  the  job  he  had  only  re- 
president  and  publisher  of  a  cently  started  at  a  bank  at  Lon- 
morning  and  evening  daily  in  don.  Ontario,  and  moved  to  To- 
Toronto,  the  combined  circula-  ronto.  Within  a  few  years  he 
tion  of  which  surpasses  that  of  was  assigned  to  the  financial  de- 
any  single  Canadian  daily  news-  partment,  soon  became  assistant 
pjper,  financial  editor,  and  began  to 

When  George  McCullagh  was  make  connections  among  the 
12  years  old  he  sold  the  Toronto  brokerage  houses  which  were 
Globe  in  his  home  town.  In  doing  a  boom  business  just  be- 
1936  he  bought  the  Globe  for  fore  the  1929  crash. 

$1,850,000  cash.  A  month  later  He  wanted  to  make  some  in- 
he  bought  the  second  Toronto  novations  in  the  department,  but 
morning  paper,  the  Mail  and  was  vetoed.  No  such  moderni- 
Empire,  for  $2,020,000,  and  zations  were  desired  on  the  pa- 
amalgamated  the  two  papers  Per.  which  had  been  started  in 
into  the  Toronto  Globe  and  1844,  and  which  at  that  time  did 
Mail,  which  today  has  the  larg-  not  accept  tobacco  advertising 
est  morning  circulation  in  Can-  nor  run  horse-racing  results.  So 
ada,  218,481  copies.  George  McCullagh  left,  with  the 

Last  week  he  bought  the  To-  prophecy  that  next  time  he 
ronto  Evening  Telegram,  with  came  to  the  Globe  it  would  be 
a  circulation  of  196,034  copies,  to  buy  it. 

for  $3,610,000.  He  went  to  a  large  Toronto 

The  only  other  Toronto  daily  brokerage  house,  where  he  be- 
is  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  an  came  manager  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
evening  paper  with  a  circulation  change  business  of  the  firm, 
of  369,276  copies,  largest  of  any  That  was  in  1928.  Despite  the 
Canadian  daily.  market  crash  of  1929,  he  did  so 

Wealth  from  Mining  P^sonal  operations 

Tut^r-  11  -u  •  i  mines  and  oil  stock  that 

George  McCullagh  is  one  of  in  1933  he  bought  a  partnership 

*e  vigorous  young  men  who  in  another  brokerage  house 

have  become  wealtl^  in  the  de-  which  became  Barrett,  McCul- 

velopment  of  the  Dominion  as  lagh  &  Co 
I  gold-mining  nation.  It  was  his  -  .  j  ,  . 

sale  of  mining  stock  and  not  Friendship  with  Wright 

newspapers  that  brought  him  to  It  was  while  there  that  he 
the  forefront  as  one  of  Canada's  nrtct  one  of  Canada’s  wealthy 
bright  young  men  during  the  prospectors,  a  shy  reserved 
depression  of  the  Thirties.  bachelor  recluse,  William  H. 

It  was  not  a  depression  for  Wright,  who  lived  at  Barrie, 
young  George  McCullagh.  He  Ont..  some  60  miles  north  of 
helped  push  Canada’s  gold-min-  Toronto.  When  Wright  told  ag- 
iag  boom  which  was  only  gressive  young  McCullagh  he 
stopped  by  the  war  when  there  was  not  interested  in  buying 
was  a  need  for  men  to  do  more  stock  McCullagh  was  trying 
ntal  work  than  mine  gold  ore.  sell,  George  said  bood-bye  to 
Young  George  did  so  well  as  Wright.  That  seemed  to  please 
a  miaing  broker  that  when  he  Ihc  old  prospector,  who  was 
was  31  years  old  in  1936  he  was  used  to  more  high-pressure 
"?“e  a  governor  of  the  Univer-  salesmen.  When  next  Wright 
^  of  Toronto,  one  of  the  larg-  ^nd  McCullagh  met,  it  was  on 
«  universities  in  the  British  some  business  Wright  wanted 
Commonwealth.  He  himself  had  done.  TOat  started  a  friend- 
had  the  opportunity  ship  which  culminated  in  the 
to  fimsh  high  school.  purchase  of  the  Toronto  Globe 

wt  McCullagh  had  an  itch  to  on  Oct.  14,  1936. 
wt  into  newspaper  Work  from  McCullagh  tells  the  story  that 
™  day  he  started  to  sell  morn-  he  had  gone  to  the  Globe  edi- 
to  help  the  fam-  tpr  to  compliment  him  on  the 
c-  Oddget.  At  15  years  of  age  oice  write-up  which  McCullagh 
*  job  on  the  To-  had  been  given  when  he  was 
nwo  Globe,  wrote  so  persua-  made  a  governor  of  the  Univer- 
a  letter  that  the  circulation  sitv  of  Toronto.  He  stayed  to 
sent  him  a  railway  talk  about  the  purchase  of  the 
Sr.  to  come  to  Toronto  for  paper,  then  in  not  too  good 
jJMr  i^y  to  visit  the  Canadian  financial  condition.  William 
Exhibition.  There  was  Wright  wanted  to  do  something 
™  job  at  the  paper  for  young  with  his  mining  riches,  and  so 
but  he  was  offered  a  McCullagh  told  him  about  buy- 
^n^sion  job  of  selling  sub-  ing  the  Globe, 
xnptions  in  the  rural  areas.  Wright,  who  had  arrived  in 
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Toronto  from  England  with  $10 
in  his  pocket  in  1907.  and  had 
struck  pay  dirt  in  1911  at  Kirk¬ 
land  Lake  in  northern  Ontario, 
thought  a  newspaper  would  be 
a  good  thing,  took  a  major  share 
of  the  paper.  McCullagh  and 
associates  took  the  rest. 

A  month  later  McCullagh  ac¬ 
quired  the  Mail  and  Empire, 
Wright  being  again  his  backer. 
The  combined  paper  at  that 
time  was  79%  Wright’s. 

McCullagh  got  Wright  to 
spend  almost  another  $2,000,000 
on  a  new  building  at  York  and 
King  Sts.,  to  house  the  new 
combined  Globe  and  Mail.  It  is 
a  showplace,  with  presses  on 
street  floor  level  for  all  to  see. 
and  roomy  sumptuous  well- 
lighted  offices. 

When  McCullagh  became  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  made  up  of  Lib- 
,  eral  and  Conservative  compo¬ 
nent  papers,  he  stated  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  paper  would  be  in¬ 
dependent.  He  gave  up  his 
stock  brokerage  business,  put  all 
his  time  on  the  paper,  wrote 
some  of  the  editorials  which  he 
signed,  and  began  to  develop 
a  metropolitan  morning  paper. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tics.  backing  the  Ontario  Liberal 
regime,  criticising  the  federal 
Liberal  government,  even  start¬ 
ed  a  Leadership  League  which 
did  not  survive  very  long. 

When  Canada  went  to  war  in 
1939,  George  McCullagh,  then 
only  34  years  old  joined  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  He 
obtained  a  commission,  and  in 
this  he  differed  from  his  friend 
Wright  who  in  the  First  World 
War  was  the  only  millionaire 
private  in  the  Canadian  Army. 

In  1940  he  was  placed  on  re¬ 
serve  of  the  RCAF  on  medical 
grounds,  flew  to  England  to 
study  war  conditions  at  first¬ 
hand. 

Backs  Conservatives 

From  backing  the  Ontario 
Liberal  Party,  McCullagh  has 
turned  politically  to  backing  the 
Conservative  Party,  provincial- 
ly  and  in  the  federal  field.  He 
made  his  change  publicly  in  the 
federal  Canadian  election  of 
1945.  This  is  of  special  interest 
in  connection  with  his  purchase 
of  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  which  has  been  staunchly 
Conservative  since  its  founding, 
and  is  very  strong  for  British 
Empire  bonds,  displaying  the 
Union  Jack  on  its  front  page 
every  edition.  McCullagh  an¬ 
nounced  the  Telegram  “will  be 
politically  independent’’  and  a 
separate  entity  from  the  Globe 
and  Mail. 

It  Ls  also  of  interest  to  note 
that  in  his  official  statement  on 
his  acquisition  of  the  Telegram. 
MicCullagh  stated  that  William 
H.  Wright  was  in  no  way  fi¬ 
nancially  associated  with  him 
in  the  purchase.  “But,”  he  said. 
“Mr.  Wright  is  still  my  partner 
as  far  as  the  Globe  and  Mail  is 
concerned.” 

MicCullagh  took  over  control 
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C.  George  McCullagh 

of  the  Telegram  Dec.  1.  He  will 
continue  to  publish  it  at  its 
present  location  of  Bay  and  Me¬ 
linda  Sts.,  with  an  independent 
staff.  Undoubtedly  a  new  build¬ 
ing  will  go  up  for  the  evening 
paper,  as  the  present  property 
is  very  old. 

McCullagh  is  very  modern  in 
his  newspaper  improvements, 
aside  from  technical  innova¬ 
tions.  He  was  the  first  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  publisher  to 
buy  an  airplane  for  the  news 
and  executive  staff  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  in  1937.  The  first 
plane  burned  after  making  a 
tour  of  western  United  States 
and  Canada  in  1937,  and  was  re¬ 
placed  with  an  amphibian  after 
the  war,  which  is  daily  in  use 
by  the  staff  and  by  executives. 

He  has  also  long  sought  a  ra¬ 
dio  station  license  unsuccessful¬ 
ly,  and  was  prepared  to  go  into 
facsimile  radio  newspaper  trans¬ 
mission  several  years  ago,  but 
has  now  given  up  his  attempt 
because  of  obstacles  placed  in 
his  way  by  the  government 
broadcasting  corporation  and 
regulatory  body. 

He  Ls  married  to  the  former 
Phyllis  Laidlaw.  aixi  has  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  owns 
a  country  estate  at  Thornhill, 
north  of  Toronto,  and  his  hob¬ 
bies  are  fishing  and  horses,  hay¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  stables  in 
Canada.  Besides  the  Globe  and 
Miail,  horses  form  a  bond  of 
common  interest  with  his  friend 
William  Wright. 

Four  tenders  were  lodged  with 
the  Telegram’s  trustees,  who 
asked  for  bids  under  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  John  Ross  Robert¬ 
son,  the  paper’s  founder.  One 
was  disqualified  because  it  did 
not  comply  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  sale. 

The  two  losing  tenders  were 
made  by  William  T.  Aitken, 
nephew  of  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
with  Robert  Fennell,  corpora¬ 
tion  lawyer;  and  by  Dominion 
Securities  Corp.,  Ltd.,  and 
Greenshields  &  Co.,  on  behalf  of 
an  undisclosed  party. 

Other  interested  parties  who 
dropped  out  in  the  final  round 
were  Roy  Thomson  and  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  Kenneth  Edey  and 
Ronald  McEachern.  The  Aitken- 
Fennell  bid  was  about  $300,000 
below  the  purchase  price.  Trus¬ 
tees  said  all  three  tenders  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  secret  reserve  price. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  will 
go  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 


L.I.R.R.  Disarms  Critics 
By  Self-Kidding  P.R. 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


TO  MANY  a  New  York  suburb¬ 
anite,  the  initials  L.  I.  R.  R. 
stand  for  ‘  Lingering  Illness  Rail¬ 
road.” 

A  radio  wit  has  characterized 
the  Long  Island  as  the  probable 
subject  of  the  Biblical  passage, 
“Ihe  Lord  made  all  creeping 
things.” 

The  gag  about  the  fe'.low  who 
boarded  the  train  as  a  boy  and 
left  a  man,  if  it  didn't  originate 
with  the  Long  Island,  is  now  its 
exclusive  property. 

tor  many  years  the  Long 
Island  has  been  subject — often 
properly,  according  to  the  man¬ 
agement — to  the  slings  and  ar¬ 
rows  besetting  all  commuter 
lines;  only  more  so,  for  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  road's  pas¬ 
senger  miles  are  traveled  by 
commuters. 

Largest  Commuter  Line 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  com¬ 
muting  railroad  in  the  country, 
serving  the  largest  suburban 
area.  It  carries  100,000  commu¬ 
ters  a  day  to  and  from  their 
jobs  in  New  York  City. 

Last  winter,  the  Long  Island's 
very  vocal  clientele  buck.ed  un¬ 
der  the  last  straw.  It  was  a 
hefty  one,  a  snow-storm  that 
shamed  the  once-famous  Bliz¬ 
zard  of  '88. 

The  Long  Island  was  all  but 
buried  by  the  avalanche.  The 
event  emphasized  the  many 
grievances  of  the  commuters 
against  the  woeful  Long  Island 
— its  late  trains,  makeshift  sta¬ 
tions,  poor  lighting,  bad  road¬ 
beds,  etc. 

Now  the  Long  Island  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  campaign  testing 
whether  that  road,  or  any  road 
so  conceived  and  so  decimated, 
can  endure. 

Its  secret  weapon  is  a  public  re¬ 
lations  program  unique  in  rail¬ 
roading,  which,  together  with 
a  large  -scale  improvement 
schedule  is  calculated  to  turn  the 


Lingering  Illness  into  the  re¬ 
spected,  beloved,  humanized — 
and  at  the  same  time  efficient — 
Long  Island.  It  disarms  its  crit¬ 
ics  by  laughing  with  them  at 
its  shortcomings  while  putting 
across  its  message. 

First  things  came  first  in  this 
new  program.  Ihe  old  manage¬ 
ment  could  not  gracefully  under¬ 
take  a  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign,  so  the  owner — the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad — put  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  executive  personnel, 
with  David  E.  Smucker  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

At  the  start,  the  usual  concep¬ 
tion  of  railroad  public  relations 
was  discarded.  P.  R.  handling, 
instead  of  being  departmental¬ 
ized,  became  a  top-level  func¬ 
tion,  with  Smucker  directing 
not  only  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  railroad,  but  also  its  cus¬ 
tomer  and  employe  relations. 

Weekly  P.R.  Meetings 

Since  last  March,  when  the 
new  management  took  over, 
there  have  been  weekly  “pub- 
.ic  relations  meetings,"  attended 
by  the  general  manager’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  the  traffic  super¬ 
intendent,  legal  counsel,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  motive  power, 
and  others  not  ordinarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  public  relations 
work.  Also  at  the  meetings  are 
representatives  of  Verne  -  Bur¬ 
nett,  p.r.  counsel,  and  A1  Paul 
Lefton,  the  Long  Island’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Long 
Island  has  been  rapidly  putting 
into  practice  a  vast  $18,000,000 
improvement  program,  without 
which  its  fresh  slant  on  public 
relations  would  be  so  much 
waste  effort. 

Together,  the  improvement 
and  p.  r.  programs  have  gener¬ 
ated  a  new  optimism  in  the  Long 
Island's  management.  So  much 
so.  that  it  is  confidently  and  un¬ 
ashamedly  asking  the  Public 


Service  Commission  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  commuta¬ 
tion  fares. 

The  management’s  confidence 
rests  on  its  method  of  approach 
to  the  customers.  Instead  of 
bludgeoning  them  into  accept¬ 
ance,  it  is  trying  to  convince 
them — through  the  technique  of 
friendly,  humorous  and  human 
cartoon  advertising  —  that  the 
raise  is  justified. 

Top  Billing  ior  Cartoon  Ads 

Cartoon  ads  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  Long  Island's 
new  p.  r.  direction.  Since  the 
start  of  the  improvement  pro¬ 
gram,  these  ads  have  kept  the 
public  informed  of  progress. 
Their  uniqueness  lies  in  the  self- 
kidding  tack  the  railroad  and  ad 
agency  have  taken. 

For  six  months,  four-column 
by  120-line  panels  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  every  Long  Island 
daily  and  weekly,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  metropolitan  dailies,  un¬ 
der  the  general  tit.e,  “We’ve 
Been  Working  on  the  Railroad.” 

The  characters  in  the  panels 
( see  cuts )  are  typical  of  the 
suburbanite  made  famous  by 
Gluyas  Williams.  Drawn  by 
Tony  Barlow,  they  are,  by  de¬ 
sign,  patterned  almost  exactly 
after  the  Williams  style. 

Light  in  character,  each  panel 
gets  across,  in  the  form  of  a 
sugar-coated  pill,  the  facts  about 
one  phase  of  the  improvement 
program.  One  showing  “Com¬ 
muters  wondering  why  the  win¬ 
dow  goes  up”  is  explained  by 
the  notice  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  cars  now  have  windows 
equipped  with  metal  sash. 

Another  shows  a  group  of 
stranded  commuters  looking 
after  their  vanishing  train.  It 
ieft  on  time!  “Four  new  power 
substations,”  the  caption  ex¬ 
plains,  are  helping  to  maintain 
schedules. 

Satisfied  with  the  success  of 
this  style  in  telling  the  improve¬ 
ment  story,  the  management  de¬ 
cided  to  use  cartoons  for  the 
more  serious  fare-raising  cam¬ 
paign. 

Last  week,  the  first  of  these 
ads  appeared — in  10  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  as  well  as  the  full 
list  of  89  Long  Island  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

This  time  in  strip  form,  the 
ad  carried  a  commuter  through 
the  day,  from  breakfast  to  his 
return  home  for  dinner.  Riled 
up  in  the  first  panel  about  the 
move  for  a  higher  fare,  he 
winds  up  a  chastened  man,  con¬ 


vinced  the  railroad  deserves  tiit 
raise  (see  cut). 

Other  Devices  Used 

Cartoon  ads  represent  only 
one  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Long  Island  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  what  it  calls  a  “new 
look”  into  its  public  relattoss. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  daily  n- 
dio  program  on  which  coinnu- 
ters  are  invited  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  and  state  opinions— food 
or  bad — about  the  railroad. 

There  are  also  management 
talks  before  women’s  and  len- 
ice  clubs,  open  house  patties 
for  school  children,  and  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families  at  the 
railroad's  shops. 

Moreover,  the  appeal  of  tt 
male  pulchritude  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Last  spring,, startlad 
commuters  were  accosted  by 
pretty  college  girls  (workiag 
part  time)  on  station  platforms 
and  stairways.  They  werew 
ing  out  leaflets  addressed  T)eir 
Customer.” 

Since  then,  the  girls  have  re 
appeared  from  time  to  time  with 
more  “Dear  Customer”  lilm- 
ture  relating  the  Long  Islands 
progress  and  other  matten  of  in¬ 
terest. 

All  of  these  p.  r.  devices  ire 
directed,  Smucker  said  recently 
in  a  talk,  at  making  the  Lmg 
Island  a  railroad  “which  the 
people  will  regard  with  some 
affection.”  Although  the  custo¬ 
mer  is  by  no  means  always 
right,  he  said,  “we  are  definitely 
doing  business  on  the  basis  ttat 
the  customer  always  thinks  he 
is  right.” 

And  whi'e  doing  it,  the  LW 
Island  is  making  sure  of  the 
public’s  awareness.  As  one  L  t 
executive  put  it:  “If  anybody  on 
Long  Island  doesn’t  know  we 
have  an  $18,000,000  improv^t 
program,  it  just  proves  he  is 
utterly  illiterate.” 

Despite  this  wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  however,  the  M 
Island  has  been  made 
aware  of  the  desperwte  fight  ii 
has  on  its  hands.  This  we» 
Uie  still-embattled  public  for®*“ 
the  Nassau-Suffolk  Comfflut^ 
Committee,  Inc., 
the  proposition  that  the 
Island  is  an  uniegencrate  riscai 

The  new  corporation  is 
to  raise  $100,000.  not  to  ok- 
but  to  beat,  the  25%  fwe  r«se 

But  the  railroad 
fident  that  its  new  huminu® 
will  win  out. 
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Facts  for  Advertisers 


•  Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We'll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


week  Its  attended  by  more  than  253,000  families, 
and  on  Sundays  there  are  more  than  434,000.  Year 
after  year,  the  top  automotive  concerns  head  their 
advertising  schedules  with  the  Plain  Dealer  to  thor¬ 
oughly  cover  the  rich  Northern  Ohio  market  area. 

Automobile  and  automotive  product  manufacturers 
know  that  the  per  capita  ownership  of  cars  in 
Greater  Cleveland  is  among  the  largest  in  the 
nation!  And  Plain  Dealer  readership,  broken  down 
into  272  Census  Tracts  in  A.  B.C.  Cleveland  shows 
a  remarkable  parallel  with  new  car  sales.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  leading  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  to  reach  this  extensive  market 
at  a  low-cost  coverage. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


"  ”  Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cre»nier  &  ^'oodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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$100,000  Wilkes-Barre 
Damage  Suit  Dropped 


WILKES-BARRE,  Pa.  —  With¬ 
drawal  of  a  $100,000  damage 
suit  against  Wilkes-Barre  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and 
four  of  its  of¬ 
ficers  and  em¬ 
ployes  this  week 
gave  John  A. 
Hourigan,  Sr.  an 
u  n  e  X  p  e  c  ted 
pleasure  for  his 
7  6th  birthday 
and  his  6  3rd 
year  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  chairman 
Hourigan  Board  of 

the  firm  which 
publishes  the  Wilkes-Barre  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Times-Leader  Evening 
News  claims  the  title  of  oldest 
newspaperman,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  continuous  service,  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  .  .  . 
“and  perhaps  in  the  entire  Com¬ 
monwealth."  He  will  be  76 
on  Dec.  7. 

It  gave  him  a  special  satis¬ 
faction  this  week  when  the 
Scranton  -  Spring  Brook  Water 
Service  Co.  discontinued  its  suit, 
pending  since  last  January.  Ac¬ 
tion  was  based  on  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  legislation 
intended  to  exempt  water  serv¬ 
ice  companies  from  certain  ac¬ 
counting  policies  laid  down  by 
the  Public  Utility  Commission. 

‘Obligated  to  Act' 

Named  as  defendants  were 
Mr.  Hourigan.  Harrison  H. 
Smith,  president;  Joseph  T.  Mur¬ 
phy,  managing  editor,  and 
Bruce  G.  Blackman,  reporter. 

Commenting  on  the  ending  of 
the  suit,  Mr.  Hourigan  declared: 
“The  articles  were  prepared  and 
printed  wholly  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  .  .  .  While  it  was  the  first 
time  in  my  40  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  to  be 
named  a  defendant  in  such  an 
action,  neither  my  associates  nor 
myself  bear  any  animosity 
toward  Scranton-Spring  Brook 
Water  Co.  nor  its  officials.  As 
newspapermen,  however,  we  are 
obliged  at  all  times  to  act  where 
the  public  interest  appears  to 
be  affected.” 

Mr.  Hourigan  devotes  full  time 
to  executive  and  managerial 
duties  on  the  newspapers. 
Leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
14.  he  began  work  on  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  as  office 
boy.  later  to  become  a  “printer’s 
devil”  in  the  composing  room. 
After  a  four-year  apprentice¬ 
ship,  he  became  an  operator  and 
then  was  promoted  to  foreman. 
When  he  became  circulation 
manager,  he  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  withdrawal  card  from  the 
typographical  union. 

Purchased  Morning  News 
In  1909,  Mr.  Hourigan  and 
T.  F.  Heffernan  purchased  the 
Morning  News.  Within  a  short 
time  Mr.  Heffernan  withdrew, 
and  Mr.  Hourigan  became  sole 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
paper,  which  he  changed  into  an 
evening  paper. 

The  Evening  News  continued 
in  growth  and  circulation  until 


its  merger  with  the  two  other 
local  dailies,  Wilkes-Barre  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Times-Leader,  in  1939, 
when  he  was  named  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  newly- 
merged  company. 

On  the  editorial  side,  Mr. 
Hourigan’s  personal  code  has 
been,  “Sacrifice  a  story  rather 
than  break  a  confidence.”  His 
declaration  of  policy  is,  “Never 
let  any  personal  feelings  enter 
into  the  presentation  of  the 
news — always  publish  the  news 
as  it  is  and  not  as  you  would 
like  to  interpret  it.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  the  organ  of  the  people 
and  should  protect  the  public 
interests  at  all  times.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  should 
keep  himself  aloof  from  any  al¬ 
liances  or  entanglements  that 
might  influence  him  to  color  by 
commission  or  omission  any 
news.” 

Mr.  Hourigan  has  been  active 
in  community  affairs  and  on 
Miarch  17,  1947,  he  was  awarded 
an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  “for  his  careful  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  which  has  ^ven 
our  community  the  interesting 
and  influential  organs  that  have 
helped  make  it  great;  also  for 
his  rise  from  printer’s  boy  to 
publisher,  which  sets  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  our  youth.” 

Mr.  Hourigan  is  also  active  in 
business  affairs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

On  Jan.  17.  1905,  Mr.  Houri¬ 
gan  married  Miss  Carolyn  Hen¬ 
derson.  a  daughter  of  the  late 
John  and  Mary  Henderson  of 
Plymouth.  Pa.  They  have  four 
children:  John  A.  Hourigan,  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  purchasing 
agent  of  Wilkes-Barre  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.;  Carolyn,  vicepresident 
and  credit  manager  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  Publishing  Co.;  Mrs. 
Stuart  E.  Graham,  Forty  Fort; 
Jane  Mary  at  home. 

m 

Plans  Virginia  Daily 

Onancock.  Va.  —  John  T. 
Borum,  publisher  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  News,  a  weekly,  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  change  the 
paper  into  a  daily  early  in  1949. 


Close  enuf! 


As  of  Jan.  1.  1948. 

39.500  faniillf's  live  In  Fort 
Wayne.  (Sales  Manage- 
inent) 

A.s  of  the  same  date 
the  daily  circulation  of 
The  Xews-Scntiiiel  In  Fort 
Wayne  is  .39.029.  (A.B.C.) 

That's  close  enough  to 
complete  coverage  to  meet 
most  requirements. 


The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 
Alltn-Klapp  Co. 

New  York — Chicago— Detroit 


An 

AIR  FRANCE 

Reporter  on 
Your  Staff 


The  .\ir  France  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Re|)resentative  at  New 
York  International  Airport  is 
YOUR  REPORTER. 

She  will  interview  residents 
of  Your  City  as  they  board 
.Air  France  Comets  or  return 
from  business  or  pleasure  trips 
abroad. 


Write,  wire  or  telephone: 
Public  Relations  Department 

AIR  FRANCE 
683  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  a  picture, 
please  advise  us. 


AIR  FRANCE  1 

FLIES  TO  70  COUNTRIES  AND 
COLONIES  ON  5  CONTINENTS 


IVficn  you  go ...  Go 


415  Boyliton  St., 
Boston 

1*27  K  St..  N.  W.. 
Washington 


»  AIR  'c 
FRANCE 


a*  vuRS  OF  ovnwATiR  nviNO 
French  National  Airline 

683  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

37  So.  Wabash  Avt.. 
Chicago 

SIO  Wast  *th  St., 
Los  Angalas 
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The  a\erage  New  York  Sun  family 
spends  $7.53  a  week  in  department  stores 
for  apparel  and  home-furnishings. 

This  exceeds  by  47%  the  $5.11  spent  weekly 
by  an  average  New  York  market  family. 


NEW  YORK 

R'-rcsented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc 


FAaS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 
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N.  Y.  Freedom  Train 
A  $750,000  Promotion 


ILsh  a  second  state  agency  to 
aid  in  bringing  the  plan  to 
fruition.  The  auxiliary  group  newspapers? 
was  brcught  about  by  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  in  creating 
the  New  York  State  Cultural 
Heritage  Foundation.  The 
By  Duane  La  Fleche  foundation  was  empowered  to 

receive  contributions  for  the 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  —  Upstate  New  and  John  W.  Park,  Albany  su-  operation  of  the  Freedom  Train. 

York  newspapers  can  boast  a  perintendent  of  schools,  asked  Gifts  to  the  foundation  would  be 
cooperative  $750,000  patriotic  the  Knickerbocker  News  to  re-  tax  free. 

promotion  project  that  each  pa-  produce  the  documents  in  its  Meanwhile,  Salisbury  had  be- 
per  can  call  its  own.  news  pages  so  they  might  be  Sun  negotiations  with  the  rail- 

They  can  boast,  too,  that  they  used  in  the  schools.  roads  to  get  their  cooperation, 

have  been  entrusted  with  the  To  both  suggestions  Salisbury  vital  to  the  project, 

state’s  most  precious  documents  agreed,  the  documents  were  re-  The  cooperation  of  the  rail- 
and  entrusted  likewise  with  the  produced  and  the  exhibit  of  the  roads  is  something  more  than 

■  ■  '  .  .  .  mere  lip  service,  for  the  rail-  .  _v 

roads  are  going  to  meet  a  major  sponsoring  newspapers  are  u- 

-  . sured  of  the  cooperation  of  the 

education  authorities.  The  State 
Education  Department  is  prepar 
ing  to  send  out  to  100,000  teach¬ 
ers  a  lesson  plan  for  study  dur 
ing  the  period  the  train  will  be 
in  each  city.  In  addition  the 
department  is  briefing 
on  the  objectives  of  the  train. 
Most  important  of  all  the  de 
partment  is  encouraging  each 
school  in  the  state  to  arrange  fw 
its  pupils  to  visit  the  train. 

The  arrangements  include 
plans  for  transporting  school 
children  from  villages  and  runl 
areas  to  the  nearest  city  at 
which  the  train  will  stop. 

In  addition.  State  Police  will 
be  on  hand  where  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  police  facilities  and  tte 
New  York  State  National  Guard 
will  call  out  contingents  in  each 
city  where  the  train  stops  to 
provide  guards  for  the  docu- 
( Continued  on  page  22) 


to  the  $750,000  figure. 

But  what  is  it  costing  the 

$200  a  Day  Fee 
Under  the  plan  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  train  commS 
sion,  a  fee  of  $200  a  day^ 
been  fixed  for  each  day  the  tnS 
is  in  any  community.  In  soiS 
large  cities  the  train  will  st« 
from  a  week  to  three  weeks  ^ 
The  cost  may  be  shared  by  the 
newspapers  in  that  city  or  paid 
by  any  one  paper  that  wishedto 
undertake  the  promotion.  SuA 
payments,  made  to  the  cultural 
foundaUon,  will  be  tax  free 
At  any  rate,  in  each  city  the 


opportunity  to  bring  to  all  the  originals  was  set  up  in  the  State 
residents  of  the  -  .. .. 

state,  and  princ¬ 
ipally  its  chil¬ 
dren,  the  story 
of  American 
freedom. 

The  tremen¬ 
dous  promotion 
and  patriotic 

program.  the  state?” 

Sponsored  by  Groups 
He  recognized,  however,  that 
any  such  undertaking  would 
have  to  be  on  a  cooperative 
basis  and  with  that  end  in  view 
proposed  that  it  be  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Editors  and  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association. 

The  two  groups  accepted  the 
sponsorship  and  pledged  their 
cooperation  at  their  annual 
meeting  last  January.  Shortly 
after,  the  New  York  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Associated 
to  Dailies  endorsed  the  project. 

*  ■■■'”  In  February  a  fre^om  train 
committee  was  appointed  by 
Wallace  A.  Brennan,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Editors.  Salis¬ 
bury  was  named  chairman.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Fanning,  president  of  the 
Publishers  association,  pledged 
the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
Data  of  National  Intoroat  association  with  the  committee. 
And  while  operating  on  a  P?*"  P*"®: 

state  basis  the  newspapers'  Free-  8r*ssed, 
dom  Train  will  carry  documents  despite 
of  national  interest,  the  majority  *0®™®  .  ... 

of  them  from  the  archives  of  the  ProJect.  the  need  for  two  things 
New  York  SUte  Library  in  became  apparent. 

Albany.  The  first  was  an  organization 

The  fruition  of  the  idea  for  a  with  siifificient  legal  power  to 
freedom  train  is  the  result  of  proceed  with  the  planning;  the 
more  than  a  year  of  work  by  second  was  money. 

Gerald  H.  Salisbury,  managing  Salisbury  turned  to  the  state 
editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  for  both. 

Newt.  He  found  the  idea  of  a  State 

The  thought  of  creating  such  Freedom  Train  was  to  the  liking 
a  train  came  to  him  in  this  fash-  of  Governor  Dewey  and  such 
ion.  legislative  leaders  as  Assembly 

In  the  fall  of  1947,  Dr.  Charles  Speaker  Oswald  D.  Heck,  Sena- 
F,  Gosnell,  New  York  State  tor  Benjamin  Feinberg,  major- 
librarian,  wished  to  display  in  ity  leader,  and  Assemblyman  D. 
the  state  library  the  historical  Mallor>'  Stephens,  chairman  of 
archives  owned  by  the  state  re-  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
lating  to  America’s  freedom. 

They  include  the  290-year-old 
original  copy  of  the  Flushing 
Remonstrance  dealing  with  re¬ 
ligious  freedom;  the  original 
draft  of  the  First  State  Constitu¬ 
tion;  the  minutes  of  the  Albany 
Committee  on  Correspondence 
which  drafted  a  forerunner  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  original  of  the  state  act  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  the 
charter  of  liberties  and  privil¬ 
eges  of  the  colony  of  New  York, 
certain  of  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
papers  and  scores  of  other  docu¬ 
ments. 

Dr.  Gosnell  sought  Salisbury’s 


Education  Building.  Dr.  Gos-  _  _  _ _  -  _  _ 

nell  colled  the  e^tiiibit  a  state  part  of  the  cost  of  the  train’s 
freedom  train,  although  at  that  operations, 
time  the  documents  were  sched-  Train  Being  Built 

ul^  never  to  leave  the  building.  The  railroads  have  been  rep- 
It  was  then  SaJsbury  asked  resented  in  most  of  their  nego- 
...  ...  tiations  with  the  Freedom  Train 

Why  not  put  wheels  on  this  Commission  by  the  Associate 
tram  and  send  it  through  the  Railroads  of  New  York  State. 

jjj  negotiations 
has,  liowever,  been  the  New 
York  Central,  which  is  doing 
the  actual  building  of  the  train 
and  which  will  haul  it  on  much 
of  its  journey  through  the  state. 

The  result  of  the  months  of 
work  bv  the  commission  is  that 
the  train  is  nearing  completion 
at  the  West  Albany  shops  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  will  soon 
take  to  the  rails. 

The  train  will  consist  of  a 
locomotive,  a  baggage  car,  a 
power  car  to  light  the  train,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  outside  flood  lights 
while  it  is  in  the  yards  of  the 
various  cities  of  the  state,  three 
exhibit  cars  and  a  coach  to  carry 
persons  traveling  with  the  train. 

The  cars  have  been  painted  in 
the  stale  colors  of  blue  and  gold 
and  each  bears  a  replica  of  the 
state  seal.  The  blue  and  gold 
motif  is  followed  in  the  interior 
as  well. 

The  State  Library  is  construct- 
t  first  Vnd  I'V  H^®  exhibit  cases  that  will 
the  part  of  put  in  the  cars  to  house  the 
toward  the  documents.  Each  case  will  be 
protected  by  fire  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  tnat  should  the  danger  of 
fire  arise  the  cases  are  flooded 
with  carbon  dioxide  gas. 

The  estimated  cost  of  getting 
the  cars  ready  for  housing  the 
exhibits  is  $40,000.  Other  costs 
of  preparing  the  train  are  $50,- 
000. 

The  operation  of  the  train  for 
the  next  year  will  raise  the  cost 


nitude  ever  un- 
dertaken  jointly  ^  ■ 

by  the  upstate 
New  York  pa-  SaUsbury 
pers  will  come 
to  fruition  in  mid-January  when 
the  New  York  State  Fre^om 
Train  takes  to  the  rails  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  begins  a  year  long 
tour  of  the  state. 

The  State  Freedom  Train  is 
going  to  do  on  a  state  basis  what 
the  national  Freedom  Train  has 
done  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  state  train  is  I- 

get  closer  to  the  people.  It  "will 
visit  every  community  in  the 
state  ill  which  a  daily  paper  is 
published,  and  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  SUte  Education 
Department,  will  be  visited  by 
practically  every  child  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  schools. 


Elizabedi  Hits 
Christmas  Stride 


Shoppers  boosted 
after  Thanksgiving 
sales  over  10% 
above  the  volume 
of  business  for  the 
same  day  last  year. 

The  Largest  After 
Thanksgiving  Sales 
Day  in  3  Years! 

Source:  Retell  Sumr 


For  SINGLE  daily 
newspaper  coveragt 
of  Union  County 
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help  in  publicizing  the  exhibit. 
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Combined,  we’ve  wrapped  it  up  for  YOU  with  a  new,  low  com¬ 
bination  rate — the  nation’s  biggest  inland  market .  . .  rich  central 
Indiana. 
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"A  44  rich  counties  with  concentrated  coverage 
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Year-Old  Daily 
Near  A-Town 
Grows  Steadily 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  The  Tri-City 
Herald,  which  became  a  daily 
a  year  ago  Nov.  13,  to  serve 
Richland,  the  little  city  which 
grew  up  on  the  outskirts  ot  the 
Hanford  atomic  project,  is  still 
growing.  It  boasts  a  circulation 
of  8,300  today — a  gain  of  more 
^an  3,000  this  year. 

Three  of  the  original  incor¬ 
porators  now  own  the  paper: 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  R.  F.  Philip  and 
Hugh  A.  Scott. 

Scott,  formerly  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  and  son  of 
Quincy  Scott,  longtime  editorial 
cartoonist  with  that  paper,  has 
been  visiting  new  plant  installa¬ 
tions  around  the  Northwest  with 
an  eye  toward  improving  the 
Herald  shop. 

The  Herald  has  installed  a  24- 
page  rotary  press,  purchased 
from  the  Saskatoon-Saskatche- 
wan  paper.  It  replaces  a  flatbed 
press  sold  to  Port  Alberni  News, 
a  weekly  published  on  Van¬ 
couver  Island. 

The  paper  has  a  complete  job 
shop  with  B.  T.  Russell,  fore¬ 
man.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Pocatello  (Ida.)  Post.  They 
regularly  print  a  religious  week¬ 
ly  publL^ed  by  the  Central 
Union  Protestant  Church  and 
two  high  school  papers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  commercial  work. 
This  year  they  also  printed  the 
Pasco  and  Kennewick  telephone 
directories. 


N.  Y.  Freedom  Train 

Continued  from  page  20 


ments  and  otherwise  aid  in  the 
success  of  the  train. 

Promotion  Aid 

The  newspapers  in  each  city 
will  promote  the  train  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  they  see  fit.  To 
assist  them,  however,  the  train 
commission  has  appointed 
Joseph  J.  Stahl  as  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  Stories,  pictures  and  fea¬ 
tures  are  being  sent  each  editor 
by  wire  and  mail,  and  Stahl  will 
travel  with  the  train  at  least 
through  the  first  part  of  its  long 
journey. 

As  another  promotion  feature, 
arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  Warner  Brothers  for 
the  production  of  a  10-minute 
movie  portraying  the  historical 
significance  of  the  major  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  train. 

The  picture  will  be  shown  in 
theaters  and  schools  throughout 
the  state.  Cost  of  the  film  is 
borne  by  Warner  Bros,  and  the 
American  Legion,  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Legion  gave  $2,500  to 
the  Freedom  Train  and  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  activities. 

Of  particular  interest  so  far  as 
the  newspapers  are  concerned 
are  the  Zenger  papers  which  are 
included  among  the  documents 
on  the  train.  Among  the  docu¬ 
ments  dealing  with  his  efforts 
to  insure  press  freedom  are  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Colo¬ 
nial  Council  at  which  his  arrest 
was  ordered.  Those  minutes 
have  never  appeared  in  printed 


form.  An  account  of  his  trial, 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  in 
London  in  1152  is  included,  as  is 
the  plea  of  his  attorneys,  who 
were  disbarred,  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  to  the  bar.  Their  plea  was 
printed  on  Zenger’s  own  press. 
Most  of  the  documents  have 
been  in  the  state  archives  for 
many  years. 

■ 

Writers  to  Distribute 
Sports  Equipment 

Washington  —  Four  sports 
writers  on  newspapers  have 
been  named  as  chairmen  of  re¬ 
gional  committees  to  distribute 
$175,000  worth  of  war-surplus 
game  room  and  athletic  equip¬ 
ment  to  educational  and  char¬ 
itable  institutions. 

They  are:  Ed  Danforth,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Lou  Niss, 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  Jack 
Carberry,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
and  George  Barton,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

The  four  are  members  of 
Sports  America,  Inc.,  a  new 
charitable  foundation  composed 
of  sports  writers  and  broad¬ 
casters  who  have  been  support¬ 
ing  Attorney  General  Clark  in 
his  program  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 

The  War  Assets  Administra¬ 
tion’s  inventory  of  games  and 
equipment  is  located  in  New 
York,  Atlanta,  Denver  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Among  the  equipment  are 
100.000  dart  games,  78,000  back¬ 
gammon  games,  60,000  checker 
games,  6.500  parchesi  games,  1,- 
600  head  protectors  for  boxing 
and  1,400  training  bags. 


'Judge'  Neville 
Honored  by  City; 
Book  Published 

Paris,  Tex. — "I  suppose,”  said 
Alexander  White  Neville,  “the 
principal  reason  I’m  84  today  ii 
that  I  was  born  on  Nov  17 
1864.” 

It  was  in  character  for 
“Judge”  Neville,  editor  of  the 
Paris  News,  to  talk  like  that 
He's  first  and  last  a  good  re¬ 
porter. 

Again,  when  Frank  King,  ap 
bureau  chief  at  Dallas,  ciM  a 
chapter  in  Neville’s  new  book 
as  “one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
reportorial  writing,”  his  reply 
was  in  character. 

The  chapter  dealt  with  the 
execution  of  an  Indian  outlaw 
named  Goings  which  Neville 
covered  in  1899.  Said  Neville: 

“I  merely  reported  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Goings  went.” 

These  remarks  were  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  “Neville  Day" 
in  Paris,  a  city-wide  observance 
honoring  “the  Judge”  (he  once 
did  a  stint  as  a  city  judge)  on 
his  birthday  and  the  debut  of 
his  book,  “The  Red  River  Val¬ 
ley — ^Then  and  Now.” 

He  has  been  editor  of  the 
Paris  News  more  than  a  half- 
century. 

He’s  a  small  man — 115  pounds, 
five  feet  five — with  a  large  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  says: 

“If  I  have  an  enemy  in  the 
city,  I  don’t  know  who  he  is. 

I  have  never  deliberately  writ¬ 
ten  or  published  anything  tlut 
would  damage  or  hurt  anyone." 
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THE  LOCAL  TOUCH 
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SUPERIOR  REPRODUCTION 

quality  gravure  reproduction  in 
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Voters  Heed  Papers 
In  11th  Hour  Switch 


By  G.  H.  Koenig 

Editor-Manager.  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 


THE  charge  is  often  made  that 

the  American  press  has  lost 
its  influence  with  the  reader 
and  that  it  can  no  longer  sway 
public  opinion.  The  result  of 
the  Presidential  election  wili  be 
used  for  years  as  the  crowning 
argument  by  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  that  charge. 

But  while  President  Truman 
was  shocking  the  experts,  the 
voters  of  Wisconsin,  at  least  in 
one  important  respect,  were  tak¬ 
ing  good,  sound  advice  from  the 
press — advice  which  alone  was 
responsible  for  the  election  of 
Thomas  E.  Fairchild,  Democratic 
candidate  for  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Fairchild  and  his  cam¬ 
paign  committee  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  had  not  a  last-minute 
campaign  been  started  through 
the  editorial  columns  of  im¬ 
portant  Wisconsin  newspapers, 
he  would  have  been  defeat^  in 
his  race  for  office  as  were  all  of 
his  fel.ow  Democrats  running 
on  the  state  ticket,  from  gover¬ 
nor  down. 


tin  and  Mr.  Smith  would  win 
the  election  for  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  and  state  treasurer  simply 
because  of  the  usual  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Republican  votes  in  Wis¬ 
consin  elections. 


Itoloied  But  Important 

Here  is  an  isolated  case  of  the 
influence  of  the  press  upon  the 
thinking  —  and  the  voting  —  of 
thousands  of  people  but  it  is  no 
less  important  because  it  is  iso¬ 
lated.  It  seems  to  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  if  the  cause  is  just, 
if  the  stand  newspapers  take  is 
reasonable,  if  the  request  they 
make  is  unbiased  and  non-parti¬ 
san.  it  has  a  good  chance  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

A  little  background  is  needed 
for  the  telling  of  this  significant 
newspaper  siory.  In  the  Septem¬ 
ber  primary,  Donald  E.  Martin, 
an  unknown"  Milwaukee  attor¬ 
ney.  was  nominated  on  the  Re- 
publica:i  ticket  for  attorney  gen¬ 
eral.  Tlie  voters  brushed  aside 
the  incumbent  attorney  general, 
Grover  Broadfoot,  who  had  only 
a  shot  t  time  before  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  attorney  general’s 
post  tc  succeed  John  E.  Martin. 
The  latter  had  been  elevated  to 
the  supreme  court  by  Gov. 
Oscar  Rennebohm. 


Different  Martin 

After  the  primary,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  not  only  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Donald  E.  Martin — who 
had  been  confused  with  John 
Martin,  longtime  attorney  gen¬ 
eral — out  in  the  nomination  of 
Warren  R.  Smith,  for  the  office 
of  state  treasurer. 

John  Smith,  longtime  Republi¬ 
can  treasurer,  had  died  while  in 
office  and  the  governor  had  ap¬ 
pointed  an  acting  treasurer  to 
complete  the  term.  The  voters 
in  September  brushed  aside  all 
other  condidates  and  nominated 
Warren  Smith,  who  hadvscarcely 
turned  a  hand  to  win  the  nom¬ 
ination.  But  even  less  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  Martin  to  win  the 
Republican  nomination  for  at¬ 
torney  general. 

The.»’e  was  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving.  however,  that  Mr.  Mar¬ 


11  Days  Before  Election 

On  Friday,  Oct.  22,  just  11 
days  ’oefore  the  November  elec¬ 
tion.  the  Waukesha  Daily  Free¬ 
man,  in  a  lead  editorial  entitled, 
“Fairchild's  Qualifications  Merit 
His  Election.”  caused  a  minor 
sensation  by  endorsing  Mr.  Fair- 
child,  a  Democrat,  for  attorney 
general. 

“The  evidence  is  unrefuted.” 
the  editorial  said,  “that  Donald 
E.  Martin,  the  Republican  nom¬ 
inee  for  the  attorney  general's 
post,  won  the  nomination  be¬ 
cause  his  identity  was  mistaken 
for  that  of  John  Martin,  who 
for  many  years  was  attorney 
general  but  was  not  a  candidate 
for  election  in  the  September 
primary.” 

The  editorial  pointed  out 
that,  “having  made  a  mistake, 
the  voters  of  Wisconsin  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  it  in  No¬ 
vember,  If  they  so  wish.”  It  then 
compared  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Fairchild  for  the  office  with 
those  ot  Mr  Martin  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  Mr.  Fairchild  was 
the  strongest  candidate,  regard¬ 
less  of  party  affiliations. 

GOP  Paper  for  Democrat 

That  marked  the  first  time  in 
30  ye.irs  that  the  Waukesha 
Freeman  had  supported  the 
nomination  of  a  Democrat  for 
public  office  in  preference  to  a 
Republican.  Press  associations 
picked  up  the  editorial  and 
quoted  from  it  freely,  pointing 
out  the  significance  of  this  cross¬ 
over. 

On  Sunday,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  in  its  lead  editorial, 
voiced  similar  sentiments  and 
urged  the  Wisconsin  press  to 
join  in  the  campaign  to  elect 
Mr.  Fairchild.  The  following 
day  the  Journal  reprinted  the 
Waukesha  Freeman's  editorial 
and  before  the  week  was  out,  a 
score  of  Wisconsin  newspapers, 
which  ordinarily  lean  toward 
Republican  policies,  endorsed 
the  candidacy  of  Fairchild. 


200  Years  Old 

COPENHAGEN— The  Berl- 
ingske  Tidende.  which  claims 
to  be  the  “world's  oldest  daily 
newspaper,"  will  celebrate  its 
200th  anniversary  on  Jon.  3, 
1949. 

Started  by  Ernst  Henrich 
Berling,  printer  to  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  Berling  fomily  con¬ 
tinues  ownership  of  the  paper. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  jub¬ 
ilee.  a  motion  picture  will  trace 
the  paper's  two-century  his¬ 
tory. 


Among  them  were  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Stale  Journal,  the  Janes¬ 
ville  Press-Gazette,  and  the 
Watertown  Times.  A  number  of 
weeklies  took  up  the  battle  in 
their  last  issues  before  the  elec¬ 
tion. 


A  Victory  for  the  Press 

The  lesult  at  the  polls  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday  was  as  much  a 
victory  for  the  press  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  as  it  was  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  Fairchild.'  Fairchild 
had  won  the  election  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  more  than  50,000  votes, 
while  ail  the  rest  of  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  colleagues  had  lost  by  ma¬ 
jorities  ranging  from  40,000  to 
120,000  votes. 

For  various  reasons,  the  press 
had  not  made  an  issue  of  the 
nomination  of  Warren  Smith, 
the  Republican  candidate  for 
state  tieasurer,  but  had  concen¬ 
trated  its  fire  on  Donald  E. 
Martin.  The  majority  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  votes  were  so  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of  its  newspapers 
in  this  instance  that  they  singled 
out  Mr.  Martin  for  defeat  while 
leaving  undisturbed  the  candid¬ 
acy  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  day  is  over,  if  it  ever 
existed,  when  the  American 
voter  can  be  led  blindly  to  the 
ballot  box  and  influenced  to 
cast  votes  as  directed  by  news¬ 
paper  editors.  But  the  day  is 
still  here  when  the  voter  reads 
newspapers  with  fine  discrim¬ 
ination  and  goes  to  the  polls,  re¬ 
taining  enough  of  what  sounds 
right  and  just  to  him  to  influ¬ 
ence  .his  decision.  The  Martin 
case  in  Wisconsin  is  simple  but 
compelling  proof  of  that  fact. 
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r  You're  looking  at  the  news¬ 
paper  with  advertiser-  and 
reader-confidence  inspired  by 
95  years  of  publishing  integrity. 
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Armed  Forces 
Center  Staffed 
By  Ex-Newsmen 


:es 

fed 


San  Francisco  —  A  progrim 
unifying  information  servi»  n 
all  armed  forces  has  been  placed 
in  operation  here. 

The  zone  of  the  new  Armed 
Forces  Public  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  ranges  900  miles  to  sea  tod 
from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

Commander  G.  M.  Hall  of  the 
Navy  represents  the  Western 
Sea  Frontier.  He  was  on  the 
old  New  York  World  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  eastern  papers  be 
fore  entering  the  service.  Maj 
Stephen  C.  Monroe,  who  «« 
with  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Ttne 
script  and  did  public  relatioH 
for  the  Golden  Gate  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  and  the  Wioi 
Institute  before  World  War  D 
service,  represents  the  Sixth 
Army  Artillery  School,  Fort 
Scott  and  the  Presidio. 

James  A.  Sullivan,  former 
lieutenant  colonel,  representi 
the  Port  of  Embarkation,  Oak¬ 
land  Army  Base  and  Camp 
Stoneman.  He  was  ^n  Fran¬ 
cisco  news  editor  for  United 
Press  before  joining  the  Army 


Spelling  Bee  for  49 

The  Scripps-Howard  National 
Spelling  Bee  got  under  way  this 
week  when  contracts  were  sent 
out  to  sponsoring  newspapers  in 
42  cities.  This  is  the  ^nd  year 
for  the  event  and  4,000,000 
grammar  school  children  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate. 
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Flying  us  the  copy,  layouts,  nuts 
or  plates  saves  time  and  monty 
when  you  have  anything  to  piint 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  .  .  fast,  modem 
rotary  presses.  Out  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  papa 
restrictions.  Samplei  snd  pricei 
on  ttqueit. 
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Now  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 
provides  facilities  in 


ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO 
NEW  ORLEANS 


LOS  ANGELES 


loiril  make  real  sa\iii^s  it)  time  and  ship¬ 
ping  costs  Ity  having  your  newspaper  files 
microfilmed  at  the  Recordak  Newspaper 
Service  Center  nearest  you. 

There  are  convenient  centers  country- 
witle:  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

At  each  one,  your  current  and  Itack-issue 
files  will  he  microfilmed  with  the  same 
painstaking  care,  the  images  inspected 
pagc-hy-page  to  make  sure  that  each  one  is 
picture-perfect.  Master  negatives  will  be 
given  the  protection  of  Kodak's  special  film 
vaults  in  Rochester  if  desired. 

W  hy  not  get  all  the  details  on  these  news- 
pajKT  microfilming  centers — and  on  Recordak 


{Siib$idiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—and  its  newspaper  application 


,,e\\spaper  Service  itself?  For  more  than 
100  leading  publishers,  it  is  "de-hulking*’ 
current  and  hack  issues  98%  .  .  .  preserving 
and  protecting  them  from  deterioration,  loss, 

tampering _ speeding  reference _ making 

it  easy  for  space-shy  libraries  to  maintain 
complete  newspaper  fdes. 

To  get  these  advantages  for  your  pajH*r — 
write  us. 

RFX.ORDAK  Ca )RP< )R ATK )N 

{Siihsitiiarv  of  Fasinuin  Ktniak  ConifMinv) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  Neu  York  IT,  N.  Y. 
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Greatly  Exaggerated? 
Not  HT  Death  Notices 


By  Doris  Willens 

THE  YOUNG  man  who  claimed 

to  be  “attractive,”  was  oflfer- 
ing  his  friendship  to  a  wealthy 
person  “in  ex- 
change  for  night 
club  entertain¬ 
ment,  yachting 
parties,  etc.” 

“Uh-uh,”  said 
C.  John  Croc¬ 
kett,  classified 
a  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  ing 
manager  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 
“Not  in  our 
paper.  No  gigolo 
Crockett  ads  for  us.” 

Fast  -  talking 
Crockett,  who  has  a  way  of 
looking  you  straight  in  the  eye 
until  you’re  forced  to  avert 
your  glance  first,  turns  thumbs 
down  on  hundreds  of  classified 
ads  a  week. 

“Everybody  thinks  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  is  a  great  place  to 
get  away  with  gags.  But  not 
many  get  by  us.”  said  Crockett, 
whose  standards  are  good  taste 
and  good  sense  in  ads. 

For  instance,  from  50  to  100 
fun-lovers  each  year  try  to  in¬ 
sert  death  notices  of  friends 
who  are  very  much  alive. 

But  HT  classified  staffers  call 
back  on  each  and  every  death 
notice  to  make  deathly  certain 
the  obit  is  valid.  “To  avoid  the 
famous  situation  of  Mark 
Twain.  "  explained  Crockett. 

Any  ad  that  smacks  of  the 
“lonely  heart  "  is  blue-pencilled 
immediately.  No  ’"pen-pal"’  stuff, 
either. 

"Can’t  tell  what  these  people 
have  on  their  minds.”  said 
Crockett.  Thus,  he  turned  down 
an  ad  which  a  pilot  in  Greece 
wanted  to  run.  asking  for  a 
young  lady  to  correspond  with 
him. 

The  department  gets  a  steady 
stream  of  classifieds  from  for¬ 
eigners  who  state  flatly  they 
want  to  marry  an  American. 
All  are  nixed. 

Choice 

One  man — a  native  of  Ve¬ 
nezia — had  an  alternative.  He 
wanted  to  run  an  ad  asking  for 
employment  in  the  United 
States.  Then,  he  went  on  to 
say.  if  that  got  no  results  he 
would  like  to  run  another  one — 
advertising  for  a  wife. 

No  matrimonial  agencies  can 
run  a  classified  in  the  HT. 
“Might  be  a  set-up  for  immoral 
practices."  said  Crockett.  Same 
applies  to  social  clubs,  which 
ask  to  run  ads  advertising 
dances  where  men  and  women 
might  make  new  acquaintances. 

The  HT  classified  department 
looks  deep  into  every  ad  for 
possible  immoral-type  results. 
Probably  some  of  ^e  persons 
requesting  the  ads  are  surprised 
by  the  suggestions  themselves, 
but  it’s  all  for  the  protection  of 
the  reader,  Crockett  maintains. 

For  instance,  no  “ahare-the- 
room”  ads  are  run  unless  they 
state  definitely  that  “lady  wants 


to  share  room  with  lady,”  or 
“gentleman  with  gentleman.” 
No  maybes  about  it. 

And  the  young  man  who 
wanted  a  “congenial  companion” 
to  drive  to  California  with  him 
was  informed  he  would  have  to 
state  “gentleman  companion.” 
He  never  did  insert  the  ad. 

A  housekeeper  is  not  allowed 
to  state  that  she  wants  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  home  of  a  man — 
married,  single  or  otherwise. 
Again,  the  “immoral  practices” 
or  “matrimonial  agency”  stand¬ 
ards  apply. 

140  Rub  Down,  No  Shake  Down 

The  HT  won’t  take  “masseuse” 
ads  unless  the  masseuse  pro¬ 
duces  a  license  to  prove  she 
earned  the  title.  That  rule 
stems  from  a  period  in  New 
York  life  when  “masseuse”  was 
a  euphemism,  and  everyone  in 
town  knew  it  except  the  news¬ 
papers.  After  awhile,  they 
caught  on.  too,  presumably 
after  realizing  there  was  an  un¬ 
common  number  of  girls  in  that 
profession  all  of  a  sudden. 

Only  luck  stopped  one  ad  from 
making  the  staid  columns  of 
HT  classifieds.  It  stated  a 
"  kosher  butcher”  was  available 
for  work,  and  gave  a  telephone. 

It  sounded  all  right,  but  there 
was  some  question  about 
whether  the  telephone  number 
wa.s  correct.  The  number  was 
dialed.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
office  of  a  noted  psychiatrist. 
Some  investigation  disclosed  the 
ad  was  sent  in  by  a  patient  of 
the  psychiatrist,  who  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  in  a  period  of  “re¬ 
sistance”  in  his  analysis,  and 
thought  of  his  psychiatrist  as 
a  ‘  kosher  butcher.” 

A  new  rule  brought  in  by 
Crockett,  who  became  CAM  for 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  January, 
is  the  refusal  to  run  any  “no 
children  allowed”  ads  in  the 
"for  rent”  columns.  “Adults 
preferred”  is  permitted,  but 
even  that  is  discouraged. 

“I  believe  in  the  American 
home,  and  I  think  it’s  too  bad 
that  families  have  such  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  getting  living  accom¬ 
modations.”  Crockett  said. 

No  Advice 

Ads  from  individuals  who 
want  to  give  “advice.”  free  or 
otherwise,  are  tossed  out. 
Crockett  refused  one  from  a 
prominent  New  York  matron, 
although  he  knew  it  was  strictly 
on  the  level. 

“Have  to  protect  the  laws,  too. 


Someone  with  a  heavy  con¬ 
science — who  maybe  committed 
a  robbery — might  unburden  to 
her.  Then,  if  she  didn’t  dis¬ 
close  the  informafion  to  the 
police,  she  would  be  aiding  and 
abetting  a  criminal.” 

Crockett  refused  an  ad  from 
a  modelling  studio,  which  want¬ 
ed  girls  to  send  in  their  pic¬ 
tures  (plus  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  measurements)  for 
publication  in  a  book.  The  girls 
were  asked  to  give,  too,  the 
okay  for  other  publications  to 
reprint  the  pictures  and  data. 

"The  girls  would  thus  be 
signing  away  their  rights,” 
Crockett  said. 

Under  “help  wanted.”  the 
employer  must  have  a  bona  fide 
job  offer,  he  must  state  if  he’s 
paying  salary  or  commission,  and 
he  cannot  offer  any  “part-time 
work  in  your  own  home.”  If 
it’s  a  commission  job,  he  can¬ 
not  state  “earn  up  to  $500,”  or 
any  other  sum.  But  he  can  re¬ 
port  that  “Joe  Jones  earned  $59 
in  his  first  week.”  Joe  Jones 
has  to  be  real,  though. 

No  furniture  is  “antique”  un¬ 
less  it’s  100  years  old.  And  un¬ 
less  the  advertiser  is  an  ac¬ 
credited  antique  dealer,  he  must 
produce  written  proof  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  antique. 

“New”  or  “used”  must  be  in¬ 
dicated  on  every  item  of  fur  and 
wearing  apparel  advertised.  It 
must  be  stated  whether  the 
price  includes  federal  tax. 

Only  “electrolysis  ”  hair  re¬ 
movers  are  accepted.  This  one 
Crockett  was  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain. 

The  Fair  Employment  Prac¬ 
tices  Act  has  brought  new  cen¬ 
sorship  rules,  and  the  HT  is 
careful  to  observe  them. 

Steady  Church  Goer 

So  the  department  checked 
carefully  into  an  ad  which  stated 
"call  anytime  except  Sunday 
morning,  when  I  must  be  in 
church.”  The  department  called 
the  number.  The  man  stated 
he  really  did  have  to  be  in 
church. 

“I’m  the  pastor,”  he  explained. 
To  remove  any  possibility  of  ac¬ 
cusation  of  discrimination,  the 
HT  inserted  the  word  “Rev.” 
before  his  name. 

Despite  the  amusing  incidents 
that  turn  up,  and  despite  a  sharp 
sense  of  humor,  Crockett  takes 
his  job  most  seriously. 

“A  newspaper  can’t  be  a  real 
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Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFUUY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  of  Dependability^ 


leader  unless  its  classified  (U 
partment  is  a  fine  one,  and 
can’t  be  done  unless  the  c)S| 
has  the  support  of  his  publi^ 
And  he  won’t  gel  the  suDoortM 
his  publisher  if  he’s  a  comic” 
said  Crockett,  who  has  bteii 
with  various  business  de^ 
ments  of  the  HT  for  20  years 

.Short 

A  BOX  in  the  Rome  (N 
Daily  Sentinel  advises  read- 
ers;  ^ 

“Additional  2nd  and  3id  Pm, 
Advertising  on  Page  10.”  ^ 
■ 

HOUSE  Speaker  Rayburn,  » 
quoted  in  the  Philodelphii 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin,  anem 
Truman  and  Wall  Street: 

“With  the  buying  power  of 
this  country  at  its  height,  witk 
people  able  to  buy  evervthL 
manufactured  or  grown  ati 
good  price.  ...  I  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing  that  anybody’s  got  to  bt 
sacred  about  ” 

■ 

AP  WIRE  copy  typo  that  seems 
to  indicate  aristocratic  blood 
in  the  palace  staff: 

“The  beginning  was  as  simple 
as  this:  A  blue  livered  page 
strode  swiftiy  from  the  palace 
to  the  big  iron  gates  and  mur 
mured  into  the  ear  of  a  police¬ 
man.” 

■ 

OBITUARY  notice  in  the  Zoner 
ville  (O. )  Times: 

“Burial  will  be  in  Crum  Ridge 
cemetery  by  the  Gardner  fu¬ 
neral  home,  Stafford,  but  costs 
exceeded  expectations.” 
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VULCAN 
Press  Blankets 

help  give  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  more  snap  and  sparkle 
...greater  clarity.  VULCAN 
blankets  afford  precision  of 
thickness  .  .  .  proper  degree 
of  resilience  .  .  .  freedom 
from  bolstering  and  post¬ 
ing. 

They’re  better  than  ever 
today! 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CA  ^ 

Fhrtt  Ave.  and  Fiftjr  Eifhih  St  I 
Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y.  < 
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"You'll  enjoy  RUARK." 

- New  York  World-Telegram 

"Ruark  has  a  penetrating  eye  for 
detail,  which  enables  him  to  reduce 
to  words,  the  sights,  sounds  and 
smells  which  go  to  moke  up  realism." 

-  Ralph  Nicholson,  Publisher 

New  Orleans  Item 


BEATS  and 
EXCLUSIVES 

. . .  Dispatches  that  readers  remember 

The  United  Press  pivots  fast  as  news  interests  shift 
from  continent  to  continent,  from  one  big  story  to  another. 
U.P.  goes  after  the  big  breaks  with  energy  and  enterprise. 
It  delivers  the  extras  that  your  readers  remember. 

For  example,  U.P.’s  election  coverage  gave  newspapers 
the  competitive  edge  they  all  strive  for.  Here  are  a  few 
other  recent  beat? — and  exclusives — by  the  service  that  con¬ 
stantly  and  successfully  aims  at  more  than  the  routine. 
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fr22 — Decisive  beat  on  the 
J Grand  Jury’s  investigation 
cpresentative  J.  Parnell 
a  on  the  kickback  charges 
led  to  his  indictment. 

— More  than  24  hours 
Iwth  the  news  that  China 
paring  to  withdraw  from 


ler  27 — Exclusive  disclosure 
I  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves  of 
j  efforts  to  get  the  secret 
itom  hoiiib. 

r9 — First  by  many  hours 
nt  Director  Tighe  Woods’ 
a  tighter  rent  law  by  the 


riter  14  —  Exclusive  inter- 
lith  Dr.  Edward  L^.  Condon, 


of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
former  target  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  in 
which  he  upheld  the  committee’s 
value  and  urged  its  continuance. 

November  17  —  First  dispatch 
from  inside  beleaguered  Suchow 
by  an  American  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent  since  fighting  began 
there,  giving  an  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  scenes  in  and  around  the 


ISovember  21 — Admiral  C.  M. 
Cooke,  Jr.,  wartime  American  na¬ 
val  chief  of  staff,  tells  U.P.  exclu¬ 
sively  how  control  of  the  Western 
Pacific  is  passing  to  the  Commu- 


November  22 — First  with  the 
news  of  King  George's  illness. 


November  25 — Clean-cut  beat  on 
the  settlement  of  the  longshore¬ 
men’s  strike  on  the  West  Coast. 

November  26  —  Editions  ahead 
with  word  of  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek’s  plan  to  visit  the  L'.  S.  to 
plead  for  help  for  China. 

November  27 — Exclusive  with 
Chinese  Premier  Dr.  Sun  Fo's  call 
for  an  outstanding  American  mil¬ 
itary  figure,  such  as  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  to  come  to  China's 


December  1  —  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  declaration,  in 
conversation  with  a  United  Press 
correspondent,  that  China,  despite 
its  desperate  plight,  still  can  turn 
back  the  Reds  with  American  aid. 
An  exclusive  story. 
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FRANK  BRETT  NOYES 

I'  RAJ'fK  B.  NOYES’  devotion  to  high  prin¬ 
ciples,  his  inner  core  of  faith,  his  life¬ 
long  service  to  the  cause  of  unbiased  and 
impartial  journalism  created  a  monument 
that  will  live  in  his  memory. 

For  38  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  for  53  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  AP  and  its 
predecessor.  Through  this  association, 
v^hich  he  helped  to  organize,  and  where 
he  nurtured  a  new  type  of  non-profit 
journalism  into  the  now  vast  AP  enter¬ 
prise,  the  print  of  his  own  high  ideals 
was  placed  upon  the  American  press. 

These  ideals  exemplified  in  his  own 
newspaper,  the  Washington  Star,  as  well 
as  in  the  Associated  Press,  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  responsible  newspapermen. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  truly  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  in  journalistic  history.  His  influ¬ 
ence  may  never  be  measured  accurately. 
Journalism  is  the  poorer  for  his  passing, 
but  his  integrity,  honesty,  and  convictions 
will  live  on  as  a  guiding  light  to  others 
v.ho  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

MacARTHUR'S  HANGINGS 

DECISION  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to 
bar  the  press  from  the  executions  of 
t  ie  seven  convicted  Japane.se  war  crimi¬ 
nals  should  arouse  a  cry  of  protest  from 
the  American  press. 

The  people  of  the  world  who  suffered 
because  of  Japanese  aggression  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  intimately  the  manner  of 
their  fate.  The  English-speaking  people, 
particularly  the  Americans,  who  sacrified 
so  much  in  human  life  and  economic 
wealth  for  four  years  to  defeat  these  mili¬ 
tarists,  must  be  told  the  true  story  of  the 
executions. 

These  men  have  become  symbols  in  a 
world  desiring  peace.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Nazi  aggressors,  they  will  die  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  their 
type  of  international  treachery  cannot  be 
tolerated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  left  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  their  demise. 

The  Allied  Control  Council  in  Germany 
realized  that  late  in  1946  when  it  re¬ 
versed  its  original  decision  to  bar  the 
press  from  the  Nazi  executions.  It  was 
decided  that  full  publicity  was  best. 

Already  rumors  are  being  spread  as  to 
the  status  of  the  convicted  Japanese.  Are 
they  alive  or  have  they  already  been  exe¬ 
cuted?  There  have  been  reports  of  sui¬ 
cides.  Such  stories  will  multiply  with  the 
telling. 

MacArthur  has  not  given  one  good  rea¬ 
son  why  representatives  of  the  press  should 
not  be  eye-witnesses  to  the  executions. 

Certainly,  MacArthur  intends  to  have 
his  own  public  relations  men  “cover”  the 
event  so  they  can  issue  a  handout  or  com¬ 
munique.  But  they  are  automatically  sus¬ 
pect  coming  from  interested  parties. 
What  the  world  wants  is  an  eye-witness 
account  by  impartial  observers. 

Since  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
is  there  any  military  security  involved, 
representatives  of  the  press  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  provide  accurate,  impartial 
accounts 
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And  he  shall  judge  among  many  people, 
and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruninghooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. — Micah,  IV';  3. 

N.  Y.  FREEDOM  TRAIN 

THE  NEW  YORK  State  Freedom  Train,  a 
cooperative  patriotic  promotion  spon¬ 
sored  by  newspapers  in  up-state  New  York, 
will  get  under  way  in  January.  Here  is 
an  inexpensive  investment  in  America’s 
future  that  should  be  supported  whole¬ 
heartedly  by  every  newspaper  in  the  state 
and  could  be  copied  by  newspapers  in 
other  states. 

The  “national”  Freedom  Train  has  been 
ca  the  road  for  more  than  a  year  and  has 
been  all  over  the  country.  It  has  done 
a  remarkable  job  in  bringing  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  the  background  story  of  their 
precious  freedoms.  But  its  effects  have 
been  limited  by  the  number  of  cities  where 
the  train  could  stop  and  the  length  of  time 
;l  could  stay. 

Because  of  the  vastness  of  the  country 
and  the  area  to  be  covered  the  train  has 
been  moved  around  rather  rapidly.  An 
average  of  about  1,000  persons  an  hour 
could  see  the  exhibits.  Many  thousands 
who  waited  in  line  were  turned  away,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  living  miles  away 
could  not  get  there. 

The  New  York  State  Freedom  Train  is 
an  effort  to  bring  the  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  heritage  down  to  the  grass  roots.  Al¬ 
though  it  will  carry  different,  but  none¬ 
theless  important,  documents  than  the  na¬ 
tional  train,  it  will  stay  longer  at  each 
stopping  point.  It  will  visit  every  city 
v.'here  a  daily  newspaper  is  published  and 
will  take  about  as  long  to  do  a  state-wide 
educational  job  as  the  original  train  has 
taken  nationally. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 
appropriated  funds  to  underwrite  it.  The 
railroads  are  bearing  most  of  the  cost  of 
the  train.  The  state  library  is  preparing 
♦he  documents.  The  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  cooperating  by  informing  school 
teachers  of  the  project  and  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  all  school  children  to  visit 
the  train.  The  state  police  and  the  na¬ 
tional  guardsmen  will  guard  the  docu¬ 
ments.  The  newspapers  will  bear  the 
basic  cost  of  keeping  the  train  in  their 
communities  from  one  to  three  weeks  at 
a  time. 

Surely,  there  is  no  newspaper  in  New 
York  State  that  cannot  see  the  wisdom 
of  this  small  investment  in  the  basic  edu¬ 
cation  of  its  community  on  how  America 
came  to  be  and  what  it  stands  for. 


DOES  THE  PRESS  CARE? 

THURMAN  ARNOLD,  formerly  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  now  returned 
to  his  own  law  practice,  has  written  an 
article  for  Harper’s  Magazine  ridiculing 
the  loyalty  examinations  of  government 
employes  and  facetiously  offering  them 
"10  Commandments”  on  how  not  to  get 
investigated. 

He  reports  on  the  trumped-up  charges 
withholding  the  evidence  and  the  name 
of  the  accuser  from  the  accused,  etc.,  and 
says:  "Most  of  the  people  charged  can’t 
afford  a  lawyer.  Preparation  of  the  cases 
is  long  and  difficult,  particularly  because 
the  charges  are  hopelessly  vague.  The 
hearings  are  long,  the  appeals  endless. 
The  result  is  humiliation  and  mental  ton 
ture.  The  public  and  the  press  do  not 
seem  to  care.’’ 

We  seem  to  remember  that  Bert  An¬ 
drews  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime 
won  a  couple  of  journalistic  prizes  for  his 
articles  on  the  way  the  State  Department 
was  handling  its  investigations.  Other  re¬ 
porters  have  covered  the  subject.  But 
granting  there  have  been  many  injustices 
in  these  investigations  and  the  methods 
have  not  always  been  the  best,  the  basic 
question  is:  “Should  we,  or  should  we 
not,  be  positive  of  the  loyalty  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  employes?” 

Arnold  says:  “This  attack  on  govern¬ 
ment  employes  is  a  poor  way  of  fighting 
a  cold  war  against  Russia,  and  as  counter 
espionage  it  is  sheer  nonsense.  Secret 
investigations  of  private  lives,  opinions 
and  associations  can  never  strengthen  a 
democracy.  Instead,  they  bleed  it  white 
of  those  corpuscles  of  independent  thought 
which  are  essential  to  the  character  of 
democratic  government.” 

If  all  we  had  to  worry  about  were  the 
“independent  thinkers”  in  our  govern¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  no  problem.  Arnold 
is  right  in  that  independent  thought  is 
essential  to  the  character  of  democratic 
government.  But  seeking  to  preserve  this 
ideal  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  the 
“independent  thinkers”  we  do  not  want  in 
government  are  those  who  only  call  them- 
.selves  such  but  who  are  actually  subser 
vient  to  a  foreign  government. 

Most  of  the  press  thinks  it  a  natural  re¬ 
action  for  loyal,  patriotic  Americans  in 
government  employ  to  want  to  prove  their 
own  loyalty  and  weed  out  the  disloyal  to 
protect  the  free  and  democratic  structure 
in  which  we  all  survive  or  fall  together. 

POSTAL  RATES 

POSTAL  RATES  for  second-class  mail  will 
undoubtedly  be  increased  sometime  soon 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  postal  rates 
can  defy  inflation. 

Some  newspapers,  including  the  Scripps" 
Howard,  are  now  referring  to  the  second- 
class  deficit  as  a  “government  subsidy  to 
the  press.”  If  it  is  a  subsidy,  which  we 
doubt,  it  is  not  a  very  attractive  one 
Newspapers  by  the  score  have  switched  to 
other  means  of  delivery  and  transporta¬ 
tion  for  economy  and  efficiency. 

A  higher  second-class  rate  without  > 
corresponding  step-up  in  efficiency 
increase  this  trend. 
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Wallace  W.  Allen,  former 
copy  editor  on  the  Hyannis 
(Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard 
Times;  Leonard  Davis,  former 
general  assignment  reporter  on 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Sumner  S.  Weener, 
former  radio  news  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press, 
have  been  added  to  the  news 
staff  of  WPJB,  FM  broadcasting 
station  of  the  Providence,  R.  I., 
Journal  Company. 

Leonard  L.  Allen,  former  city 
editor  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Watertovon  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times 
editorial  staff,  celebrated  his 
88th  birthday  at  his  desk  in  the 
city  room  recently. 

W.  Norris  Paxton,  chief  of 
the  Albany  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Albany  YMCA. 

Julia  Wallace,  who  claims  to 
be  the  first  woman  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi’s 
department  of  journalism,  is 
now  society  editor  of  the  Blythe- 
ville  ( Ark. )  Courier-News. 

Harold  E.  Schachern,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
and  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times  staffs 
before  becoming  public  relations 
director  for  Detroit  Department 
of  Street  Railways,  has  joined 
the  PR  staff  of  MacManus,  John 
and  Adams  agency. 

Ray  Guiles  has  been  boosted 
from  reporter  to  church  editor 
on  the  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times. 
He  succeeds  Rhys  Jones,  who 
moved  to  the  rewrite  rim. 

Jack  Pickering,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  feature  writer, 
has  taken  on  teaching  chores 
for  Wayne  University’s  journal¬ 
ism  school.  He  will  continue  his 
Times  work  as  well. 

Robert  J.  Murphy  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times'  statehouse  bureau  in  Lan¬ 
sing. 

Lin  Arkles  has  been  promo¬ 
ted  from  rewrite  to  the  assistant 
city  editor  seat  at  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times. 

<  Continued  on  page  32 ) 
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mention _ 

PHILIP  CaiANDLER,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
th“  new  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 
John  Anderson  continues  as  his 
assistant.  Both  relinquish  their 
duties  at  the  Times,  but  depart¬ 
ments  common  to  both  newspa¬ 
pers  particularly  the  production 
'  t,  continue  under 


department. 

Chandler’s  supervision. 

V.  Ewart  Berry,  nephew  of 
Viscount  Kemsley,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertisement  director 
^  the  Kemsley  Newspapers  in 
London,  in  succession  to  the 
late  W.  M.  Teasdale,  and  Denis 
G.  Berry,  the  Viscount’s  second 
son.  has  succeeded  him  as  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Newcastle 
publications  of  Kenasley  News¬ 
papers. 

Tom  Abernathy,  editor  of  the 
Talladega  (Ala.)  Daily  Home, 
has  been  nominated  for  the 
1948  Chamber  of  Commerce 
award  for  outstanding  commu¬ 
nity  service. 

Ben  Wahrman  announced  his 
resignation  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Virginia  Beach 
iVa  )  Sun.  After  a  brief  vaca-  promotion  manager.  He  was  re-  ers  Association,  which  aims  to 

tion!  he  will  return  to  sports  cently  with  a  Gadsden  radio  improve  coverage  of  sports  ac- 

writing.  A  new  president  of  station.  tivities  in  the  region, 

the  board  of  the  Sun.  a  weekly,  L.  A.  Up  Degraff  has  been  ap-  Charles  T.  Davis,  of  the 
will  be  selected  soon.  Wahrman  pointed  manager  of  the  new  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette, 
is  former  sports  editor  of  the  promotion  and  public  relations  has  been  assigned  to  Harrisburg 
Richmond  (Va.)  Netos  Leader,  department  of  the  Columbus  as  state  house  correspondent  for 
and  has  been  with  the  Rich-  ( Ga. )  Ledger-Enquirer  newspa-  that  paper, 

mond  Times-Dispatch  and  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Edwin  W.  Dean,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Inglewood  (Calif.) 

Doily  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Inglewood  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

John  H.  Perry,  owner  of  the 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post- 
Times.  and  Mrs.  Perry  were 
hosts  to  Vicepresident  -  Elect 
Alben  W.  Barkley  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  leaders  at  an  in¬ 
formal  reception  at  their  Palm 
Beach  home  recently. 

James  R.  Young,  publisher  of 
the  Wilmington  ( Del. )  Sunday 
Star  for  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
has  resigned  after  selling  his 
minority  interest  to  J.  Mwin 
Carter,  president  of  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

H.  P.  Hornsby,  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  Uvalde  ( Tex. )  Leader 
Sews,  and  Mrs.  Hornsby  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  Nov.  21. 


AS  BUSY  AS  A  BEAVER 

When  Lord  Beaverbrook  visited  Vancouver,  B.  C.  recently,  a  Daily 
Province  staff  photographer,  Ray  Munro,  took  the  noted  publisher  on 
a  quick  tour  of  the  city  during  which  they  covered  an  accident,  had 
a  beer,  and  tried  out  new  parking  meters.  Munro,  at  left,  wrote:  “I 
hod  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  fun.  It  cost  his  lordship  70  cents." 


pers.  Leo  F.  Decker,  city  editor  of 

James  D.  Towry.  formerly  on  the  Batavia  (N.  Y. )  Daily  News, 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  San  is  one  of  three  eligibles  certi- 
Antonio  ( Tex. )  Express  and  the  fled  by  the  Civil  Service  for  the 
Pitluk  Advertising  Co.,  San  An-  $5,000  Batavia  postmastership, 
tonio,  has  gone  to  the  advertis-  w.  Lowrie  Kay  resigned  as 
ing  and  news  staff  of  the  Se-  chief  of  the  Central  News  Bu- 
guin  (Tex.)  Gazette-Bulletin.  reau  of  the  Christian  Science 

Henry  Thompson,  for  many  Monitor,  in  Chicago,  to  become 
years  chief  of  the  advertising  a  public  practitioner  of  Chris- 
dispatch  room  for  the  Salt  Lake  tian  Science  in  New  Castle,  Pa. 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  and  Tele-  Kay  has  been  with  the  Philadel- 
gram,  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake  phia  (Pa.)  Evening^  Bulletin  and 
Deseret  News  in  the  same  ca-  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
pacity. 

John  F.  Cox,  formerly  of  the 
classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  San 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Chronicle 


She's  clean  as  a  whistle 
—  and  fits  anywhere! 

BESSIE  hy  Nick  Penn 


Bessie’s  predicaments  provide  a 
lolesome  daily  chuckle  (no  cliff- 
hanging  continuity)  .  .  .  offer 
change  of  pace  from  adventure 
run  as  a  strip  or 
can  double  as  a  2-col.  panel, 
n  papers  from  Boston  to  L.A..  Bessie 
has  captivated  an  army  of  fans — • 
and  she  can  do  the  same  in  yours. 

Wire  today  for  proofsl 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


I  me  nusmess  bide  ar’thur  c.  davies,  news  edi- 

tor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
llace  Wiekrykas  has  sue-  Journal-Every  Evening,  retired 
d  Leo  M.  Carroll  as  cir-  after  57  years  in  the  newspaper 
ion  manager  of  the  Shen-  business.  He  started  as  office 
th  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald,  boy  with  the  old  Evening  Jour- 
>11  resigned  to  accept  a  nol  after  a  brief  term  with  the 
post  on  the  Lansford  old  Wilmington  Daily  Republi- 
Record.  Wiekrykas  has  can. 

with  the  Herald  for  four  Charles  Emory  Straughn  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
formerly  of  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Her- 
■hicago  Tribune  and  adver-  aid.  He  has  done  a  stint  with 

1  director  of  the  Chicago  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
announced  his  resignation  and  Journal-Every  Evening. 

/frit  Phoc-  Edouard  Grenier,  Hanover 

Anz.)  Arizona  Times.  (pa.)  Evening  Sun,  has  been 

2  Jr.,  has  joined  elected  president  of  the  South- 
jaasden  (Ala.)  Times  as  ern  Pennsylvania  Sports  Writ- 
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continued  from  page  31 

Bill  Cross,  former  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Timet  photographer,  is 
now  on  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 

Gene  Gregston  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Telegram.  He  has 
been  with  the  Abilene  (Texas) 
Reporter-News  and  the  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American. 

Elston  Brooks  has  become  a 
reporter  on  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  teen-age  stories. 

Burt  Blosser 
has  taken  over 
the  city  editor- 
ship  of  the 
Gadsden  ( Ala. ) 

Times,  after 
serving  as 
reporter,  book 
editor,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  and  news¬ 
caster  for  the 
Times  station 
WONH.  He  has 
been  with  the 
Borger  ( Tex. ) 

Herald,  the  Blosser 
Marshall  (Mo.)  Democrat-News 
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and  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Richard  McAlpin,  who  stud¬ 
ied  in  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi's  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  is  now  a  reporter  on  the 
Hattiesburg  ( Miss. )  American. 

William  H.  Bowes,  managing 
editor  of  Long  Branch  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record  the  last  four  years, 
has  been  appointed  telegraph 
editor  of  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Evening  Independent. 

Leon  S.  Dure,  Jr.,  executive 
news  editor  of  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal-Sentinel,  has 
bought  “East  Belmont,”  a  700- 
acre  estate  in  Albemarle  Coun¬ 
ty.  Va. 

Ike  Chjpp,  formerly  of  the  La¬ 
redo  (Tex.)  Times,  and  John 
Williams,  of  the  San  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Light,  are  new  sports 
staffers  on  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Evening  News. 

Catherine  Casey,  former  trav¬ 
el  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  correspondent  at  Dallas  for 
a  group  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  She  will  also  assist  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cleveland,  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  correspondent. 

Ed  a.  Shel- 
NUTT,  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  30 
years  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  Alabama. 

Florida  and 
Washington,  has  Vi 
been  promoted 
from  city  editor 
to  aissistant 
managing  editor 
of  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Vance  Grif-  Shelnutt 
FiTH,  Bill  Burns 
and  Manuel  Castaneda  have 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Galveston  ( Tex. )  Evening 
News.  Griffith,  who  joined  the 
city  desk,  was  with  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-Evening 
News;  Burns  with  the  New 
Braunfels  (Tex.)  Herald. 

H.  C  Withers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  ( Tex. )  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity  advisory  committee. 

Charles  D.  Wood  has  been 
transferred  from  chief  of  the 
Ogden,  Utah,  bureau  pf  the  Salt 
Lake  Deseret  News  to  the  city 
staff,  as  rewrite  man.  Harry 
Jones,  assistant  to  Wood  in  Og¬ 
den.  has  been  advanced  to  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  Richard  Carver 
has  been  added  as  assistant. 

Dan  McDonough,  who  has  been 
with  the  Washington  Associa¬ 
tion  of  County  Commissioners, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

Brenton  Stark  resigned  from 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News  to  go  with  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  County  News. 

m 

Rights  Day  Dinner 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Day  dinner, 
Dec.  15  in  New  York  (^ity,  will 
honor  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  for  its  sponsorship 
of  the  American  Freedom  Train. 
A  SlO-per-plate  formal  affair  is 
scheduled  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


V  viws  7^ 


"Then  Vishinsky  looks  right  at  me  ond  I  get  the  hic-coughi!" 


2  Key  Posts 
Are  Filled 
On  Dallas  T-H 

Dallas,  Tex. — ^Two  key  pro¬ 
motions  were  announced  at  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  this  week. 

Albert  N.  Jackson  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
advertising.  He  was  previously 
assistant  to  the  presiclent. 


1 

t- 

m 

James  V.  Lovell,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  page  columnist,  heads  a 
newly-created  department  with 
the  title  director  of  research. 

Jackson  joined  the  Times 
Herald  in  1924  and  has  received 
successive  promotions  on  the 
editorial  staff  and  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  department.  In  his  new 
executive  position  he  will  serve 
with  Sam  R.  Bloom,  director  of 
advertising. 

A  20-year  man  with  the  news- 
papier,  Lovell  was  reporter  and 
later  amusements  editor.  After 
three  years  wartime  leave,  he 
returned  to  the  staff  as  author 
of  a  daily  column. 

Foley  to  AN  AN 

Robert  J.  Foley,  formerly 
with  the  Retail  Credit  Company 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  joined 
the  New  York  staff  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work. 


Wedding  Bells 


VIRGINIA  CARVER  STAF¬ 
FORD,  of  United  Press’  New 
York  office,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Fo¬ 
rum  Department,  and  Herbert 
T.  Potter.  Jr.,  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argiu 
editorial  staff,  Nov.  20,  in  New 
York  City. 

Gwen  Dew,  former  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Detroit 
(  Mich. )  Times,  writer  and  le(^ 
turer.  and  Capt.  James  Buchan¬ 
an.  Nov.  27,  in  Albion,  Mich. 

Talbot  Smith.  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Tribune-Sun  copyread- 
er,  and  Phyllis  McRncim, 
San  Diego  Journal  home  and 
food  editor,  Nov.  27. 

Jack  Ramsdell,  St.  Petert 
burg  ( Fla. )  Times  photographer, 
and  Ruth  Ann  Cole,  Times  re¬ 
touch  artist,  recently. 

Stanford  Wallace,  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Times  staffer,  and  Re¬ 
nee  Gaines,  recently,  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Edwin  (Tom)  Swope  Cincin¬ 
nati  ( O. )  Post  baseball  writer, 
and  Mrs.  Vinetta  Lucas,  who  was 
with  the  local  RKO  Theaters 
office,  recently. 

Betty  Dixon,  woman’s  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  O 
Sentinel,  and  James  Paschal. 
Nov.  24.  at  Winston-Salem. 

John  B.  Lake,  manager  of  the 
North  Providence  bureau  of  the 
Providence  (  R.  I.  >  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Holcom* 
Tourville,  novelist,  Nov.  20,  m 
Providence. 

Edward  J.  Murphy,  rewrite 
man  and  police  reporter  on  tM 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  and 
Alice  M.  Young,  Nov.  19, 
Providence. 

Robert  R.  Thompson,  J* 
sports  editor  of  the  Watsoninlk 
(Calif.)  Register  -  Pajarontf*. 
and  Ann  Piliere.  Nov.  12. 
Monterey,  Calif. 
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This  "Topekansas"  Market  (harts  a  Safe  (ourse 
Because  tl  Has  Youth,  Ambition,  "At  the  Wheet" 

This  is  the  time-o’-year  when  summings-up  are  as  essential  as 
vision  for  the  Future.  To  national  advertisers  and  their  wise 
counsellors,  what  you  HAVE  done  is  less  important  than  what 
you  INTEND  TO  DO.  In  other  words  .  .  .  "What  About 
Tomorrow?” 

We  always  think  of  Topeka  in  terms  of  Kansas.  They  are 
inseparable:  think  alike,  have  equal  ambitions,  and  work  tire¬ 
lessly  for  growth,  improvement.  All  these  motivating  inter¬ 
related  units,  which,  fitted  together,  form  prosperity’s  pattern, 
ate  inspired  by  Leadership— by  a  hand-at-the-wheel;  by  thinking 
with  precision.  Markets,  men,  cities  and  States, 
can  be  guided  through  economic  storms — to 
safety — ^by  courage  and  wisdom.  /f '  i 

"Topekansas”  HAS  been  guided  wisely  At  if 
in  every  field.  The  people  "At-the-  /'•'  jj! 

Wheel”  of  Civic  progress,  Agricul-  /  j  / 
ture,  marketing,  industrial  growth;  ' 

social  life,  transportation.  County  ^//  '  / 

and  Municipality  onward-Stride, 
have  the  driTing  energy  of 

Youth.  Some  of  mem  _ m 

may  have  white  hair,  /  * 

but  their  SPIRITS  are 
young.  That’s  what  / 
counts !  t 


wine  and  beer  industries  and  in 
the  cosmetic  and  travel  fields. 

After  graduating  from  Prince¬ 
ton  in  1929,  Coster  began  his  ad¬ 
vertising  career  in  Montreal. 
He  has  been  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  in  Montreal  as 
account  executive  and  new- 
business  manager,  and  was  at 
one  time  sales  manager  oi  the 
Barron  Collier  organization  in 
Canada. 

In  Army  and  Navy 

Coster  held  commissions  in 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
during  World  War  II.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
with  the  American  Field  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  was  a  German  prisoner 
for  a  time  after  the  fall  of 
France. 

Several  months  before  the 
U.S.  entered  the  war,  he  was 
commissioned  in  the  Navy, 
After  Pearl  Harbor  he  went  to 
Casablanca  as  viceconsul  for  the 
State  , Department.  Six  months 
later,  he  was  transferred  to 
Army  Intelligence  with  the  12th 
Air  Force  for  the  North  African 
invasion. 

Coster  spent  the  next  three 
years  in  England,  North  Africa, 
France  and  Belgium.  He  holds 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  French 
and  Belgium  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Ipalm,  and  the  Belgian 
Cross  of  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  with 


It  has  taken  this  Directing  Genius  to 
make  the  41,000  great  farms  of  our  21 
Drive-in  Counties  leaders  in  Agricultural 
acumen:  it  has  taken  far-sighted  planners 
At-the- Wheel  to  bring  numerous  large 
Industries;  shrewd  leadership  has  made 
us  one  of  the  most  popular  Convention 
spots  in  America;  The  Spirit  of  Youth 
has  widened  our  building  programs,  our 
transportation  facilities,  our  wholesale 
and  retail  systems,  and,  finally,  it  has 
given  us  the  distinction  of  raising  popu¬ 
lation  by  almost  1%.  More  people  like 
us  and  the  way  we  live  and  what  we  earn, 
per  capita.  And  want  to  come  here. 


Will  Contest  Filed 
In  Mopes  Estate 

Biaumont  Tex.— Two  wills, 
dated  one  month  apart,  are  the 
subject  of  a  'egal  contest  over 
administration  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Kathryn  S.  Mapes, 
publisher  of  the  Beaumont  En¬ 
terprise  and  Journal. 

A  Beaumont  lawyer,  B.  D. 
Orgain,  filed  a  protest  against 
probating  of  the  later  of  the  two 
wills — dated  Dec.  17,  1945-— nam¬ 
ing  a  bank  and  Mrg.  Eva  Harold 
Dujty,  secretary  of  the  pub- 
Ushing  company,  as  trustees. 

He  offered  an  earlier  will 
naming  himself  as  trustee.  Be- 
in  the  two  wills  differed 
anghtly.  Mrs.  Mapes  died  Oct. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAoming  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evtning) 
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PROMOTION 


A  Little  Humor  Helps; 
It’s  Coin  of  Persuasion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  LITTLE  humor  now  and 

then  is  used  by  all  promotion 
men — if  they’re  smart.  Humor 
is  frequently  the  coin  of  per¬ 
suasiveness  that  works  when 
other  currency  fails.  One  of  the 
things  that  depresses  us  in  this 
reviewing  stand  is  that  so  little 
of  the  coin  of  humor  seems  to 
be  in  circulation  in  newspaper 
promotion.  There  is  room  for 
more  of  it,  lots,  lots  more  of  it. 

There  is  always  room,  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  such  a  piece  as 
comes  this  week  from  the  pro¬ 
motion  shop  of  George  Titus  at 
the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Times- 
Merald  It’s  a  piece  of  what 
might  be  called  routine  calen¬ 
dar  promotion.  That  is,  it’s  sim¬ 
ply  a  broadside  selling  the  pa¬ 
per’s  annual  Winter  Resort  is¬ 
sues. 

What  lifts  it  out  of  the  routine 
and  makes  it  a  piece  that  should 
produce  with  unusual  effective¬ 
ness  is  just  a  slight  touch  of  hu¬ 
mor.  The  piece  employs  humor¬ 
ous  photographs  of  Myron  Gla¬ 
ser,  the  paper’s  resort  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  a  guy  who’s  been 
with  the  paper  some  20  years 
and  is  well  and  widely  known 
in  the  resort  field. 

Without  any  loss  of  dignity, 
Glaser  is  shown  on  the  front 
cover  soaking  his  feet  in  a  tub 
of  presumably  hot  water,  while 
a  blizzard  blares  outside.  “It’s 
weather  like  this,’’  the  caption 
reads,  “that  drives  us  Washing¬ 
tonians’’ — opening  into  the  first 
spread — “to  places  like  these  in 
the  Winter!” 

“Places  like  these  in  the  Win¬ 
ter”  shows  Glaser  in  two  more 
pictures.  One  puts  him  on  a 
beach,  eyeing  an  eyeful  of 
blonde  beauty.  The  other  puts 
him  coming  down  a  ski-slope, 
in  company  with  the  same 
blond  bCTUty.  This  spread  asks 
the  question:  “Wanna  cash  in 
on  this  powerful  Wintertime 
urge  by  folks  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital?” 

Points  to  a  Winner 

The  answer  is  in  the  next 
spread:  “Then  play  this  winning 
combination!”  TOe  winning  com¬ 
bination,  of  course,  is  the  Times- 
Herald  and  its  special  Winter 
Resort  issues.  This  spread  fea¬ 
tures  another  picture  of  Glaser, 
this  time  comfortably  seated  on 
the  Capitol,  reading  the  Times- 
Herald.  Copy  here  is  straight¬ 
away  selling  copy,  although 
written  with  a  touch  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  and  in  a  light  vein. 

The  whole  thing  adds  up  to 
a  good  selling  promotion  piece 
with  something  of  a  personal 
touch.  There  is  no  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Glaser  in  the  piece,  but 
the  folks  who  get  it  and  who 
know  him  will,  of  course,  get 
an  extra  bang  out  of  the  piece. 

“The  results  from  this  per¬ 
sonalized  type  of  promotion,” 
notes  Titus,  “have  borne  out  our 
conviction  that  a  little  well- 


placed  kidding  can  whet  adver¬ 
tiser  interest.” 

The  other  example  of  good 
use  of  humor  in  promotion  that 
we  have  this  week  comes  from 
the  busy  promotion  workshop 
of  Andy  Talbot,  Jr.,  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Her  aid- American. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  little 
pocket-size  booklet  reproducing 
some  29  cartoons  by  George 
Bergfeld  to  get  over  the  idea 
that  there  are  only  so-many 
“shopping  days  to  Christmas." 
The  Herald-American  is  pub¬ 
lishing  these  one  a  day  from 
Nov.  20  through  Dec.  24  on  page 
one. 

Now  there’s  nothing  unusual 
about  this  promotion,  either. 
Many  newspapers  do  the  same 
thing.  It  happens  that  these  are 
excellent  little  promotional  ads 
of  their  kind.  But  the  smart 
feature  of  this  promotion  is  col¬ 
lecting  all  these  ads  in  the  book¬ 
let,  titled  “Christmas  Charac¬ 
ters,”  and  having  the  Herald- 
American’s  retail  sales  staff  dis¬ 
tribute  them  personally  to  the 
retailers  they  call  on.  This  gives 
them  a  chance  to  point  up  the 
Herald  -  American’s  cooperation 
witli  the  merchants  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  early  Christmas  shopping, 
while  at  the  same  time  leaving 
something  pleasant  and  tangible 
with  them.  As  a  result,  it’s  a 
promotion  that  should  score, 
and  high. 

Minneapolis  Builds 

IF  YOU  keep  your  ear  attuned 

to  the  bustle  that  goes  on  in 
U.S.  cities  all  over  our  map,  you 
know  that  probably  nowhere 
else  is  the  bustle  greater  than  in 
Minneapolis.  And  if  you  have 
that  impression  very  strongly, 
then  the  promotion  done  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  must 
be  responsible  for  at  least  some 
of  it. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  but  powerful  promotion,  a 
20-page  tabloid  newspaper  titled 
“Miinneapolis  Builds”  that  re¬ 
prints  a  series  of  pieces  on  that 
subject  by  Harvey  Ingham,  the 
Tribune’s  business  reporter, 
that  appeared  originally  and 
recently  in  the  paper. 

Nothing  could  better  inform 
advertising  agency  media  exec¬ 
utives  about  the  business  health 
of  a  city  than  a  promotion  of 
this  kind.  It’s  easy,  and  interest¬ 
ing,  to  read.  And  it’s  also  easy 
to  file. 

Promotion  Mianager  Otto  A. 
Silha  admits  it’s  an  old  idea,  the 
reprint  idea,  “but  it  has  enough 
new  impact  and  interest  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  dis¬ 
tribute  2,000  copies,  while  we’re 
sending  it  to  1.200  advertising 
people.” 

Another  series,  “Minneapolis 
Makes.”  about  products,  is  cur¬ 
rently  running  in  the  paper 
which  will  probably  get  the 
same  promotion  employment. 


Television  m  a 

“TELEVISIOiN  —  and  what  the  /t ^  •  /  #  If  / 

motion  picture  industry  is  TnonA 

thinking  and  doing  about  it”  is 
the  title  of  the  fifth  of  a  series  , 

of  informative  booklets  issued  t^bange  ol  Address 
by  the  Hollywood  Reporter,  a  THE  POST  OFFICE  depart- 
daily  newspaper  of  the  motion  menl  is  as  apt  to  be  as  pissed 
picture  industry.  As  the  others  as  readers  of  a  new  feature  in 
have  been  before  it,  this  booklet  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
is  full  of  important  information  appearing  each  Saturday  until 
for  everyone  in  advertising  and  Christmas.  The  Journal  devotes 
promotion  who  is  concerned  an  entire  page  to  changes  of 
with  the  development  and  the  addresses  of  San  Diegans— those 
impact  of  television  as  a  mass  who  had  married  and  gone 
communication  medium.  away,  or  gone  to  school,  changed 

militaiy  addresses,  et  cetera,  h 
In  the  Bag  helps  keep  Christmas  cards  up 

THE  Milwaukee  ( Wis.)  Sentinel  dale. 

does  a  neat  and  timely  tie-in  ,  ,  ,  .  „  ,  ,  . 

with  the  release  of  Christmas  l*obDy  ol  nobbles 
Club  checks  by  sending  a  letter  UNDER  auspices  of  the  Phila- 
to  local  merchants  urging  their  delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  j 
advertising  on  the  day  the  World  Hobby  Exposition  held 
checks  are  paid.  at  the  Commercial  Museum  at- 

Good,  hard  selling  for  the  tracted  rnore  than  300  entries. 
Chicago  Sun-Times  new  food  representing  the  work  of  ap- 
section,  issued  with  the  Thurs-  ^°'^*^y*sts  in  the 

day  afternoon  and  Friday  morn-  area.  An  estimated 

ing  editions,  comes  in  the  form  125,000  persons  attended  the  ex- 
of  a  simple  memorandum  “To  position.  Prizes  were  awarded 
all  food  advertisers”  clippied  to  three  classifications, 
the  Thanksgiving  Week  issue.  newspaper’s  ex- 

The  memo  points  up  the  rea-  hibit  was  the  second  annual  Jet 

sons  for  the  section’s  “encour-  Model  Auto  Derby.  'Trophies 

aging  acceptance,”  invites  com-  were  presented  in  senior  and 
ments  and  suggestions.  junior  divisions. 

Local  Column.  Best  Cutting  Vandalism 

HALLOWE’EN  was  quieter  in 
^  all  business  is  local  so  Pittsburgh  this  year,  due  in 
far  as  newspaper  features  are  pgj.t  to  a  contest  for  high  school 
concerned,  too;  and  that,  blovv  newspaper  editors,  sponsored  bv 
for  blow  any  competent  local  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gn- 
columnist  will  out-pul  the  most  ^ette.  The  Post-Gazette  put  up 

Lte  rJnfLn'lfe  ^  t^blc  model  radio  for  the  be^ 

editorials  or  features  aimed  at 
reducing  Hallowe’en  vandalism 
op;  ^  ^  Thirty-three  editors  from  the 

^  county  in  which  Pitts’ourgh  is 

locatcd  entered  the  contest.  En- 
i t vi tries  ranged  from  heavy  prose  to 
verse.  Josephine  Gallagher,  edi- 

JoK.,'  hi?  b^n®  wriSng  for 

rests'  reeSvS  cerimSS  I 

note  in  the  booklet  says  that  a  /.wi-roncViin 

survey  made  this  year  shows  citizenship. 

that  her  column  gete  oaore  read-  jjQme  Builders  Feature 
ers  than  any  other  in  the  paper,  . 

that  she  has  more  readers  this  THE  HOME  of  the  We^  u  a 
year  than  last,  had  more  last  T 

year  than  the  year  before.  Tribune.  Each  Saturday  the 

ture  supplies  Tribune  readers 
Midwest  to  Oraanize  with  pictures  and  word  coverage 

f  of  an  outstanding  home  in  Chi- 

A  PERMANENT  Midwest  organ-  (.300  and  suburbs.  Presented 
ization  of  newspaper  promo-  ^j-st  was  a  six-room  ranch  house 
tion  managers  was  vot^  by  Hinsdale,  Ill.  Louis  Bargelt, 
those  attending  the  fcccnt  Cen-  editor  of  the  Trib’s  home  build- 
x/*^**^*'*^  mating  of  Nation-  gj.g  section,  plans  to  include  a 
al  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso-  different  type  house  each  week 
ciation  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  , 

The  Midwest  group  does  not  Flortinn  Comnaion 
intend  to  pull  away  from  NNPA.  tieCllOn  V^ampaign 

but  these  present  expressed  the  Cortoons  CompUGu 
need  for  a  permanent  group.  Washington— A  history  of  the 

having  originated  such  an  or-  national  election  campaign  told 
ganization  several  years  ago  through  cartoons  published  in 
and  having  held  Midwest  meet-  the  Washington  Star  has  been 
ings  in  Des  Moines.  la..  Gary,  compiled  in  paper-bound  book 
Ind.,  and  Columbus,  O.,  prior  to  form  for  general  distribution 
NNPA  adopting  regional  meet-  gnd  one  of  the  first  to  obtain  a 
ings  as  a  national  policy.  copy  and  express  “delight”  was 

Court  C  o  n  1  e  e  ,  Milwaukee  President  Truman. 

(Wis.)  Journal,  was  named  The  Star  presents  the  stoiy « 
chairman  of  the  Midwest  or-  told  in  the  daily  works  of  10 
ganizational  committee.  Other  three  cartoonists;  Clifford  a 
members  are  Leroy  Newmyer,  Berryman,  who  has  been  activt 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  Frank  Hub-  in  chronicling  political  Ameria 
bard.  Garp'dnd.)  Post-Tribune,  for  more  than  half  a 
Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend  James  Berryman,  who 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Bert  Stolpe,  the  profession  of  his  father;  w 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Gib  Crockett,  a  more  recent  w 
Tribune.  dition  to  the  Star  staff. 
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"SOLD!. ..to  the  highest  bidder!" 


Have  you  ever  attended  an  old-fashioned  country  auc¬ 
tion?  If  not,  you've  missed  a  lot  of  excitement  and  fun. 

But,  if  you  have,  you  probably  remember  at  least  one  time 
when  a  few  buyers  bid  prices  away  above  the  amount 
anyone  else  was  willing  to  pay. 

It  doesn’t  seem  to  make  sense  . . .  this  idea  of  many  people 
with  pockets  full  of  money  making  many  other  people 
go  without  the  things  they  want,  or  pay  more  than  they 
should.  But  it’s  just  about  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time  now. 

Our  government,  to  pay  for  weapons  of  war  and  for  other 
spending  before  and  since  the  war,  has  put  tremendous 
sums  of  surplus  money  into  circulation. 

How  much?  Well,  bank  deposits  in  1940  averaged  $455 
per  person;  now  they  are  about  $1000  per  person.  Money 
in  circulation  outside  of  banks  averaged  S53  per  person 
in  1940;  it’s  about  $175  per  person  today.  That  means  a 
total  money  supply  today  that  is  more  than  double  the 
pre-u  ar  ai-erage. 


Vf'iih  all  this  money  in  the  hands  of  people  all  over 
America,  we  have  been  carry  ing  (yi  what  amounts  to  a 
nation-wide  auction,  with  prices  of  practically  everything 
being  bid  recklessly  up. 

W'e've  had  a  combination  of  too  much  money  and  too 
small  a  supply  of  things  to  buy  ...  a  combination  w  hich 
ran  only  lead  to  higher  and  higher  prices. 

Moreover,  prices  are  bound  to  keep  on  climbing  until  one 
of  two  things  happens: 

Either,  through  increased  production,  the  supply  oj  goods 
OH  the  market  catches  up  with  the  supply  oJ  money  ...  so 
people  no  longer  need  to  pay  highly  inflated  prices  for 
the  things  they  want  .  .  . 

Or,  reckless  government  spending  is  stopped,  a  firm  policy 
of  keeping  outgo  well  under  income  is  adopted  .  .  .  and  this 
surplus  is  used  to  reduce  the  excess  money  supply  by  lowers 
ing  the  national  debt. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

NO.  3  IN  A  SERIES— "WHAT  WE'RE  UP  AGAINST* 

This  is  th«  chird  in  s  shore  series  of  messages  published  by  Republic 
Steel  in  an  effort  to  put  into  plain  language  some  facts  about  the 
conditions  we  all  face  today,  why  we  are  facing  them  and  what  can 
be  done  about  them.  The  fourth  in  the  series:  "When  Padlocks  Go 
On  Pocketbooks  .  .  .  LOOK  OUT!"  will  appear  shortl>.  We  hope 
that  you  will  watch  for  these  messages,  re^  them  and  pass  them 
along  to  your  frieoda. 


CORPORATION 
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SYNDICATES 


Antoinette  Donnelly’s 
Several  Alter  Egoes 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


AFTER  more  than  two  decades 

of  writing  for  women,  Antoi¬ 
nette  Donnelly,  who  is  also  by 
way  of  pseudonym  the  Doris 
Blake  of  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate,  has  found 
out  that  the  subjects  most  ap¬ 
pealing  to  women  are  in  this 
order:  the  figure,  the  hair,  and 
the  complexion. 

Syndicated  with  Antoinette's 
daily  column  for  women  is 
“Chatter,”  a  two-inch  “meaty” 
morsel  that  often  includes  a 
profile  of  a  player,  dancer,  or 
Hollywoodite. 

For  Chatter,  Miss  Donnelly 
gets  spot  news  interviews.  She 
is  an  in-the-groove  beauty-gos¬ 
sip-advice  columnist,  who  reads 
the  papers  carefully,  and  maga¬ 
zines  at  night  until  she  says  she 
has  “burn^  out”  her  eyes. 

Answer  Mail.  First 

Both  the  Doris  Blake  and  An¬ 
toinette  Donnelly  columns  solicit 
mail,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
decree  laid  down  several  years 
ago  by  Captain  Patterson,  mail 
is  the  first  order  of  business  in 
Antoinette's  department.  For 
this  purpose  she  has  written 
more  than  125  pamphlets  that 
answer  most  questions  to  Miss 
Donnelly,  and  she  keeps  a  staff 
busy  with  personal  answers  to 
the  Doris  Blake  mail. 

Four  girls  take  care  of  the 
mail,  and  Miss  Donnelly  is  as¬ 
sisted  also  by  Peggy  Swift, 
trained  as  a  stand-in.  In  winter 
months,  the  New  York  News’ 
Alma  Taylor,  garden  columnist, 
takes  over  for  a  month  of  An¬ 
toinette  Donnelly. 

Running  the  Doris  Blake  and 
Antoinette  Donnelly  columns  is 
play  to  Miss  Donnelly,  now.  In 
the  beginning,  back  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  before  she  was 
called  to  New  York  in  1919,  she 
did  four  departments:  beauty, 
Doris  Blake,  a  plajrtime  corner, 
and  a  baby  department.  The 
babv  department  didn't  do  too 
well,  because  of  Miss  Donnelly's 
lack  of  first-hand  experience, 
but  with  the  others  she  went  to 
town — the  big  town.  New  York. 

For  Chatter,  Miss  Donnelly  is 
unusually  careful,  consults  origi¬ 
nal  sources  to  be  sure  of  the 
dyes  and  didoes  of  woman  no¬ 
tables.  and  rewrites  many  times 
in  order  to  get  it  down  into  a 
few  words. 

10.000  Letters 

A  recent  column  on  reducing 
( for  both  men  and  women,  with 
comparative  pictures  attached) 
proved  tops  in  reader  interest 
and  drew  10,000  letters  to  the 
New  York  News  alone.  Higher 
in  interest  than  this,  perhaps, 
was  Miss  Donnelly's  snooping 
column  which  she  did  originally 
for  Patterson.  In  one  year,  re¬ 
sponses  to  this  column  amounted 
to  more  than  300,000.  A  special 
telephone  switchboard  had  to  be 
installed  to  take  care  of  the 
calls. 

This  piece,  not  syndicated,  still 


runs  Mondays  and  Thursday  in 
the  News,  but  no  solicitation  is 
made  for  mail  or  ’phone  re¬ 
sponses  now. 

Miss  Donnelly,  who  went  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  a  high 
school  girl,  has  usually  had 
pretty  much  a  free  rein,  and 
only  half-a-dozen  threats  of  libel 
suits — something  of  a  record  for 
a  column  that  reviews  hair  dyes, 
lotion  creams,  reducing  diets, 
blondizing,  brunetting,  and  red¬ 
dening  techniques. 

Actually,  Miss  Donnelly  is  a 
careful  scrutinizer  of  every  new 
beauty  product  offered,  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  run  anything  that  is  not 
backed  up  scientifically. 

The  department  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Mary  Pat¬ 
terson,  News’  women’s  editor 
and  feature  editor. 

The  big  job,  as  with  any  re¬ 
porter,  says  Miss  Donnelly  is 
“keeping  up  to  date.” 

Through  her  two  daughters. 
Miss  Donnelly  has  been  able  to 
review  firsthand  the  effect  of 
much  of  the  advice  she  writes. 

An  Irish  girl,  with  a  French 
first  name.  Miss  Donnelly  has 
the  blarney,  the  red  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  animated  disposition 
that  go  with  her  race. 

"For  the  life  of  me,”  she  says, 
“I  don’t  know  why  my  mother 
named  me  Antoinette.” 


Franklin 


Jay  Franklin  Needed 
No  Second  Guess 
UNIQUE  among  the  Washington 
correspondents  is  Jay  Frank¬ 
lin  who  forecast  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  result  with 
an  accuracy 
matched  only  by 
President  Tru¬ 
man's. 

Franklin's  col¬ 
umn,  “We,  'The 
People,”  on  Oct. 
2  5th  ( approxi¬ 
mately  the  day 
the  pollsters  ad¬ 
mit  they  had 
quit  polling) 
predicted  “Tru¬ 
man  will  carry 
27  states  for  a 
total  of  278  electoral  votes.” 

Franklin  forecast  Thurmond's 
38  electoral  votes  exactly,  and 
also  predicted  the  Democratic 
party  control  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  In  his  guesses  on 
Congress  he  was  too  conserva¬ 
tive,  but  he  very  closely  pre¬ 
dicted  the  Truman  and  Dewey 
)ular  vote. 

fe.  The  People,  is  distribut¬ 
ed  by  Consolidated  News  Fea¬ 
tures.  Begun  in  1936  the  col¬ 
umn  has.  usually  been  New  Deal- 
ish.  Author  Franklin  has  as 
much  background  in  govern¬ 
ment  work  as  in  the  newspaper 
profession. 

Franklin  has  authored  a  dozen 
books  on  political  affairs  and 
has  contributed  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  to  leading  magazines. 

Born  John  Franklin  Carter, 


popu 

We 


Jr.,  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1897, 
the  son  of  a  minister.  Jay 
Franklin  served  the  U.  S.  em¬ 
bassies  in  Rome  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  from  1918  to  1921.  He  be¬ 
came  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  in  1922 
and  went  with  the  New  York 
Times  for  a  five-year  stint  in 
1923. 

In  1932  he  became  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  Liberty 
magazine,  but  in  1934  switched 
to  government  work  again,  this 
time  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

His  formula  for  the  1948  fore¬ 
cast:  “Calculations  based  on  the 
recent  figures  reported  by  the 
Gallup  Poll,  corrected  by  me  to 
allow  for  .  .  .  the  trend.” 

Pearson  on  Long  Contract 
DREW  PEARSON'S  contract 
has  been  renewed  by  Bell 
Syndicate  for  a  term  of  several 
years. 

Christmas  Promotion 
PROMOTION  for  Vic  Green’s 
“Willie  Dee”  strip,  a  release 
of  The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  includes  a  special 
WiTie  Dee  Christmas  story,  four 
columns  wide  by  12  inches  deep. 
The  layout  is  sent  free  in  mat 
form  to  requesting  newspapers. 

'Brain'  Tells  His  Story 
THE  Chicago  Sun-Times  thus 
week  began  publishing  the 
life  story  of  Cecil  L.  Wright, 
who  was  known  as  “The  Great 
Brain”  of  Alcatraz.  He  is  now 
free,  after  18  years  in  prison, 
with  a  decision  of  a  federal 
judge  that  his  imprisonment 
was  an  injustice.  He  was  assist¬ 
ed  in  writing  his  story  by  Ray 
Brennan,  Sun-Times  reporter. 
The  series  is  being  sold  through 
the  Sun-Times  Syndicate. 

Exhibit  of  Originals 
ORIGINAL  drawings  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society  will  be  on  display 
through  Dec.  10  in  New  York 
at  the  Cartoonists  and  Illus¬ 
trators  School. 


Fisher-Capp 
Feud  Deplored 

The  board  of  governors  of  th« 
National  Cartoonists  Society 
last  week  decided  that  a  fe^ 
between  Ham  (Joe  Paloiji 
Fisher  and  Al  (Li’l  Abner  i 
Capp  does  not  come  within  itj 
jurisdiction. 

“The  board  deplores  the  pub¬ 
lic  airing  of  personal  differences 
in  comic  strips  or  otherwise" 
said  an  NBC  statement,  "and  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  both 
participants  would  be  advised 
to  settle  them  privately.” 

The  issue  came  before  the  so¬ 
ciety  when  Al  Capp  complained 
that  a  remark  in  the  Fisher 
panels  recently  reflected  discred¬ 
it  upon  Capp  and  the  society. 

Fisher’s  statement  in  the  joe 
Palooka  panels,  in  which  he 
drew  flashbacks,  was: 

“First  hillbillies  ever  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  comic  strip  were  Big 
Leviticus  and  his  family.  Any 
resemblance  to  our  original  hill¬ 
billies  is  certainly  not  coinci¬ 
dental.” 

Capp  this  week  told  EiP 
that  Fisher’s  statement,  "Broth¬ 
er  Capp  did  indeed  appropriate 
the  hillbilly  idea  from"  Fisher, 
is  “startlingly  incorrect.” 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Capp  stat¬ 
ed,  he  was  “employed  by  Mr 
Fisher  to  write  trtories  and  cre 
ate  cartoons  signed  -by  him.  The 
Li’l  Abner’  strip  was  one  I  had 
been  working  on  for  nearly  i 
year  prior  to  my  employment 
by  Mr.  Fisher.” 

Capp  also  said  that  during  a 
period  when  Fisher  was  absent. 
T  created  a  set  of  hillbilly  char 
acters”  for  the  Joe  Palooka 
strip.  Capp  added  that  he 
avoided  any  conflict  between 
them  and  his  already  conceived 
Li'l  Abner  hillbillies.  Shortly 
after,  he  quit  Fisher’s  employ 

Fisher  told  the  society,  Nov 
24,  his  statement  in  the  contro¬ 
versial  panel  was  not  intended 
to  impute  plagiarism  to  anyone. 


LAI  Oils 


1‘roiii  ri^al  liiV 


Here's  a  daily  panel  that  cap¬ 
tures  the  whimsy,  drollery  and 
foibles  of  real  people  in  their 
natural  habitat  the  candid 
and  easy-going  mirth  iho’ 
readers  follow  so  faithfully 
and  respond  to  so  spontane 
ously.  Write  today  for  proofs 
and  prices  on  "The  Ne  g*" 
bors”  by  George  Clark 
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They*ve  hardly  scratched 

the  surface... 

In  Pennsylvania,  digging,  drilling,  and  blasting  mean 
big  business. 

Coal  and  oil — the  “Black  gold”  of  this  wealthy  State — are 
yielding  more  and  more  profits  every  year  as  newer  and  better 
operating  methods  are  developed.  And,  tho  Pennsylvania 
produces  99%  of  the  country’s  anthracite,  the  surface  has  hardly 
been  scratched. 

These  profits,  along  with  the  profits  of  Pennsylvania’s  many 
other  industries,  mean  more  money  in  pay  envelops  .  .  . 
more  buying  power. 

You  can  get  your  share  of  this  potent  purchasing  power  by  advertising 
in  the  fine  newspapers  which  reach  these  people.  A  million 
families  live  in  the  82  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone 
in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  wealthiest  market  with  over  $73,000,000,000 
of  net  buying  income  within  a  radius  of  500  miles. 

Get  busy.  Mine  yourself  some  profits  in  the  area. 


lySIlVllNIA 

FOR  tCTIOII 

.  .  .  new  advertising  profits  in 
Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  city  zone  ...  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 

err  action  with  these  strong,  local  newspapers  ... 

Ambridgo  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Cbambersburg  Public  Opioion  (E)  • 

Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 

•  F-lazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  F-fazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  #  I ndia^ia  Gazette  |E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  • 

Lock  Maven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  |E)  •  Philipsburg  Daily  Journal  (E)  • 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Tyrone  Herald  (E)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  |E)  •  Washington  Observer 

Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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CIRCULATION 


Mailroom  Operations 
Become  Mechanized 


George  A.  Brandenburg 


MAILING  procedure  is  basically 

the  same  in  all  newspaper 
plants,  regardless  of  size,  Wil¬ 
liam  Raubinger,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  recently  told 
Central  States  circulators. 

Raubinger  highlighted  the  cur¬ 
rent  trend  toward  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  mechanization  of 
mailroom  operations.  He  cited 
the  new  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune  mailroom,  along 
with  those  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal  and  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  as 
examples  of  the  latest  in  feeder 
tables,  make-up  tables,  tying 
machines,  automatic  mailers  and 
conveyors.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  better  arrangement 
of  equipment  to  get  maximum 
speed  and  efficiency. 

Telia  of  New  Equipment 

Fundamentally,  mailroom  op¬ 
erations  involve  the  same  basic 
dispatch  duties,  whether  the 
newspaper  is  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  paper  or  a  smaller  daily 
with  any  appreciable  amount  of 
mail  circulation,  Raubinger 
pointed  out.  (See  E&P,  Oct.  16, 
p.  52,  on  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum's 
new  mailing  equipment). 

Wrappers  must  be  prepared  in 
advance  of  press  runs,  when  the 
presses  roll  the  papers  have  to 
be  counted,  stacked,  tied,  sorted 
and  loaded  on  the  proper  trucks 
for  delivery.  On  mail  editions, 
each  paper  must  be  properly  ad¬ 
dressed.  sacked  and  weighed  and 
dispatched  to  the  proper  train 
or  to  the  post  office. 

“Any  paper,  regardless  of  size 
can  take  advantage  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  available  to  make  these 
operations  more  efficient,”  said 
Raubinger. 

“For  the  larger  papers,  feeder 
tables  or  make-up  tables  can  be 
obtained  from  concerns  such  as 
Jampol  in  New  York,  Logan  in 
Louisville,  or  New  Monarch  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  in  Des  Moines, 
that  will  efficiently  and  speedily 
carry  stacks  of  newspapers  from 
the  press  conveyors  to  the  auto¬ 
matic  tying  machines.  For 
smaller  papers,  a  steel  top  table 
with  a  conveyor  belt  built  into 
the  base,  and  with  wire  ma¬ 
chines  mounted  on  the  side,  will 
give  excellent  results. 

“In  tying  machines,  the  Wal- 
lastar  is  a  new  addition  in  the 
past  year,  designed  for  use  on 
the  larger  papers.  Both  the 
Signode  and  Wallastar  machines 
are  available  on  delivery  sched¬ 
ules  of  9  to  12  months.  The 
Wallastar  is  sold  outright  at 
about  $14,500,  including  import 
tax,  and  the  Signode  is  leased 
at  $1,800  per  year,  on  a  five-year 
minimum  contract.  For  smaller 
papers  the  Gerrard  semi-auto¬ 
matic  Q  Model  is  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  machine  used  by  many 
newspapers.  It  also  Is  available 
on  a  lease  basis  of  $250  per  year. 
The  new  full  automatic  Gerrard 
machine  which  has  been 


promised  for  the  past  six  years 
still  has  not  been  announce. 

“For  addressing  bundle  labels 
and  individual  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions,  a  few  newspapers  still 
use  lead  type  in  galleys.  Most 
papers  however,  use  Addresso- 
graph,  Speedaumat,  Elliott  or 
Pollard  Ailing  systems,  because 
of  the  greater  speed  and  flexi¬ 
bility  over  the  old  galley  sys¬ 
tems.  Addressographs  and 
Speedaumats  which  are  the  most 
popular,  are  now  available  on 
three  to  six-month  delivery 
schedules,  depending  on  the 
model. 

“Many  papers  with  large  mail 
lists  use  the  Pollard  Ailing  Au¬ 
tomatic  Addresser,  now  avail¬ 
able  on  a  two  to  two  and  a  half 
year  delivery  schedule.  Some 
also  use  the  Speedaumailer,  but 
at  the  present  time  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  Addressograph  Co. 
will  ever  make  another  one  of 
these  machines  in  its  present 
form.  The  papers  with  medium 
to  large  mail  circulations  who 
are  investigating  Automatic 
Mailers  as  an  improvement  over 
their  present  methods,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  serious 
efforts  are  being  made  at  the 
present  time  to  incorporate  the 
Speedaumat  printing  mechanism 
into  Cheshire  Feeding  mechan¬ 
ism  thus  utilizing  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  machines  at  about 
a  third  of  the  cost  of  a  Speedau¬ 
mailer. 

“Those  who  like  to  think 
about  radically  new  ideas  will 
be  interested  in  a  new  device 
now  in  operation  in  Chicago 
which  will  prepare  a  strip  list 
without  using  any  metal  plate. 
The  names  and  addresses  for 
mailing  are  taken  directly  from 
the  cards  in  a  card  file  by  a 
photo  facsimile  scanning  proc¬ 
ess,  and  reproduced  on  a  strip 
tape  for  use  in  a  mailing  ma¬ 
chine.  Test  runs  are  currently 
being  made.  The  system  is  very 
new,  and  consequently  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to 
use  it  on  newspapers,  but  the  < 
possibilities  are  very  great.” 


such  a  system  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  its  mailing  room  and  the 
post  office  employes.  Hixson 
said; 

“After  the  day’s  corrections 
in  the  stencil  room  have  been 
made,  lists  for  the  various  post 
offices  and  R.D.’s  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  run.  Full  utilization 
of  stencil  room  time  is  obtained. 
The  lists  are  then  sent  to  the 
mailing  room  with  a  notation  of 
how  many  copies  are  to  be  sent 
to  various  post  offices  and  R.D.’s. 
The  correct  number  of  copies  are 
counted  out  and  placed  in  a 
bundle  with  the  proper  list.  Na¬ 
turally,  there  is  a  great  time¬ 
saving  in  the  mailing  room.  The 
speed  up  is  terrific  as  compared 
individually  to  imprinting  each 
subscriber’s  name  and  address. 

“Upon  arrival  of  the  bundle 
at  its  post  office  destination  the 
postal  carrier  simply  places  the 
bundle  in  his  car  along  with  the 
list.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  him  to  sort  and  rack  num¬ 
erous  copies.  He  no  longer  has 
to  fold  each  paper  so  the  address 
will  plainly  show  as  he  makes 
his  run.  Any  copy  will  do  for 
any  subscriber  since  none  bears 
a  name  or  address.” 


Sunday  Circulation  Goins 
SINCE  the  CincinTiati  ( O. )  Sun¬ 
day  Enquirer  increased  its 
price  in  city,  suburban  and 
country  territories  from  12  to 
15  cents,  Aug.  15,  it  has  shown 
a  gain  of  16.948,  according  to 
Charles  W.  Staab,  circulation 
manager.  At  the  same  time,  the 
price  of  the  Sunday  Enquirer 
m  farm  areas  went  to  18  cents. 

Staab  credits  the  gain  to  a 
better  Sunday  product,  saying 
the  paper  has  been  streamlined, 
with  shorter  stories,  snappy 
headlines  and  more  interesting 
material.  He  pointed  out  that 
for  more  than  two  years,  the 
Enquirer  operated  a  frozen  Sun¬ 
day  distribution. 

Because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage,  city  carriers  tried  the 
“skip-a-Sunday”  plan,  thus  ad¬ 
ding  to  complaints  of  those  who 
were  seeking  Sunday  home  de¬ 
livery,  but  having  to  rely  on 
Saturday  night  street  sales.  The 
“skip  plan”  has  been  abandoned, 
said  Staab. 


Lebanon  Daily  Raises 
EFFECn'IVE  Nov.  22,  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  raised  its 
subscription  rates  as  follows: 
weekly  by  carrier  from  25  to 


Speeds  Rural  Delivery 

E.  W.  HIXSON.  Syracuse 

(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  has  hit 
upon  a  method  of  improving 
second-class  mail  delivery  by 
route  lists.  He  recently  told 
New  York  State  circulators  how 
the  Post-Standard  has  route  lists 
prepared  in  advance  of  the 
day’s  publication,  instead  of  im¬ 
printing  subscribers’  names  and 
addresses  on  wrappers  or  the 
newspaper  itself. 

The  lists  are  then  sent  to  the 
mailing  room  and  inserted  in 
each  bundle  containing  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  copies  for  each 
post  office,  R.F.D.  route  or  Star 
route.  The  post  office  carrier 
receives  his  bundle  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  delivers  from  the  list. 

Explaining  the  advantages  of 


for  Circu/afors 


DEAS 


Hera’s  where  hundreds 
of  newspapers  qet  new 
Ideas  each  month,  for 
training  carrier  boys 
and  increasing  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  for  trial 
offer  on  the  NBA  Circu¬ 
lator's  Idea  Service. 


N.B.A. 


Newspeper  leys  ef  Awerlee,  lee. 
222  t.  Okie  St.,  leaiaeapelis  4,  Ia4 


30  cents;  annually,  from  $13  jo 
$15.40;  by  mail  in  Pennsylvanb 
$4.50  quarterly,  $8  semi-annutlb 
and  $15.40  annually;  by  nnij 
outside  the  state,  $4.M  quarterly 
$8.80  semi-annually  and  $17 m 
annually. 

At  the  same  time,  wholesale 
rates  to  city  carriers  were  raised 
from  $3.25  to  $4  per  hundred 
outside  city  from  $3.25  less  lOn 
to  $4  less  10%  per  hundred 
Discount  applies  if  bill  paid  h. 
20th  of  month. 


Carrier  Notes 

SECOND  Annual  Hobby  Fair 

for  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
carriers  takes  place  during  the 
first  week  of  December.  A  spe¬ 
cial  feature  is  the  photograj^ 
contest. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Ereninj 
News  recently  held  its  annual 
show  for  carrier  boys  and  girls 
with  3.600  youngsters  attendine 
a  movie  and  sharing  in  more 
than  200  awards,  including  a 
television  set. 

Scotchlite  safety  strips  were 
provided  for  the  bicycles  of  all 
Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une  carriers. 


Stepping  Up  to  Daily 

Corner  Brook,  Nfld.  — The 
Western  Star,  49-year-old  week¬ 
ly,  will  switch  to  twice-weekly 
Dec.  7  and  daily  publieatioB 
“some  time  next  year."  A 
spokesman  said  expansion  of  the 
paper  reflected  the  growth  d 
this  big  paper  mill  town. 
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Doilies  Assist 
Agency  in  Rush. 
Get  Ballot  Ads 

SIATTLE.  Wash. — The  willing¬ 
ness  of  Washington  State  dailies 
to  assist  an  advertising  agency 
resulted  in  an  unusual  group  of 
advertisements  during  the  re¬ 
cent  election.  .. 

For  the  final  shot  in  a  wet 
vs  “dry”  campaign,  the  Seattle 
offce  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs  adver¬ 
tising  agency  was  faced  with  a 
problem.  Public  opinion  polls 
showed  (correctly)  that  Wash¬ 
ington  voters  would  not  accept 
the  return  of  prohibition,  as  was 
advocated  by  the  “dry”  meas¬ 
ure,  Initiative  No,  13.  But  pre¬ 
cious  votes  against  the  Initiative 
might  be  lost  due  to  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  voters.  Two 
measures.  Initiative  No.  13  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  13, 
appeared,  in  some  cases  side  by 
side,  on  the  same  crowded  and 
complicated  ballot. 

Agency  and  client  decided  the 
only  way  to  avoid  this  confu¬ 
sion  was  to  publish  in  each  of 
the  23  daily  newspapers  in  the 
state  the  official  sample  ballot 
actually  to  be  used  in  that 
paper’s  community.  The  ballots 
would  be  so  marked  as  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  the 
position  of  Initiative  No.  13  on 
their  ballot,  thus  eliminating  any 
confusion  because  of  identical 
numbers  for  the  two  proposals. 

When  it  developed  that  many 
of  the  official  sample  ballots 
would  not  be  off  the  presses  un¬ 
til  10  days  before  the  election. 
Lew  Selvidge,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington,  was  asked 
if  the  papers  would  furnish  the 
agency  with  the  required  bal¬ 
lots.  proofed  for  reproduction, 
and  have  them  in  Seattle  with¬ 
in  the  safe  time  margin  allowed 
for  production  of  the  ads. 

The  ballots  had  to  be  shipped 
by  the  papers  to  Seattle  not 
later  than  Oct.  22 — the  same 
day  some  of  them  were  printed! 
Ballots  came  by  airmail,  bus, 
ferry  boat,  and  special  delivery 
from  23  newspapers. 

Most  of  the  ballots  were  re¬ 
duced  to  full-page  size.  Several 
vere  so  large  they  required  a 
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double  truck  to  carry  them. 
Full-i»ge  zinc  engravings  were 
supplied  all  papers  and  were 
shipped  from  Seattle  by  Oct.  28. 
Three  days  later  sample  ballot 
ads  appeared  in  all  dailies  as 
per  schedule.  Monday,  Nov.  1. 

Spot  checks  at  the  polls  in¬ 
dicated  the  sample  ballot  ads 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
voters.  Many  observers  re¬ 
ported  as  high  as  90%  of  the 
voters  waiting  their  turn  at  the 
poll  had  the  sample  ballot  ads 
in  their  hands,  each  ad  care¬ 
fully  marked.” 

“Only  through  this  remark¬ 
able  cooperation  by  the  daily 
press  could  this  unique  and 
highly  effective  group  of  ads 
run,”  said  R.  H.  Wensberg,  Bo¬ 
zell  &  Jacobs'  vicepresident. 


Toledo  Blade  Roto 
Made  4-Color  Tab 

Toledo,  O. — ^The  Toledo  Blade 
has  converted  its  standard  size 
roto  section  into  a  four-color 
tabloid  magazine  called  the  Sun¬ 
day  Blade  Pictorial. 

The  first  gravure  section  in 
Toledo  was  published  in  the 
Toledo  Times  on  Nov.  7,  1926. 
Although  modified  from  time  to 
time,  it  remained  much  the 
same  down  through  the  years. 

Now.  however,  major  changes 
are  being  wrought  in  style  and 
format  to  coincide  with  the  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  magazine- 
size  Sunday  sections. 

Lewis  M.  Schwab,  the  Blade’s 
Sunday  editor,  said  new  make¬ 


up  will  make  it  possible  for  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  to  be  given  to 
picture  stories  of  special  interest 
to  Toledo  and  the  surrounding 
area.  Four-color  cover  photos 
will  be  used,  he  said. 

■ 

Deseret  News  Starts 
Consumer  Survey 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — ^A  sur¬ 
vey  of  consumer  buying  habits, 
modeled  on  that  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News. 

Questionnaires  have  been 
mailed  to  a  cross-section  of  Salt 
Lake  households  under  direction 
of  Dr.  O.  Preston  Robinson,  head 
of  the  School  of  Marketing  at 
University  of  Utah. 


a 

Mo4ieu... 

SAVE  BOTH  WITH 
TELETYPESETTER 


Teletypesetter  offers  a  proved 
method  of  increasing  compos¬ 
ing  machine  lineage.  Teletype¬ 
setter  users — newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  magazine,  hook  and 
job  plants — say  Teletypesetter 
is  the  best  way  to  get  more  type 
in  less  time. 

Orders  are  coming  in  faster 
than  ever  before  so  Teletype¬ 
setter  production  has  been 
'■.tepped  up  to  keep  pace  with 
demand.  For  details  on  how 
Teletypesetter  can  boost  your 
production — saveyoutimeand 
money — write  today  to: 

TELETYPESEHER  CORPORATION 

1400  Wrightwood  Avenue/ 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Any  touch  system  operator  soon  learns  to  punch 
Teletypesetter  tape  at  high  speed  .  .  .  with 
a  minimum  of  errors. 


Tape  is  easily  inserted  in  operating  unit,  and 
the  composing  machine  automatically  sets  type 
. . .  increasing  output  from  50%  to  100%. 


TELETVPESETTER 
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KMGM 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


WFMZ 

Allentown,  Pa. 


WRRN 

Warren,  Ohio 


WBGE 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


WTHT-FM 
Hartford,  Conn. 


KYFM 

San  Antonio,  Te* 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


WGNB 
Chicago,  III. 


WVJS 

^ensboro,  Ky. 


WSIX— FM 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


WNAX 

Yankton,  S.  D. 


WJEJ 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


WTRF 

Bellaire,  Ohio 


BROADCAST  STATION  EQUIPMENT  FOR  FM-AM-TV 


ANTENNAS 


TRANSMITTERS 


PERFORMANCE  ENGINEERED  AT  G-E  ELECTRONICS  PARK— THE  NEW 


WORLD  CENTER  FOR  PROGRESS  THROUGH  ELECTRONICS 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Schooleys,  McNairs 
Are  Journalism  Teams 


ABILENE,  Tex. — For  11  years, 

witn  a  brief  time  out  for  the 
war,  Hardin-Simmons  University 
here  h.'js  been  host  to  a  series  of 
McNairs  and  Schooleys  in  a 
student-instructor  relation  in  its 
Department  of  Journalism  —  all 
brothers  from  native  clans  in 
Texas  and  Illinois.  And  It  Isn’t 
over  yet! 

From  Gilmer,  deep  in  the 
piney  woods  of  East  Texas,  Wa- 
cil,  Sherwin,  and  Dalmon  Mc¬ 
Nair  have  come  to  Abilene  to 
pursue  an  education  in  journal¬ 
ism.  They  have  attended  classes 
under  three  brothers,  Herschel, 
Clark,  and  Gene  Schooley. 

It  began  in  1937  when  Her¬ 
schel,  eldest  of  the  Schooleys, 
came  to  Hardin  -  Simmons  as 
Publicity  Director  and  head  of 
the  Journalism  Department  and 
found  freshman  Wacil,  eldest  of 
the  McNairs,  enrolled  in  one  of 
his  classes. 

After  Wacil  was  graduated  in 
1941,  both  he  and  Herschel  left 
Hardin-Simmons,  Wacil  going  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Herschel 
to  the  Navy.  However,  they 
were  soon  replaced  by  Sherwin 
McNair  and  Clark  Schooley, 
their  next-youngest  brothers, 
who  took  over  for  two  se¬ 
mesters. 

But  then  Sherwin  went  to  the 
Navy  and  Clark  returned  to 

ftublicizing  soorts  at  Texas  Tech, 
eaving  Hardin-Simmons  with 
neither  a  McNair  nor  a  Schooley 
until  the  fall  of  1946.  That’s 
when  Salmon,  just  out  of  the 
Navy,  started  to  work  on  his 
xlegrec  in  journalism. 

Dalmon  attended  one  semester 
before  the  third  Schooley,  Gene, 
an  Army  veteran,  came  to  H-SU 
with  a  new  Master’s  degree  from 
Minnesota,  and  the  jobs  of  head 
of  the  Journalism  Department 
and  Publicity  Director. 

For  two  years  now.  Gene  and 
Dalmon  have  worked  together. 
But  when  Dalmon  graduates 
next  spring,  Hardin  -  Simmons 
will  see  its  McNair-Schooley 
kinship  dissolved — unless: 

Roland  McNair,  a  high  school 
penior  at  Gilmer,  decides  to  fol¬ 
low  his  brothers  to  Hardin-Sim¬ 
mons,  and  Frank  Schooley,  in¬ 
structor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  figures  he 
should  do  likewise. 

Like  the  McNairs,  the  School¬ 
ey  brothers  are  one-school 
minded.  Each  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  although  Her¬ 
schel  eventually  received  his 
degree  from  Missouri  and  Gene 
added  a  Master's  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  There  was  also  a  “traitor” 
in  the  McNair  family.  When 
Sherwi:i  returned  from  the 
Navy,  he  completed  his  degree 
requirements  at  Missouri  as 
Herschel  Schooley  had  done. 

Incidentally,  both  the  family 
Dads  chose  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  for  their  lifetime 
work.  Dad  Schooley,  for  35 
years,  was  .nssistant  postmaster 
at  Effingham,  Ill.,  and  Dad  Mc¬ 


Nair  has  devoted  his  life  to  a 
rural  mail  route  at  Gilmer,  Tex. 

At  tiU-  present,  both  Wacil  and 
Sherw'in  McNair  are  city  edi¬ 
tors,  Wacil  on  the  Big  Spring 
(Tex.),  Herald,  and  Sherwin  on 
the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat. 
Herschel  Schooley  is  now  a 
Lieutenant-Commander  in  the 
Navy  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  and  Clark 
is  Spurts  Publicity  Director  at 
Texas  Tech. 

Editors'  Short  Course 
OXFORD,  Miss. — Twenty  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  University  of 
Mississippi  Editors’  Short  Course 
announce  for  Dec.  10-11  by  Dr. 
Gerald  Forbes,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism.  More 
than  100  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend.  Classified  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial  policies,  and  offset  print¬ 
ing  will  form  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  course.  Pre¬ 
siding  over  the  three  sessions 
will  be:  printing,  Edgar  G.  Har¬ 
ris,  West  Point  (Miss.)  Times- 
Leader;  editorial,  Lester  Wil¬ 
liams,  Columbia  (Miss.)  Pro¬ 
gress;  advertising.  Sid  Harris, 
Houston  (Miss.)  Times-Post. 

W.  H.  Conrad,  publisher  of  the 
Medford  (Wis. )  Star  News  and 
an  authority  on  want  ads  in  the 
small  paper,  will  discuss  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  promotion.  For¬ 
um  leaders  of  the  advertising 
panel  will  be  Easton  King, 
Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle 
Star;  Mack  Smythe,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News;  and  Nor¬ 
man  A  Mott,  Sr.,  Yazoo  City 
(Miss.)  Herald. 

“Value  of  a  Vigorous  Editorial 
Policy”  will  be  discussed  by  Don 
Ewing  associate  editor  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  Forum 
Leaders  in  this  section  of  the 
program  are:  J.  L.  McCorkle, 
Hazlehurst  ( Miss. )  Courier; 
T.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger  and  Erie 
Johnston,  Scott  County  Times, 
Forest,  Miss. 

John  Thistlewaite,  editor  of 
the  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily 


World,  will  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence  on  problems  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  offset  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  Assisting  'Thistlewaite 
in  the  forum  following  this  part 
of  the  program  will  be  Tommy 
Alewinc,  Brandon  (  Miss.  ) 
New  s;;  James  W.  Lambert, 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat. 

S200.000  Building 
DENTON,  Tex. — A  new  journal¬ 
ism  building  to  cost  $200,000 
is  being  constructed  at  North 
Texas  State  College  to  keep  pace 
with  tiic  school's  ever-expanding 
journalism  department  and  stud¬ 
ent  publications. 

Plans  for  the  modernistic 
structure  call  for  completion 
early  in  1949.  It  is  being  fi¬ 
nanced  through  revenue  bonds 
and  other  available  funds. 

C.  E  Shutord,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
Northwestern  University,  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

Readership  Survey 
BOWLING  GREEN,  O.— Jour¬ 
nalism  students  from  Bowling 
Green  State  University  have  in¬ 
terviewed  215  subscribers  of  the 
semi-weekly  Montpelier  Leader- 
Enterprise  in  a  readership  sur¬ 
vey,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Northwestern  Ohio,  according  to 
Prof.  Jesse  J.  Currier,  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  Department. 

Curriculum  Adjusted 
MANHATTAN.  Kan.— The  jour¬ 
nalism  curriculum  at  Kansas 
State  C.'llege  has  undergone  ex¬ 
tensive  adjustments,  according 
to  Prof.  Ralph  R.  Lashbrook, 
head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  printing. 

Six  hours  in  the  social  science 
field  plus  three  hours  in  English 
hereafter  mav  be  substituted  for 
a  modern  language.  Students 
making  this  substitution  will  be 
graduated  with  a  minimum  of  21 
hours  in  social  science  courses 
and  14  in  English.  Among 
courses  listed  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  area  are  those  in  econom¬ 
ics,  sociology,  history  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  psychology,  philosophy 
and  geography. 

Two  new  courses — called  the 
Journalist  in  a  Free  Society  and 
Interpretation  of  Contemporary 
Affairs — will  replace  the  old 
courses  Contemporary  Affairs  I 
and  II.  A  new  course  in  critical 
writing — reporting  plays,  con¬ 
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certs,  art  exhibitions — will  h. 
offered  with  Prof.  H.  W.  DavU 
head  of  the  department  of  Eni- 
lish,  as  instructor. 

Facsimile  Experiment 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA  Ill  _ 
Facsimile  equipment  has  b«n 
loaned  to  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  by  WGN,  the  Chicojo 
Tribune  station. 

Frederick  S.  Siebert,  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  said 
the  sender  and  two  receiver! 
would  be  used  for  experiments. 

Frank  P.  Schreiber,  manager 
of  WGN,  asked  that  WGN  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  results  of  any 
experiments. 

Foreign  Contingent 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.— Twelve  for 
eign  countries  are  represented 
this  year  in  the  student  body  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Syracuse  University,  according 
to  Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer.  India 
leads  with  five  students. 

Miss  Hermona  Triffon  of  Israel 
nearly  was  forced  to  return  to 
her  own  country  by  a  general 
order  recalling  Israeli  students 
abroad  but  was  permitted  to 
continue  because  it  was  believed 
that  her  journalistic  training 
would  be  of  patriotic  value 
later. 

«  *  * 

KALESH  DUDHARKAR,  for 
two  years  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Nipani  (India)  Lota- 
shakti  (People’s  Strength),  and 
the  Indian  National  Congress 
party  newspaper,  is  now  study¬ 
ing  journalism  at  Montana  State 
University. 
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Department  has  a  complaint  publications  in  India,  led  by  the 
against  the  food  editors  of  the  110-year-old  Times  of  India. 
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ippreciate  sincerely  the  report  .garn  that  the  correct  name  of  ^f^fions  could  newspaperman  and  foreign  cor- 
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issue,  it  represents  a  tremen¬ 
dous  work  well  done. 

In  View  of  the  preponderant 
support  for  Governor  Dewey 
and  the  election  of  President 
Truman,  we  shall  hear  again 
some  familiar  derogatory  re¬ 
marks  about  the  power  of  the 


STITUTION,  not  Institute. 

Jack  Boyer, 
Proofreader, 

Greensboro  i  N.  C. )  Daily  News 

m 

Alaska  Plant  Burn 
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of  the  department’s  free  mate¬ 
rial. 


He  was  chief  information  officer 
for  UNRRA  in  Europe  and  the 
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that  tile  percentages  shown  in  33  below  zero. 
the  tabulation  need  interpreta- 
tien.  If  the  pro-Dewey  papers 
are  considered,  one  finds  ex¬ 
tensive  half-hearted  support. 

Many  .newspapers  seem  to  have 
damned  him  with  faint  praise. 

Some  for  Ticket-Splitting 

For  example,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  advised,  “Mark  It 
Straight  Republican.”  In  an  ad¬ 
joining  column  the  Tribune 
complained  of  evasions  by  both  I 

candidates,  predicted  Mr.  Dew-  ^ 

ey's  election,  but  said  he  would 
“come  to  the  Presidency  pledged 
to  everything  and  to  nothing.”  C  i 

•^e  Dallas  News,  whi.e  favor-  J ' 

ing  Dewey  as  a  practical  choice, 
added;  "To  be  sure,  a  protest 
vote  for  the  Thurmond-Wright  a  > 

ticket  tvould  express  much  more  i 
clearly  the  thinking  of  the  ' 

News.  .  .  .”  The  St.  Louis  Star-  _ 

Tmes  also  leaned  toward  I 
Dewey  but  held  that  "the  pros¬ 
pect  of  continuing  the  type  of 
Republican  rule  illustrated  by 
the  80th  Congress  is  depressing.” 

Many  similar  examples  could  be 
cited. 

Another  large  group  of  pro- 
Dewey  papers  favor^  ticket- 
splitting  and,  in  doing  so,  prob¬ 
ably  helped  local  Democratic 
candidates  to  draw  substantial 
support  for  President  Truman. 

Highly  important,  too,  was  the 
treatment  of  pro-Truman  news 
in  pro-Dewey  papers.  A  survey 
probably  would  show  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  his  supporters 
made  more  and  better  news  than 
IN  Republicans  did  during  the 
closkie  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

I*  all  fairness  the  pro-Dewey 
papers  published  Uiat  news. 

In  brief,  an  appraisal  of  the 
newspaper  support  for  Dewey 
depends  not  merely  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  papers  and  their  cir¬ 
culation  but  also  upon  the  exact 
nature  of  the  individual  appeals. 

Such  an  appraisal  wou.d  show 
that  tile  press  did  not  go  over¬ 
hoard  in  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date’s  behalf  as  completely  as 
your  poll  might  indicate  at  first 
glance. 

George  E.  Simmons 
President,  American  Society 
of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  4, 
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man.  who  has  been  in  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  field  for  many  years. 
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W  e’ve  found  out  that  it  pays  off  to 
conduct  a  school  for  ambitious  em¬ 
ployees  who  want  to  add  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  life  insurance 
business. 

Last  year  we  inaugurated  organ¬ 
ized  classes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Life  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  classes  were  held  twice 
a  week  throughout  the  “school 
year”  for  both  Home  Office  and 
Agency,  employees.  They  were 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
when  167  of  our  students  took 
examinations  leading  to  Fellow¬ 
ships,  or  Assistant  Fellowships,  in 
the  LOMA. 

The  results  more  than  justified 


our  faith  in  the  program,  as  well  as 
attesting  to  the  competence  of  our 
employee-teachers.  In  9  out  of  10 
examinations,  our  students  made 
substantially  better  records  than 
the  national  average  of  the  entire 
student  body. 

As  an  incentive,  automatic  salary 
increases  are  offered  to  employee- 
students  who  successfully  complete 
these  courses.  In  addition,  students 
are  reimbursed  for  text  book  and 
examination  costs. 

We  feel  that  the  cost  of  this  edu¬ 
cational  program  is  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  resulting  increase  in 
employee  efficiency  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  operating  costs. 
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Harvard  University  in  1939  with 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree,  he 
entered  newspaper  work  with 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and 
Trenton  (N.  J. )  Times,  then 
worked  for  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  in  1940-41  before  being 
assigned  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch. 

He  arrived  there  about  the 
time  of  the  Japanese  "peace 
missions.”  Following  a  medical 
release  from  the  Army  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  sergeant  in  May.  1943.  Kid¬ 
der  resumed  his  duties  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  later 
was  sent  overseas  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  U.  S.  Sev¬ 
enth  Army. 

He  was  awarded  campaign 
ribbons  for  "outstanding  and 
conspicuous  service  with  the 
arm^  forces  under  difficult  and 
hazardous  combat  conditions.” 
He  is  also  a  recipient  of  Nor¬ 
way’s  St.  Olav  medal  for  his 
work  in  that  country  during  its 
reconstruction  days  after  the 
war. 


Walter  Ridder 
Heads  EGA  PR 
For  Germany 


R.  H.  Woodbury 
Named  Editor 
At  Portland 


Shopper  Quits 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.— The  Buffalo 
Shopping  News  has  suspend¬ 
ed  publication  because  of  the 
“impracticality  of  free  distribu¬ 
tion."  Stores  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  reluctant  to  buy 
their  share  of  odvertising 
space.  Fifteen  large  downtown 
stores  are  the  stockholders  but 
its  advertising  columns  have 
been  open  to  other  retailers. 


Portland,  Me.  —  Richard  H. 

Woodbury,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram 
since  1939,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  succeeding  Har¬ 
old  E.  Cram,  who  died  Nov.  21. 

Woodbury  started  newspaper 
work  as  a  schoolboy  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Ei^ening  Express 
and  sports  columnist  for  the 
Sunday  Telegram  in  1930.  In 
1937  he  joined  the  Telegram  as 
special  editions  and  theater  edi- 

^°In  a  series  of  staff  changes, 

Otis  Carl  Williams,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  section,  with  Alison  Hooper 
as  assistant. 

John  Hunt  of  the  Press  Her¬ 
ald's  state  desk  staff,  has  moved 
over  to  Williams’  place  on  the 
copy  desk  rim,  and  Albert  . , .  t  •  „  „ 
Barnes,  federal  court  reporter, 
has  transferred  to  the  state  desk  n^w  ^rk^J^- 

""  N.W  Promotion  Chief  -iSn"’  ^irSI'r 

Robert  H.  Collins  who  came  to  work  in  ex- 
the  state  desk  staff  a  year  ago  plaining  the  eco- 
(rom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  nomics  of  the 
Times  Herald,  has  been  made  American  food 
promotion  manager  of  the  Guy  supply  to  read- 
Gannett  Publishing  Company’s  ers. 
five  Maine  newspapers.  The  award 

Collins  started  his  newspaper  ^vas  made  by 
career  in  Bangor.  Me.,  where  he  paul  Willis, 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
Commercial  and  then  as^stant 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  23 
years  ago. 

For  14  years  he  was  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Camden  (N. 

J.)  Courier-Post  and  for  a  time 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Camden  Argus. 

In  addition  he  has  worked  for 
the  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Evening 
Sews  as  assistant  news  editor, 
the  New  York  Journal  and 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

■ 

Cecil  B.  Dickson  Quits 
Gannett  News  Service 

Washington  —  Cecil  B.  Dick¬ 
son.  chief  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Gannett  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  has  resigned  his  post,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  to  resume  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Bascom  Timmons, 
capital  correspondent  for  a 
group  of  Texas  dailies. 

Before  organizing  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  for  Gannett,  in 
August,  1943,  Dickson  worked 
with  Timmons  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  and  political  writer.  He 
is  expected  to  serve  in  that 
same  capacity,  after  his  return. 

Dickson  also  wi.l  continue  to 
act  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Whaley-Eaton  News  Letter,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated 
since  1941. 

A.  Vernon  Croop.  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chron- 
jcle,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service.  Dickson  said, 
pending  appointment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Walter  T. 
Ridder,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dis- 
patch,  has  been  ' 
appointe  d 
chief 


of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the 
Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Admin¬ 
istration  mis¬ 
sion  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

Ridder  will 
serve  as  public 
relations  officer 
for  the  Marshall 
plan  agency  in 
the  three  west¬ 
ern  zones  of  Germany,  Ambas¬ 
sador  W.  Averill  Harriman  said. 
His  headquarters  will  be  in 
Frankfort.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridder 
sailed  from  New  York  Nov.  28. 

Ridder,  eldest  son  of  Publish¬ 
er  Victor  F.  Ridder,  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  during  his  early  youth 
with  his  family  in  England. 
Germany,  Austria  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  He  served  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  covering  much  of 
the  struggle  after  D-Day  until 
Hitler’s  armies  capitulated.  Last 
year  he  s^nt  four  and  a  half 
months  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland.  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden.  Norway  and  Fin¬ 
land. 

Following  graduation 


Ridder 


Professional  Santa 

Philadelphia — Horace  S.  Mil¬ 
ler.  religious  editor  of  the  old 
Public  Ledger,  has  turned  pro¬ 
fessional  Santa  Claus  in  a  large 
store  here,  after  attending  a 
School  for  Santas  at  Albion. 
N.  Y. 


Star  for  Carol  Sing 

Hartford,  Conn. — Guest  star 
at  this  year’s  Hartford  Times 
C^arol  Sing  will  be  Gladys 
Swarthout.  it  is  announced  by 
from  Publisher  Francis  S.  Murphy. 
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High  quality  macs  by  the  thousands... each  one  just  like 
the  other!  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  completely 
uniform  in  moisture  content,  in  shrinkage,  in  reproduction 
qualities.  How  does  Burgess  do  it? 

It’s  accomplished  with  laboratory  procedure  on 
the  production  line.  By  maintaining  rigid  standards,  by 
keeping  automatic  controls,  by  testing  —  testing  — 
testing,  Burgess  succeeds  in  producing  a  laboratory- 
product  on  a  volume  basis.  Another  reason  why 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  do  their  job  100!%. 
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for  your  free  copy  of 
The  Linotype  Line.  Shows  Blue 
Streak  models  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  in  your  shop.  Write : 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


McCaney  in  N.  Y. 

.  R.  W.  MIoCarney  Co.,  advertis- 
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Business  Bulletin 

A  Special  Backgrounil  Report  on  Trends  In  Industry  and  Finance 


BLSI^'ESS^aE^  FACE  the  future  more 
uncertainly,  more  fearfully  than  any  time 
!!>ince  V-J  Day. 

How’s  business  now?  Where  is  it  headed? 
Is  the  inflation  over?  Are  prices  going  down? 
These  and  kindred  questions  plague  the  man 
who  must  make  day-to-day  decisions.  Thej 
arise  at  a  time  when  production,  profits,  em¬ 
ployment  all  are  hitting  new  highs. 

To  offer  some  help  in  answering  busi¬ 
nessmen’s  questions.  Wall  Street  .Journal  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  have  talked  with  scores 
of  businessmen,  big  and  little,  in  a  dozen 
cities — and  studied  the  statistics.  Here  is  their 
report. 

B.^KU.METRIC  RE.4D1N'GS  «eem  to  show 
mostly  fair  weather  for  business. 

Industrial  production  rolls  along;  in  Oc¬ 
tober  it  climbed  to  195%  ot  the  1935-1939 
average,  up  from  192%  in  September  Elec¬ 
tricity  output,  perhaps  the  broadest  ot  all 
standard  indicators,  continues  to  race  ahead 
ft  last  year;  in  the  week  ended  November 
20  it  was  up  8.6%  from  the  like  1947  week. 
Steel  mills  this  week  are  scheduled  to  make 
a  record  1,804,300  tons 

Railroad  carloadings,  another  cross-sec¬ 
tion  index  of  production  and  trade,  have 
been  lagging  For  the  year  to  date  they’re 
down  '<  4%  from  1947,  and  in  the  latest  re¬ 
ported  week  they  are  off  5%.  But  this  can 
be  explained  away  in  part  by  loss  of  freight 
to  truckers  (whose  loadings  are  up  10%  and 
more  above  last  year)  and  to  waterways 
carriers. 

National  Income  continues  to  soar.  It 
promises  to  hit  $220  billion  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  $202  billion  last  year.  “Personal 
savings”  as  estimated  by  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  picked  up  a  bit  recently,  after  a 
sharp  decline  from  their  wartime  peak  in 
1944.  Here  and  there,  retailers  report  cus¬ 
tomers  are  slower  to  pay  their  bills. 

Business  inventories  have  moved  steadily 
higher — a  caution  signal.  Goods  in  retailers’ 
hands  have  shown  the  greatest  recent  gains. 

There’s  a  great  danger  in  statistics. 

At  best  they  tell  where  we  are.  Normally 
they  tell  where  we  have  been,  since  some 
are  a  month  or  more  late.  Only  when  re¬ 
lated  to  day-by-day  developments  can 

they  hint  at  what’s  ahead. 

*  *  • 

SOFT  SPOTS  develop  in  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Cotton  and  wool  textile  mills  trim  produc¬ 
tion,  as  consumers  curtail  buying  of  high 
priced  goods.  Shoe  output  is  down  about 
10%  from  its  1946  record  of  529  million 

pairs.  Movie  makers  are  in  the  midst  of  an 
economy  drive,  to  recover  from  a  box  office 
slump  in  the  U.  S.  and  smaller  revenues 
from  abroad.  Airlines,  in  and  out  of  the  red 
the  past  couple  of  years,  can’t  seem  to  make 
much  financial  headway  despite  big  business. 

Radio  makers  have  had  to  pare  production 
this  year  to  16  million  sets  from  last  year’s 


22  million,  as  demand  slid.  Washing  machine 
manufacturers  have  been  making  cutbacks. 
Most  recently — and  perhaps  most  significantly 
— department  store  sales  have  begun  to  lag 
behind  a  year  ago.  That  could  spell  reversal  of 
a  10-year  upward  trend. 

*  *  • 

NEW  ORDERS  come  in  a  lot  more  slowly 
to  many  manufacturers. 

Some  small  firms  appear  to  feel  this  most. 
A  West  Coast  company  says  new  orders  fo.' 
its  bathtubs  for  November  dropped  80%  below 
a  year  ago.  Comments  the  sale.s  manager: 
“It  isn’t  a  question  of  is  business  bad.  There 
just  isn’t  any.”  A  Los  Angeles  maker  of  gas 
heaters  and  ranges  for  homes  did  well  through 
October  but  his  November  new  business  fell 
20%  behind  a  year  ago;  “the  fireworks 
started  after  the  election,”  he  notes.  A  .New 
York  producer  of  home  hot  water  storage 
tanks  talks  the  same  way;  business  had  been 
good  until  about  a  month  ago — “then  every¬ 
one  quit  buying.” 

In  Pittsburgh  the  operator  ot  a  sizable 
foundry  says  that  his  business  has  been  slump¬ 
ing  for  about  two  months,  “and  three  or  four 
other  foundry  fellows  have  told  me  the  same.” 
He  has  cut  his  work  week  and  laid  off  some 
workers.  He  complains:  “Nobody  is  ordering 
anything.  I  can’*  understand  it.  There’s  a  lot 
of  uncertainty.” 

The  soft  coal  industry  is  a  little  nervous 
Marginal  producers  began  to  have  trouble 
months  ago.  Now  a  few  good  mines  are  having 
difficulty  selling  all  their  coal;  industrial  buy¬ 
ers  reportedly  are  able  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  them  now  and  then. 

•  •  • 

SOME  BIG  INDUSTRIES  are  in  the  catch- 
ing-up-with-orders  stage.  Farm  machinery 
makers  are  a  typical  example.  A  few  months 
ago  they  were  rushing  to  meet  orders,  now 
they  are  rushing  to  get  orders  It’s  much 
the  same  story  with  manufacturers  of  type¬ 
writers  and  some  other  kinds  of  business 
machines.  There  are  hints  of  a  like  trend 
in  the  construction  equipment  industry  A 
New  England  dealer  in  bulldozers,  concrete 
mixers,  power  shovels  and  similar  wares  says 
his  business  is  shifting  “from  a  buyers’  to  a 
sellers’  market.”  Customers  want  credit,  too. 

STRONG  SPOTS  today  are  the  metals — 
steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum. 

A  report  from  Pittsburgh  says:  “The  gray 
market  flourishes  and  many  fabricators  com¬ 
plain  they  can’t  get  enough  steel  to  meet  their 
needs.”  Other  steel  production  centers  echo 
this  sentiment  a  seemingly  hopeless  race 
to  catch  demand  Yet  a  big  West  Coast  steel 
distributor  offers  this  caution:  Business  is 
good  and  topping  last  year.  But  too  many 
orders  come  from  too  few  people.  Any  sudden 
slump  in  the  business  of  these  big  buyers 
could  wipe  out  much  of  the  demand. 

Aluminum  consumers  wait  in  line  to  get 
their  orders  partly  filled  The  biggest  producer 
now  is  making  up  its  allocation  list  for 
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January- February.  New  post-war  uses  are 
partly  responsible;  production  this  year  will 
be  almost  four  times  pre-war. 

Copper,  lead  and  zinc  producers  have  fallen 
further  and  further  behind  demand  the  past 
few  months.  Wire  mills  buy  up  scrap  copper 
at  premium  prices,  then  turn  it  over  to 
smelters  in  order  to  get  enough  new  copper. 
The  price  of  copper  was  raised  11%  in  July. 
Lead  costs  43%  more  than  it  did  early  this 
year.  Zinc  prices  have  climbed  66%  during 
1948. 

One  thing  to  watch,  strikcn  have 
sharply  cut  output  of  all  three  of  these 
metals.  An  end  to  these  walkouts  conlil 
help  ease  shortages,  but  government 
stockpiling  assures  a  strong  market 
«  •  « 

AIRCRAFT  MAKERS  are  expanding  pro¬ 
duction — almost  exclusively  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  almost  $3  billion  of  orders 
on  the  books.  Aircraft  and  engine  makers 
employ  190,000  workers  now,  15,000  more 
than  a  year  ago;  another  10,000  will  be  added 
in  the  next  few  months.  But  this  industry 
must  keep  a  close  eye  on  Washington.  If 
Congress  decides  to  keep  a  $15  billion  a  year 
limit  on  military  spending,  few  new  orders 
would  come  in  and  some  old  orders  might  be 
cut  back. 

•  •  • 

CONSTRUCTION  BOOM  could  collapse, 
despite  federal  forecasts  of  a  big  1949. 

Far  fewer  new  bouses  are  being  started 
than  a  year  ago  Apartment  builders  note 
that  recently  completed  buildings  have  to 
seare.h  for  tenants  of  $lU0-a-month-and-up 
space  They  are  troubled,  too,  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  competition  from  government-subsi¬ 
dized  housing  next  year. 

Two  of  the  country’s  biggest  industrial  and 
commercial  builders  say  they've  had  no  can¬ 
cellations  They  suggest,  though,  that  some 
customers  with  plans  in  an  embryonic  stage 
may  decide  to  wait  “for  a  proper  cost  mar¬ 
ket.’  If  demand  for  goods  slides  much,  indus¬ 
trial  construction  cutbacks  could  come  fast. 

Labor  and  Commerce  Department  econ¬ 
omists,  forecasting  a  5%  dollar-volume  gain 
in  all  construction  next  year  over  1948,  count 
heavily  on  more  public  buildings.  New  York’s 
Governor  Dewey  gives  some  support  to  this; 
he  plans  to  push  building  of  15  state  mental 
hospitals  costing  $80  million.  But  the  city  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  has  just  postponed  a 
$4,300,000  waterworks  expansion  program — 
to  study  trends  resulting  from  the  national 
election. 

«  «  « 

FARM  INCOME  follows  farm  prices  down¬ 
ward,  trimming  one  major  segment  of  free- 
spending  money.  The  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  says  net  farm  income  (gross  income 
minus  expenses)  will  be  $16,500  million  this 
year  compared  with  $17,800  million  in  1947. 
A  10%  decline  is  regarded  likely  next  year. 

Even  so,  farmers  in  1949  will  be  making 
four  times  as  much  as  in  pre-war  1939-40. 
With  markets  and  prices  guaranteed  by  gov¬ 
ernment  price  supports,  they  should  be  a 
sturdy  prop  under  the  national  economy. 

*  *  « 

EMPLOYMENT  HIT  a  record  six  weeks 
ago,  despite  small,  scattered  lay-offs. 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic.^  yesterday 
reported  almost  46  million  working  in  non- 
agricultural  jobs  at  mid-October.  But  it 
noted  business  isn’t  as  good  in  textiles,  shoes, 
men’s  clothing. 

Checks  in  three  key  centers  this  week 
uncovered  a  spotty  situation.  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  officials  in  New  York  report  a 
7%  increase  in  unemployment  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  October  this  year;  last  year  a  7%  de¬ 
crease  occurred.  Those  out  of  work  equal 
8%  of  those  with  jobs;  U.S.E.S.  folk  re¬ 
gard  a  6%  figure  as  “safe."  But  Chicago  re¬ 
ports  a  steady  decline  in  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  claimants  in  Illinois  since  last  April. 
San  Francisco .  had  noted  a  downward  trend 
in  unemployment  there  until  October,  when 
the  west  coast  maritime  strike  threw 
thousands  out  of  work. 

All  three  cities  came  up  with  this  new 
trend:  More  and  more  women  are  job-seek¬ 
ing.  A  Chicago  employment  agency  man  says: 
“They’re  hunting  work  to  help  out  with  the 
family  budget.” 

At  a  private  meeting  in  New  York  ttvo 
days  ago  representatives  of  65  employers 
associations  from  all  over  the  country 
were  asked:  What’s  the  employment  trend 
in  your  area?  Twelve  answered  “down¬ 
ward,”  though  not  sharply. 

•  *  • 

FLOOD  OF  GOODS  offers  the  best  answer 
to  price  inflation — is  sure  to  spell  Its  end. 

Radios  have  spilled  all  over  the  place  The 
1946-47-48  output  will  top  42  million,  enough 
to  give  every  family  in  the  country  a  new 
one  The  4,400,000  washing  machines  being 
made  this  year  total  more  than  the  1938-39-40 
production  combined.  The  same  is  true  ot 
ranges,  with  an  estimated  1,100,000  coming  oft 
the  assembly  lines  this  year  Television  sets 
weren’t  made  in  1946;  last  year  s  total  wa.s 
178,000;  this  year  it  will  take  a  quarter  billion 
of  the  consumers'  dollars  to  buy  the  800.000 
produced. 

Auto  makers,  although  short  of  steel,  have 
made  a  good  showing.  New  passenger  cars 
this  year  will  total  about  3,860,000.  up  300.000 
from  1947.  The  three  post-war  years  of 
1946-47-48  will  have  provided  some  9,500,000 
new  autos,  a  million  more  than  the  three  pre¬ 
war  years  of  1938-39-40. 

Textile  looms  have  worked  overtime  to 
satisfy  post-war  demand.  Cotton  cloth  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  past  three  years  has  run  23% 
above  pre-war;  wool  apparel  cloth,  60%:  rayon 
yarn  (including  that  for  tires >,  1:^2% 

*  *  • 

STOCK  PRICES  have  been  deflated  during 
two  years  of  strong  inflation  elsewhere. 

In  that  way,  the  market  has  indicated  it 
didn’t  believe  industry  would  continue  to  hit 
the  profits  jackpot.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  post-election  slump  in  securities.  Actually, 
the  market  as  measured  by  the  Dow-Jones  in- 
custrial  average  hit  its  post-war  peak  early 
in  1946.  On  the  day  before  election,  riding 
the  crest  of  a  Dewey  rally,  it  was  about  10% 
below  this  top. 

Today,  money  invested  in  the  cream  of 
American  industry  will  yield  5%  to  8%. 
You  can  drop  down  a  notch  in  quality  and 
make  it  10%. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  subscription  price  is  $20  per  year;  $6  for  3  months.  Over  135,000  people  who 
get  ahead  in  business  read  it  every  morning.  Would  you  like  to  join  either  as  a  reader  or  as  an  advertiser? 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Gradual*  School  oi  JoumolUm.  Columbia  UniTorsity.  N.  Y. 


16  Years  of  Press  Law, 

'31  to  '47.  in  New  Book 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  OONSTITU- 
TION,  1931-1947,  by  J.  Edward 
Ovrald.  Minneapolis;  Tniversity 
of  Minnenota  Press.  173  i>p.  $3. 
SOONER  or  later  the  activities 

of  the  press  touch  everyone. 
In  fact,  writes  Prof.  Gerald  in 
this  scholarly  and  important 
book,  "the  press  is  a  good  wind 
that  blows  somebody  ill  all  the 
time.  Resentments  it  raises  last 
longer  than  the  memory  of  its 
good  works.” 

When  this  good  wind  blows 
ill  upon  ordinary  customers, 
the  newspaper  that  failed  to 
temper  its  breeze  to  the  shorn 
lamb  may  lose  an  individual's, 
or  even  a  group’s  patronage.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  journal,  this 
might  be  serious. 

When  a  weekly  in  Missouri, 
for  instance,  offended  a  politi¬ 
cal  machine  by  publishing  finan¬ 
cial  statements  the  machine  had 
proscribed,  the  commercial 
pressure  was  disastrous.  But,  as 
Prof.  Gerald  points  out,  the  size 
of  the  metropolitan  newspaper 
business  and  the  diversity  of  its 
clientele  help  to  cushion  large- 
city  journalism  against  ordinary 
business  reprisal. 

It  is  when  the  press  angers 
a  person  of  influence  in  govern¬ 
ment  that  legislation  may  result 
to  the  serious  abridgement  of 
our  First  Freedom.  "That  is 
why."  writes  the  author,  “it  is 
so  important  to  the  press  .  .  . 
that  the  First  Amendment  be 
made  to  mean  more  than  simple 
freedom  from  prior  censorship.” 

And  that  is  why  this  objective, 
detailed  examination  of  the  last 
16  years  of  attempted  restraint 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  so  valuable.  The  author,  a 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  former¬ 
ly  a  staff  member  of  the  United 
Press,  has  carefully  described 
and  discerningly  analyzed  cases 
from  the  Minnesota  gag  law  in 
1931  to  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Oftener,  and  in  a  greater  di¬ 
versity  of  issues,  than  in  any 
equivalent  period  of  time,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
determined  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  involving  liberty.  Highly 
significant  legal  principle  was 
written  into  the  record.  So  was 
basic  philosophy  of  .social  re¬ 
form. 

It  was  a  turbulent  period  of 
controversy  and  change.  The 
press,  whose  business  is  dissemi¬ 
nating  news  and  opinion,  was 
bound  to  be  caught  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Yet.  Prof.  Gerald  concludes, 
a  net  gain  to  genuine  human 
freedom  resulted — a  net  gain  of 
considerable  consequence  and 
continuing  importance. 

From  the  Minnesota  gag  law 
case  in  1931  to  the  repeal  and 
restatement  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  affect¬ 
ed  the  press  deeply. 

First,  in  its  relations  with  the 
public,  the  press  found  itself 
.sought  as  a  medium  by  con¬ 


tending  forces  of  traditionalism 
and  reform,  the  author  points 
out.  And,  though  the  radio  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  period  as  a 
new  medium  for  both  news  and 
opinion,  newspapers  increased 
their  daily  circulation  from 
about  40  million  to  more  than 
51  million.  This  regardless  of 
competition  and  criticism. 

Second,  on  the  level  of  its 
legal  and  constitutional  rights, 
the  press  felt  reform  legislation 
wherever  as  a  business  the  news¬ 
paper  was  touched  by  labor  re¬ 
lations.  by  the  social  security 
tax.  and  wage  and  hour  laws. 

Three  principles  of  common 
law  involving  the  press  have 
been  adduced: 

1.  First  Amendment  sanctions 
should  be  applied  against  the 
states  by  means  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided. 
This  principle  was  applied  spe¬ 
cifically  to  newspapers  in  1931. 

2.  T^e  long-standing  custom 
of  presuming  the  acts  of  state 
legislatures  to  be  valid  was 
dropped  in  matters  relating  di¬ 
rectly  to  basic  freedom. 

3.  The  rule  on  constructive 
contempts  by  publication  was 
drastically  revised.  The  older 
test  of  whether  an  alleged  con¬ 
tempt  could  be  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  bad  tendency  was  dropped 
in  favor  of  the  clear  and  present 
danger  test. 

Prof.  Gerald  classified  the  ju¬ 
dicial  opinions  of  the  period 
into  the  legal  fields  of  contempt, 
picketing,  social  security  legis¬ 
lation,  taxation,  restraint  of 
trade,  and  censorship  through 
licensing  and  distribution.  His 
analysis  of  the  Associated  Press 
case  is  particularly  clear  and 
discerning.  His  description  and 
discussion  of  the  Louisiana  ca.se 
in  which  Huey  Long  attempted 
to  punish  critical  newspapers  by 
imposing  a  2'i  tax  on  their 
gross  receipts,  and  of  cases 
growing  out  of  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Act  are  terse  and 
illuminating. 

In  "The  Press  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution.”  Prof.  Gerald  has 
given  readability  and  clarity  to 
meticulous  scholarship  in  thej 
difficult  field  of  constitutional 
law  in  which  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
as  in  the  Associated  Pre.ss  case, 
suggest  the  complexity  of  is¬ 
sues.  The  volume  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  both  aca¬ 
demic  research  and  professional 
literature.  It  is  the  ablest  and 
clearest  study  of  the  field  this 
reviewer  has  seen. 

3000  Items,  700  Pictures, 
70,000  Words  in  Annual 

YEAR  1948.  New  York:  Farmr, 
.8trau«*  4-  I'ompany.  Iiic..  53  East 
34tli  .Street.  New  York  16,  N.  Y’. 
I8!t  1)1,. 

OUTSTANDING  developments 

in  1948  in  medicine  were  the 
widespread  use  of  germ-killers 
like  penicillin  and  streptomy¬ 
cin  to  control  infectious  diseases, 
the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes 


from  atomic  energy,  and  Great 
Britain’s  Health  Act  providing 
every  Englishman  with  free 
medical  service  at  government 
expense. 

This  one  finds  tersely  ex¬ 
pressed  with  excellent  news  pic¬ 
tures  to  document  it  in  the 
proper  section  of  this  profusely 
illustrated  news  annual  which 
its  editorial  board  plans  as  a 
permanent  record  in  yearly  edi¬ 
tions  “for  history.” 

The  volume’s  58  sections  of 
more  than  3.000  items,  700  pic¬ 
tures  and  70,000  words  include 
selected  reports  on  the  atom 
bomb,  Russo-American  rela¬ 
tions.  Palestine,  Germany,  the 
Presidential  election,  Nobel  and 
Pulitzer  Awards,  the  year  on 
Broadway  and  in  Hollywood, 
science,  veterans,  business  and 
industry,  new  products,  books, 
inflation,  and  defense. 

America’s  new  policy  of  real¬ 
istic  tough-mind^ness  in  na¬ 
tional  defense  is  broken  down 
into  figures,  pictures  and  a  list¬ 
ing  of  trends.  Excluding  all  aid 
to  foreign  nations,  the  United 
States  in  1948  began  a  program 
that  would  rise  in  cost,  we  read, 
from  $10.7  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  to 
$22.5  billion  in  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1953.  Pictures  of  pilot¬ 
less  aircraft,  new  types  of  sub¬ 
marines,  of  the  rocket-powered 
experimental  planes  designed 
for  a  maximum  speed  of  1.700 
miles  an  hour,  and  of  the  V-2 
rocket,  built  to  travel  more  than 
100  miles  high  are  among  devel¬ 
opments  illustrated. 

Like  most  historical  records 
that  jump  the  gun  a  bit  on  an 
advertised  period,  this  volume 
misses  Truman's  election.  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  s  baby,  and,  while 
surprisingly  careful  in  its  pre¬ 
dated  past-tense  election  cover¬ 
age.  the  editors  still  record  “for 
history"  that  "it  was  expected 
that  millions  who  ordinarily 
would  vote  Democratic  would 
shift  their  votes  to  Wallace — 
enough  to  put  the  election  safely 
into  the  Republican  bag.” 

The  volume’s  large  format,  its 
excellent  picture  editing,  a  care¬ 
ful  evaluation  of  news  from  a 
long-range  point  of  view,  and  its 
well-indexed  inclusiveness  make 
it  a  valuable  compendium  for 
newspaper  reference,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  plan  of  its  editorial 
board — William  T.  Adams,  Jo¬ 
seph  M.  Orr  and  Kalman  Phil¬ 
lips — to  continue  the  publication 
annually  carries  through. 

“Year  1948"  is  published  by 
Year.  Inc.,  at  Sherman  Oaks, 
Calif.,  and  521  Fifth  ave..  New 
York.  Farrar.  Straus  &  Co.  are 
the  trade  distributors. 

Press  Yearbook  of  India 
Has  Reference  Data 

THE  INDIAN  PRESS  Y'EARHOOK 
FOR  1948.  E<litors:  K.  P.  Vis 
WHnatlin  Ayynr,  V.  K.  Nnrnasim 
hail  1111(1  P(ith,>n  Philip.  Madras  .">, 
Iiidiii:  liiiliiin  Pri'ss  Piihlicniions, 
.*>85  Pycrofts  Road.  283  pp.  Prici' 
Ten  nipi'fs. 

THIS  volume  published  in  Eng- 

glish — and  excellent  English, 
bv  the  way — is  specially  for  In¬ 
dian  journalists.  But  its  exten¬ 
sive  and  definite  data  on  India. 
Indian  newsprint.  Indian  jour¬ 
nalism.  and  the  listing  of  ad¬ 
dresses  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  in  India  make  it  of  refer¬ 
ence  value  for  all  newspapers 
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as  India  looms  larger  in  world 
news.  * 

Among  44  subjects  discujied 
are  the  languages  of  India  pres, 
laws  in  India,  foreign  infornu- 
tion  services,  the  developmeni 
of  advertising  in  India,  broad 
casting  in  India,  a  newspan., 
directory  of  India  and  com. 
right  law  in  India.  Reviews  of 
the  year  in  American  journal¬ 
ism,  of  the  year  in  British  jour 
nalism.  and  of  books  on  thr 
press  in  1947  were  written  bv 
American  and  British  newsna- 
permen. 

There  are  225  dialects  spoken 
in  India,  we  read,  and  15  differ 
ent  Indian  languages  are  writ 
ten  in  different  scripts.  One  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  country  is  written 
in  two  widely  different  scripts 
and  some  of  the  Indian  ian 
guages  have  no  script  at  all 

Dialects,  however,  the  Year 
book  points  out,  are  confined  to 
small  areas,  while  the  major  lan¬ 
guages  account  for  millions 
Hindustani  is  said  to  be  spoken 
by  79.41  millions,  Bengali  bv 
53.47  millions,  Behari  by  27J3 
Telugu  by  26.37,  and  Punjabi 
by  24.40. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  India,  it  is  pointed  out 
must  be  judged  for  journalis¬ 
tic  purposes  not  by  the  num¬ 
bers  who  read  it  but  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  literacy  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  by  the  cultural  strength 
of  the  people  who  read. 

The  next  edition  of  this  meat)’ 
annual  on  India  is  scheduled  for 
release  in  February,  1949,  Mitor 
Pothen  Philip  writes. 

■ 

Robinson  to  Launch 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Daily 

Corinth,  Miss. — Aaron  Robin¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  daily  Co¬ 
rinthian,  has  announced  that  he 
will  publish  a  new  newspaper  in 
Jackson.  Tenn.,  in  1949.  The 
new  paper  will  be  published 
mornings,  afternoons  and  Sun¬ 
days. 

Construction  will  start  early 
next  spring  on  a  large  plant  in 
Jackson  to  house  the  newspaper 
The  daily  will  be  printed  by 
the  Times-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  chartered  as  a  $250,000  cor¬ 
poration.  The  circulation  area 
will  cover  about  15  West  Ten¬ 
nessee  counties. 

A  native  of  Jackson,  Robin¬ 
son  was  emploved  by  the  Jack- 
son  Sun  for  30  years,  15  years 
of  which  he  was  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  resigned  in  1945  when 
he  bought  the  Corinth  paper 

He  operates  a  radio  station  in 
Jackson  and  heads  a  companv 
operating  stations  at  Corinth 
and  Union  City,  Tenn. 

■ 

McCallum  Manager 
Of  Ann  Arbor  News 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich. — George  P 
McCallum.  Jr.,  advertising  mn”' 
ager  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Nein 
since  1935,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Clare  H.  McKinley,  who 
died  Nov.  20. 

McCallum  joined  the  News  m 
1921  as  a  cub  reporter  and 
worked  up  to  city  editor  within 
two  years.  After  several  y^ 
of  city  editor,  he  became  a  di? 
play  advertising  salesman. 

Karl  W.  Horning,  who  )oin« 
the  News  in  1929  and  becaW 
an  advertising  so  icitor  m  la*'- 
is  advertising  manager. 
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October’s  $220,000,000 
All-Time  High  Linage 


DCTOBBR  S  record  -  smashing 

linage  announced  two  weeks 
,80  as  "exceeding  200.000.000  ’ 

in  Media  Records’  52-city  trend 
"hart  (l&P.  Nov.  20.  p.  12). 
winds  up  statistically  at  more 
than  220.000.000,  by  all  odds  a 
banner  performance. 

This  represents  a  gain  of 
11  r;  over  the  October,  1947 
figure:  an  increase  of  more  than 
ir;  over  October.  1929;  and  the 
highest  total  recorded  in  any 
month  of  any  year  measured  to 
date  by  Media  Records. 

On  the  E&P  Index,  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  five  previous  Oc¬ 
tobers.  the  gain  was  IS.T'Jr. 

Virtually  all  classifications 
reached  notable  record  or  near¬ 
record  levels.  Outstanding  was 
General  Advertising,  which  not 
only  registered  the  highest  1948- 
over-1947  gain  ( 14.4  ^  ),  but  also 
achieved  an  all-time  record  at 
38,251,081  lines. 


Also  at  new  high  marks  were 
Retail.  Department  Stores,  and 
Total  Display.  Classified,  a  con¬ 
sistent  gainer,  had  its  best  Oc¬ 
tober  total  in  history  and,  with 
one  exception,  set  a  new  month¬ 
ly  mark.  That  exception  was 
May,  1948,  which  did  better 
by  2%. 

Automotive  linage  also  did 
well  in  October,  rising  13.8'^i 
above  the  same  month  last  year. 
'Hie  figure  was  far  ahead  of  war¬ 
time  and  prewar  October  totals, 
but  still  some  65%  below  the 
1929  record.  On  the  E&P  Index. 
Automotive  made  the  best  gain. 
20.6%. 

The  only  backslider  in  Oc¬ 
tober’s  impressive  performance 
was  the  relatively  minor  Finan¬ 
cial  category,  which  fell  9.1% 
below  the  total  for  the  1947 
month. 

The  October  summary  follows 
Details  on  page  48  and  49. 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  CITES 

(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Madia  Records  Measurements) 


Total  Advertising — 

1948 

Linage 

1947 

Linage 

of 

1947 

E&P 

Index 

October  . 

220.448,997 

198.478.438 

111.1 

161.3 

September  . 

Display— 

197.335,246 

173,871.450 

113.5 

143.5 

October  . 

173.588.491 

154,337.211 

112.5 

163.0 

September  . 

Cloisi/ied — 

151,525.003 

132.261.614 

114.6 

145.2 

October  . 

46,860..506 

44,141.227 

106.2 

155.2 

September  . 

Retail— 

45.810,243 

41.609.836 

110.1 

138.4 

October  . 

125,890.838 

112.147,955 

112.3 

165.3 

September  . 

Department  Store — 

112.657.884 

97.843.363 

115.1 

147.5 

October  . 

47,783.425 

41,950.509 

113.9 

152.7 

September  . 

General — 

43.043.833 

38.351.392 

112.2 

138.9 

October  . 

38,251.081 

33.443.988 

114.4 

151.8 

September  . 

Automotive — 

30.097.315 

27.171,004 

110.8 

131.0 

October  . 

7,453,068 

6.551.701 

113.8 

218.9 

September  . 

financial — 

6.920.521 

5,438.094 

127.3 

205.0 

October  . 

1.993.504 

2.193,567 

90.9 

113.1 

September  . 

1.849.283 

1.809.153 

102.2 

111.7 

Retail  Area  Maps 

continued  from  page  8 


that  city.  Centers  in  which  no 
are  indicated  by  a  red  circle. 

Wherever  the  ABC  does  indi¬ 
cate  a  retail  trading  area,  red 
lines  have  been  extended  from 
the  central  solid  red  dot  to  the 
outer  limits  of  the  areas  as  de¬ 
nned  in  Paragraph  12  (b)  of 
the  ABC  Report. 

Thiu  the  map  series  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  “sunbursts"  which 
Quick  glance,  the 
:^C  retail  trading  areas.  These 
nase  maps,  designed  by  Hag- 
^trom  Co.,  world-famous  cartog¬ 
raphers.  are  in  proportion  so 
j  “"iforru  typography  and 
’*.*"“)lity  assist  those  who 
jnsh  to  compare,  consolidate  or 
relate  market  areas. 

•  ames  of  thousands  of  commu- 
•uUes  are  plainly  visible, 
'"rough  the  red  lines. 


Drawing  upon  his  long  expe- 
the  Market  Guide — he  pioneered 
the  trading-area  map  in  1919 
— Keeney  has  devised  special 
treatment  for  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area,  Boston  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area.  Philadelphia 
Metropolitan  Area.  Pittsburgh 
Metropolitan  Area.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Metropolitan  Area.  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Area. 
Texas.  California.  New  Jersey 
and  New  England. 

Instead  of  reducing  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  single  page  map,  the 
area  was  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions.  The  special  metropoli¬ 
tan  zone  maps  offer  an  unique 
aid  to  the  market  plotter  in  that 
Chicago,  for  example,  will  be 
found  on  four  maps,  each  time 
in  relation  to  other  markets  of 
the  Midwest. 

E&P  emphasizes  one  principal 
caution  to  users  of  the  maps: 
They  show  ABC  RETAIL  trad¬ 
ing  areas,  not  CIRCULATION 
areas. 
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The  presses  are  rolling  .  .  .  it's  only  a  matter 
of  days  now  before  the  new  Market  Guide 
ti’ill  be  ready  for  mailing.  On  that  date  the 
regular  price  of  $y.00  a  copy  goes  into  effect. 

But,  if  you  mail  your  order  before  Dec.  15th, 
with  check  to  save  billing  and  bookkeeping  expense, 
you  can  have  your  copy  for  Only  $3.75,  a  saving 
of  25%.  There's  DOUBLE  VALUE  for  you  in  the 
NEW  1949  Silver  Anniversary  Edition  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MARKET  GUIDE 

The  Latest  Facts  About  l.,468  Key  Markets 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Compiled  to  meet  the  Specialized  Needs  of  Sales 
Managers,  Advertising  Directors;  Agency  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  Space  Buyers;  Market  Research  Spe¬ 
cialists,  and  Business  Reference  Libraries. 

The  Survey  Section:  For  the  25th  consecutive  year, 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  pre¬ 
sents  the  latest  facts  about  the  key  markets  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada.  Here  is  the  only  annually  revised  survey 
of  its  kind,  designed  particularly  for  executives  who 
must  have  reliable  market  data  upon  which  to  base  im¬ 
portant  decisions.  Because  of  its  proved  usefulness,  the 
MARKET  GUIDE  is  now  generally  accepted  as  "the 
authority  for  pertinent  marketing  information  in  stan¬ 
dardized  and  easily  usable  form.” 

New  Key  Market  Map  Section:  In  addition  to  its 
important  survey  features,  this  Anniversary  Edition  is 
made  doubly  valuable  by  the  inclusion  of  a  separate 
section  of  large  State  maps,  based  on  an  entirely  new 
principle.  By  the  use  of  radiating  lines,  these  maps  show 
clearly  the  extent  of  each  ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone  as 
well  as  the  interrelation  of  neighboring  markets. 

- USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  ORDER  FORM - 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  12-4 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  reserve  for  us: 

.  copies  of  the  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE  complete 

with  Key  Market  State  Map  Section  at  Special  Prepublication  price  of 
$3.75  per  copy. 

(NOTE:  To  get  this  S3.7S  rate,  your  check  must  accompany  this  order). 
Enclosed  find  $ 

Send  to  .  . 

Address  ncTOnit  P'  . 

Kind  of  Business  uLl  . Title  or  Position . 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1948  1947 

Beacon  Joiirnal-e.  . .  2,107,47S 

{Beacon  joiirnal-S. .  I>l$.:i28  4!t4.62H 

Grand  Total _  2,S64.!W7  2,602,101 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

KnickI.ker  N'e»-s-e. .  l,:i47,tW7  l.mi,120 

Time^  Inion-m  ...  861.:t.i4  S67.;tl2 

•Times  I'nion-S. .. .  .'>45,726  4:11,042 

Grand  Total .  2,7.55,(M7  2.602,38:1 

Albuquerque,  n.  m. 

Joumal-m .  707,762  .360,465 

Journal-.S  .  107  :108  101,080 

Trilnine-c .  750,284  .372,350 

Grand  Total .  1,745,444  84.3,705 

ATLANTA,  CA. 

Constitntion-m .  1,065,32.3  1,001,303 

♦Constitiition-S _  720,486  .562,.30.3 


Oct.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Joumal-e.  . 
tJoumal-S. 


ARe-lIerald-m. 

Xews-e . 

tN’ews  &  Afie- 
Herald-S .  .  . , 
Post-e . 


002,083  007,600 

1,524,403  1,506,501 


Grand  Total .  4,092,605  4,002,074 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e  .  625,073  660,013 

Rccord-m .  671,930  688,2.37 

•\dvertiser-S .  4.34,029  :164,672 

Glohe-e .  1,360,028  1,414,952 

Glohe-m .  1,124,487  1,073,116 

Glol>e-S  .  014,944  742,812 

Herald-in  .  1,485,522  1,483,574 

tllerald-S  .  I,lft3,882  868,810 

Traveler-e .  1,031,414  1,061,6.56 

Post-m .  0.33,478  857,286 

{Posts .  4.56,250  307,047 

('.rand  Total .  11,041,046  10,423,075 

XoTE:  Glol>e  (e)  sold  only  in  comoination 
with  either  morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
.\nierican  (el  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Record  or  Sunday  .Adver¬ 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express -m .  937,375  854,876 

•Courier  Express-S .  880,644  ,504,237 

Evening  Xews-e _  2,006,107  1,718,825 

Grand  ToUl .  3,923,216  3,167,9.38 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note)  . .  1,110,014  1,208,.386 

Xotb:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  e<lition 
Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,5.58.128  2,.527,1!»0 

Tribune-S .  1,744,724  1,442,414 

tDaily  Xews-e .  1,000,212  1,888,135 


1,1.36,701 

474,205 


270,688 

1,037,841 


Herald-.American-e. .  1,182,777 

•Herald-American-S  .566,2.32 

Sun  &  Times-d .  1,212,.547 

{Sun  &  Time.s-S _  3.50,014 

Times-e .  . 

Times-S .  . 

Sun-m .  . 

Sun-S .  . 


Grand  Total .  0,52.3,834  9,481,884 

CINCINNATI.  OH  O 

Enquirer-m .  1,000,4.36  1,041,747 

tEnquirer-S .  1,184,715  7.55,4:17 

Post-e .  1,528,466  1,421,279 

Times-Star-e .  1,664,298  1.598,885 

Grand  Total .  5,476,915  4,817,348 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,422,405  1,389.825 

•tPlain  Dealer-S.  ..  1.528,.500  000,0.38 

Xews-e .  018,238  080.623 

Press-e .  2,135,885  2,044,453 

Grand  Total .  6,005,028  5.315.830 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Oispatch-e .  1.624..568  1.215,189 

Dispatch-S .  901,083  .544.252 

Citizen-e .  707,4.50  751,456 

Citizen-S .  341,150  277,290 

Ohio  State  Jour,  (m)  553,907  576,095 

Star-w .  84,725  69.506 


(Cum pilol  l>,v  Media  Records.  Inc.) 


X'evvs-m . 

tXews-S . 

Times-Herald-e 
Times-Herald-S . 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 
1948 


1,724,031  1,737,18! 

0,53,676  742,001 

2,060,108  2,221,24.3 


1.47,S,.514  1.. 509 ,92.1 
875.610  62.5,180 


Grand  Total .  4.148.042  3.788,000 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S .  634.0.55  401.400 

tXew-s-Post-e .  1.485.170  1,502.010 

Sun-m .  1,171,024  1,215,814 

Sun-e .  2,1,52.843  2.2:!0,118 

Sun-S .  1,180.010  928.329 


Grand  Total .  6.624,911  6,368,661 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  458.080  469,604 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,259,4.56  N’ot  .Avail. 

Sun-m .  380. ,56.3  Xot  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  1,640,019  X'ot  .Avail. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


{Free  Press-S. 

News-e . 

tXews-.S . 

Times-e  . 

•Times-S . 


512,105  414,027 

2,2.32,808  2,213,040 
1,101,  52  8.37,860 

1,20.5,768  1,328,421 
617,557  485,510 


4,.302,821  3,433,788 


Grand  Total  _  6.078,820  6,498,088 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  032,081  864..585 

Xews-Tribune-m .  . .  628,78.5  592,877 

Xews-Tribune-S. . . .  515,.574  350,269 

Grand  Total .  2,076,440  1,807,731 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-ni  .  880,251  816,604 

{Times-S .  .389,403  2,58„585 

Herald-Post-e .  0,50,187  88:1,242 

Grand  Total .  2,228,931  1,958,521 

ERIE  PA 

nispatch-Heral.l-d  ’  80(),775  741,071 

{Dispatch-Herald-S.  4.36,844  267,00,5 

Times-e  .  1..325,760  1,21.3,(M4 

Grand  Total .  2,.56,3,370  2,222,110 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,313,678  1,242,043 

I'res.s-e .  1,267,514  1,2.58,4.56 

Courier  &  Press-S.  .  576,870  :!.50,678 

Grand  Total .  3,158,071  2,861,077 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  . .  818.1.36  8:1.5, 416 

{Journal  Gazette-S  609,608  .543,424 

Xews  Sentinel-e . . . .  1,510,086  1,647,158 

Grand  ToUl .  3,027,830  3,025,008 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
.Star-Telegram-m  .  . ,  625,825  511, .34.3 

Sur-Telegram-e.  .  . .  1,275,501  011,777 

.Star-Telegram-S. . . .  535,980  358,322 

Press-e .  8.33,780  1,001,481 

Grand  Total .  .3,271,09.)  2,782,923 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,192,720  1,043,670 

Bee-S .  038,2.39  384,83.3 

Grand  Total .  1,730,959  1,428,.50.3 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,528,643  1,4.57 ,.305 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-.Star  (See  note)  667,855  6.35,44.3 

XoTK:  I’ost-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition  Post 
Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,328,121  1,1,50,316 

Telegraph-e .  .  828,324 

Grand  Total .  1,328,121  1,987,640 

XoTB:  X’ews  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m).  Harris¬ 
burg  Telegraph  suspended  publication. 
1-ast  issue  Mar.  27,  1948. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  757,240  754,181 

Courant-S .  634,505  474,.3:!1 

Times-e .  1,808,410  1,650,967 

Grand  Total .  3,200,164  2,879,479 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Xas.sau  Review  & 

Star-e .  656,446  706,430 

Xewrsday-e  (Suffolk 

Edition) .  733,874  Xot  Avail. 

Xewsday-e  (Xassaii 

Edition) .  1,219,478  1,044,104 

Grand  Total .  2,609,798  1,750,624 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. . .  744,834  748,089 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Grand  Total .  5,620,406  5,471,876 

DAirrON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,206,07,5  1,2.33,76.5 

Herald-e .  1,770,086  1,843,205 

Xews-e .  1,006,.544  1,0.34,957 

Xews-S .  482,764  347,157 

Grand  Total .  5,4.57,260  5,359,084 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Xews-m.  750,714  611,38:) 

{Rocky  Mt.  Xews-S  258,729  180,224 

Post-e .  1,477,924  1,312,825 

Post-S .  5.3.3,362  401,831 

Grand  Total .  3,020,729  2,515,263 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  66.3,381  657.120 

3'ribune-e  .  0,5,5.686  852,402 

tRegister-S .  681,5.33  512,805 

Grand  Total .  2,.300.600  2,022,327 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

FreePres,s-m .  1,210,:)50  l,218,.3a3 


Grand  Total .  2,426,023  2,126,654 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF 

Examiner-m .  1,511,848  1,351,050 

•Examiner-S .  9:!3,676  592, .540 

Times-m .  1,870,080  1,125,781 

tTimes-S .  1,0:!9,350  453,274 

Herald-lCxpress-e .  . .  1,295,441  1,171,730 

Xews-d .  877,482  935,8.50 

Mirror-e .  328, .582  . 

Grand  Total .  7,856.468  5,631,125 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m.  .  1,4^,213  1,290,474 

Courier  Journal  s. .  .  828, .514  571,912 

Times-e .  1,628,586  1,. 5.56, 144 

Grand  Total .  3,017,313  3,427,530 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note) .  687,241  750,124 

New  Ham|>shire 

Xews-S .  1.54,143  Xot  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  S41.:)84  750,124 

Xotb:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and 
l.eader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  Union  (m)  only  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commerc'l  .Appeal-m  1,. 528, 7.56  1,420,964 
tCommerc'l  .Appeal-S  867,552  638,684 

Press-Scimitar-e.  .  . .  1,()66,465  1,(X)0,120 

Grand  Total .  3,462,773  3,068,768 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,000,220  1,921,8.35 

•Herald-S .  1,017.871  720,066 

Xews-e .  1,027,265  1,147,1.34 

Xews-S  .  380,765  285,870 


1,027,265  1,147,1.34 
380,765  285,870 


Grand  Total .  4,416,121  4,074,014 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Sentinel-m . , 
•Sentinel-S 
Joumal-e  . 
tJournal-S. . 


2,703,011  2,121,802 

1,352,800  8;!2,007 


Grand  Total .  5,405,6.50  4,106,001 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,172, .586  1,031,078 

Star-e .  1,824,221  1,687,004 

tTribune-S .  1,102,496  /61,.574 

Times-e .  .  417,782 

Grand  Total .  4,000,:)a!  3,807,438 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  7:i6,49.5  725,053 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Star-e . 

Statdanl-S . 

Gazette-m . 

La  Presse-e . 

La  Patrie-e . 

I-a  Patrie-S . 

Herald-e . 


1,708,374  1.666,995 
174,101  i:!4..5.56 

713,887  74;, 137 

1,711,895  1,750,668 


Grand  Total .  5,076,056  5,039,765 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  821,029  894,748 

.Star-m .  821,211  8:!0,818 

SUr-S .  268,671  234,602 

Grand  Total .  1,010,911  1,960,168 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  I,241,.3a3  1,101.843 

Tennessean-m .  1,271, :!51  1,101,957 

Tennessean-S .  670,729  523,576 


2,202 ,:!0.5  1,077,2.38 
041,743  681,387 

1,.57Q.480  1,314,407 
7,50,820  .540,104 

1,020,536  1,048,067 


Chronicle-e . 
Chronicle-S. 

Post-m . 

{Post-S.  .  .  . 
Pre.ss-e . 


Grand  Total .  6,404,884  5,.562,103 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Xews-e .  1,684,481  1,820,4.35 

Star-m .  1,671, .577  1,660,740 

tStar-S .  008,441  7:)4,78:! 

Times-e .  1,170,392  1,311,728 

Times-S .  352,017  . 

Grand  Total .  5,706,808  5,.5:!6,605 

XoTK:  Times  .Sunday  First  Publication 
date  Oct.  1 7.  1948. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  I'nion-m _  1,278,202  1,:!.3.5,827 

{Times  Union-S. .. .  471,646  344,(X)4 

Joumal-e .  056,418  1,013,420 

Grand  Total .  2,706,266  2,603,251 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e.  .  .  870,  880  707, .546 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  1,101,064  1.210,.531 
Xotb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Tribune  (e),  only  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  720,726  688,510 

Journal-S .  37.5,071  27.3,603 

Xews-Sentinel-e .  . .  .  021,808  88.3,3.57 

Xews-Sentinel-S. . . .  309,328  281,004 


{Star-I,edger .  789,423  tuL 

•Star-I.edger-S .  349,904  auft: 

.  2,1:!5,906  iSt* 

News-S .  420,733 

Grand  Total .  3.675,966  31#^ 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  ’ 
Journal  Courier-m..  426,9M  ’ 

Register-e .  1.421,697 

Register-S .  3.38,573  2^^ 

Grand  Total .  2,187,236 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  ' 
Times-Picayune-m. .  1.975.750  ITKiis, 

Times-Picayune  &  ' 

.States-S .  074,969  joju, 

Kem-e .  1,234,482  lamv 

States-e .  1,061,227  IJJgit 

Grand  Total .  5,246,428  5]^ 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  ’ 

I'imes-m .  1.679,255  ITTOtl-, 

Times-S .  1,911,083  ijoBa, 

Herald  Tribune-m.  .  1,035,571  lOn'^ 

tllerald  Tribune-S..  1,244,986  Wk 

iiXews-m .  1,969,163  m'l- 

#Xews-S .  1,330.137  SZStt 

Mirror-m .  600,061  597'^; 

Mirror-S .  360,267  2»'4io 

Journal  .American-e.  1,068,.591  l,13o':js 
•Journal  American-S  552,586  Rijn 
Post  Home  News-e .  996,590  gSiiti 

Post  Home  Xews-S.  163,009 
•Sun-e.  .  1.053,129  1,14*® 


World  Telegram-e.  .  1,147,540  1249® 

Eagle-e .  766,202  sooaii 

Eagle-S .  311,915  222,(2 

Grand  Total .  16.190,085  1473391: 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,218.761  IJTHd 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-lvnquirer-e ....  978,853  1 J45,J(i: 

Tribune-e .  1,588,036  Udl.rs 

Tribune-S .  640,693  397j(j 

(irand  Total .  3,207.582  2,812J11 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKU. 

<3Klahoman-m .  025,229  904,11: 

Oklahoman-S .  54.3,711  3I0R’ 

Times-e .  094,381  1,004,95s 

Grand  Total .  2.463,,321  2381,38 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-1  Icrald  (See 

note) .  1,092,400  9822^ 

World-Herald-S .  . . .  659,011  444.5!s 

Grand  Total .  1,751,411  1,444,771 

X'oTK:  World-IIcrald  sold  in  connU' 
tion  (m)  and  (e) .  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Xews-e .  846,427  909,161 

Star-Xews-S .  428,050  3J4J1" 

Grand  Total .  1,274,477  1244,471 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 
Times-e .  1,093,748  l,131> 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  1,253,099  Ij®,!*! 

Joumal-Star-S .  .565,887  4U21' 

Star-m .  1,283,854  1259.967 

Grand  Total .  .3,102,820  2,B5599 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
livening  Bulletin-e. .  2,160,413  1.980,51'' 

•tBiilletin-S .  6.30,969  571.491 

Inquirer-m .  1,970,193 

{Inquirer-S .  1,313,08) 

Xews-e .  471.222  58731 

Grand  Total .  6,545,877  5254J'' 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m ....  870,948 

Press-e .  1,745.296 

tPress-S .  896,2M 

Sun-Telegraph-e -  1,178,677  1215^. 

•Sun-Telegraph-S. . .  759,75/ 

Grand  Total .  5,450,963  5237.445 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,418,030  l,08lijt- 

•Oregonian-S .  JSr 

Joumal-e . 

tJournal-S .  463,075  53AF 

GramlTotal .  3,937.^  SJUJ*' 

PROVIDENCE,  R-  I- 

Bulletin-e .  1.738.125  1^.« 

Joumal-m . 

Joumal-S .  607,247  ^ 

Grand  Total .  3,026.767  2,4I32» 

QUINCY,  MAS&  „ 

Patriot  Le<lger-e ...  S95,^  ' 

READING,  PA.  ^ 

Kagle  (.See  note) -  1872* 

Eagle-S .  279,082 


Grand  Total .  3.183,383  2,727,376 

EDITOR  6  PUB 


Grand  Total . 

Xotb:  Kagle  (e) 
imbination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 


combination.  Linage 
(e),  only  is  shown. 


L I  S  H  E  R  for  December  4. 


richmond.^^a. 


Xe*s  •  •  •  • 

Times-Dispatch-i?.. . 


1,490.671 

1.177.S87 

769,791 


z-*  •%A  Total  . . .  •  3,438,049 

ROANOKE.  VA. 
....  702,  73 

Tim'S-” .  330.320 

727M7 

Denwcrat  &  . 

Chromcle-m .  1,4-7,005 

.  840.068 

Tim^dT^®:;--  1.666,748 

rruid  Total .  3,934,374 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

R«Bt*r-R®puoUe.e.  1-318.742 

K:::::::::::;  Silfe! 

“^’'tlLOUISyMO.' 

Globe-Democrat-ra.  822,260 
tdobe-Dem^rat-S.  643.^^ 
Phst-Dispatch-e . . . .  l,775,J6o 

Post-Eispatch-S. ...  1 

Star-Times-e .  i.ina.^io 


1947 

1,442,747 

1,070,227 

503,735 


597,643 

1,632,228 


1,2.50,388 

864,973 

335,533 


823,628 

451,994 

1,7.39,524 

809.549 

1,162,192 


Grand  Total .  5,493.2.->4  4,986,887 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press* oi. .. .  1,119,473  1,117,427 

mSS^Press-S...  961.654  673,245 

fSSStch-e .  1.507,761  1.385,831 

Grand  Total .  3,588,888  3,176,503 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Uoioo-ni .  637,058  560,157 

Ss .  241.945  225,713 

^ .  1,622,566  1,691,763 

Grand  ToUl .  2,501,569  2,477,633 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TFJCAS 

£xpress*n] .  971,486  907,125 

Enress-S .  722,800  387.514 

.  1,3.30,890  1,153,251 

Iiri,t.e .  1,197,388  1,214,.5S3 

•Ught-S .  6.37,482  413,970 

Grand  Total .  4,880,046  4,076,443 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF, 

Union-m .  1,166.882  1,023,510 

Union-S .  606,681  50.5,.396 

Tribime-8un-e .  1,494,769  1,4.34,168 

Joumal'e .  709,901  832,636 

Grand  Total .  3,978,233  .3,795,710 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Clironicle-m .  987,-520  958,385 

tCtoonicle-S .  627,788  472.529 

Earainer-m.. .  1,260,176  1,187,676 

•Eaminer-S .  826,162  616,618 

Call-BulleUn-e .  902,886  881,994 

N-ews-e .  904,430  915,754 


Grand  Total .  5,508,962  5,0.32,956 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Qarette-m .  1,251,638  1,070,039 

Union  Star< .  1,03.5,354  1,016,902 

Grand  Total .  2,288,992  2,086,941 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m .  711,663  716,2.57 

Scrantoman-S .  337,773  312,985 

Times-e .  1,222,281  1,19.3,251 

Total .  2,271,717  2,222,493 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Post-Intellii?encer-m  948,705  1,029,727 
•Postintelligencer-S  583,758  533,990 

Times.e .  1,. 526,243  1,465,.526 

Tines-S .  59(),.393  424,080 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

1948  1947 

Times-iu .  604,147  597,149 

5Plade-S .  769,435  444,247 

Blade-e .  1,816,102  1,744,394 

Grand  Total .  3,189,684  2,785,790 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m. . . .  1,088,871  1,071,357 

Telegram-e .  1,671,801  1,688,260 

Star-e .  2,064,459  1,641,728 

Star-w .  147,726  149,328 

Grand  Total .  4,972,857  4,550,673 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Ivvening  Times-e  .  . .  1,129,873  1,148,624 

Times-, Vilvertiser-S.  225,502  152,867 

Grand  Total .  1,.355,375  1,301,491 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) .  .  1,159,837  1,109,277 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m),  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  1,291,570  1,146,646 

World-m .  1,133,449  1,057,914 

World-S .  715,151  462,567 

Grand  Total .  3,140,170  2,667,127 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  7.52,508  728,812 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  l)ispatch-e  1,0.50,093  Not  .Avail. 
Observer  Dispatch-S  299,969  Not  Avail. 
Press-m .  1,112,479  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total .  2,462,541  Not  .Avail. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times!  lerald-d _  1,.591,800  1,434,608 

*Times-Hcrald-S  .  . .  .547,596  4.32,074 

News-e .  1,005,3.35  1,04.3,632 

Post-m .  1,551,09.3  1,588,846 

5Post-S .  658,826  520,525 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


1,3.30,890  1,153,251 
1,197,388  1,214,.5S3 


Times!  lerald-d _  1,,591,800  1,434,608 

*Times-Hcrald-S  .  . .  .547,596  4.32,074 

News-e .  1,005,3.35  1,04.3,632 

Post-m .  1,551,09.3  1,588,846 

5Post-S .  658,826  520,525 

Star-e .  2,388,196  2,214,850 

t.Star-S .  992,843  718,000 

Grand  Total .  8,735,689  7,952,535 

WATERBURY,  CONN, 

Republican-m .  896,.370  873,206 

Repubtican-S .  348,722  23.3,231 

.American-e .  I,ia3,868  1,064,335 


2,170,772 

MACY 


Grand  Total .  2,348,960 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  334,334 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  711,054 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e .  .  880,259 

Cissining  Citizen 

Register-e .  360,215 

Peekskill  Star-e ....  38.3,205 

I’ort  Chester  Item-e  689,526 

Tairytown  News-e. .  373,411 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  726,210 

Vl'hite  Plains  Dis- 
patch-e .  1,021,521 


Grand  Total .  5,479,73.5  5,620,352 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 
Iteacon-e .  1,167,006  1,028,106 


IJeaeon-S. 
liagle-m. . 
Ivagle-e .  . 
51iagle-S . 


Grand  Total .  3,649,099  3,45.3,323 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Jonmal-Tribune-e  .  874,172  803  976 

Journals .  357,228  241.008 

Grand  Total .  1,231,400  1,044,984 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

in!>»ne.« .  1,357, .335  1,188,175 

tnkune-S .  6.34,963  298,847 

Grand  Total .  1,892,298  1,487,022 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
^esman-Review-m  779,222  736,450 

WkCTnan-Review-S  676,599  694,959 

kbionjcle-e .  1,031,198  1,107,421 

Total .  2,487,019  2,438,830 

„  ,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
“Wd-Joumal-e  ..  1,715,269  1,841,143 
Intwd  Americ«n-S  703,396  677,071 

711,167  811,796 

ftnt  Standard-S. . . .  413,776  338,646 

Grand  Total .  3,543,608  3,568,656 

s. TACOMA,  WASH. 

1.009.650  1,010,509 
l^Tnbune-S. . , .  370,560  287,692 

.  696,606  603,284 

Total .  1,976.816  1,901,485 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

1948  1947 

Chronicle-in .  4t)4,34l  477,985 

Chronicle-S .  284,0(«  196,428 

Herald-e .  429,781  457,818 

Herald-S .  128,929  129,991 

Grand  ToUl .  1,337,147  1,262,242 

BLUEFIF.LD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (See 

note) .  424,214  369,246 

lelegraph-S .  254,786  174,511 

Grand  Total .  679,000  543,757 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  948,811  906,341 

Gazette-S .  351.283  275,052 

Mail-e .  751,996  818,025 

Mail-S .  258,237  222,034 

Grand  Total .  2,310,327  2,221,452 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,156,421  1,076,704 

Observer-S .  588,439  485,961 

News-e .  967,939  915,145 

Grand  Total .  2,712,799  2,477,810 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

SUte-ra .  72‘’.674  6.58,933 

State-S .  378,746  285.969 

Record-e .  724,163  760,241 

Grand  Total .  1,825,583  1.703,143 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Journal-e .  1,067,970  1,077,009 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e. . .  847,540  724,244 

Register-Guard-S. . .  254,595  156,127 

Grand  Total .  1,102,141  880,371 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS. 
Commonweal  th-Re- 

porter-e .  616,394  616,024 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  929,489  932,505 

Times-S .  345,516  313,638 

Grand  Total .  1,275,005  1,246,143 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  581,345  592,848 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clariou-Ledger-ra...  710,356  746,116 

Clarion-Ledger-S.  ..  392,041  312,332 

Daily  News-e .  699,574  681,839 

Daily  News-S .  333,153  290.142 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

1948  1947 

Tril)une-e  (See  note)  921,590  Not  Avail. 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Gazette-m .  1,072,424  844,623 

Gazette-S .  435,802  290,523 

Democrat-e .  89.3,>01  813,102 

Democrat-S .  285,216  234,093 

Grand  Total .  2,686,643  2,182,341 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independeut-m .  843,714  894,237 

Independent-S .  258,950  246,267 

Press-Telegram-e. ..  1,075,827  1,063,336 

Press-Telegram-S. . .  414,217  354,780 

Grand  Total .  2,592,708  2,558,620 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  776,669  Not  Avail. 

Telegram-S .  180,765  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total .  957,434  Not  Avail. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  575,145  Not  AvaiL 

Telegram-News-e. . .  472,784  Not  Avail. 

Telegram-News-S. . .  153,180  Not  Avail. 

Grand  Total .  1,201,109  Not  AvaU. 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m .  629,994  593,819 

Journal-e .  385,429  372,558 

Grand  Total .  1.015.423  966,377 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  965,031  832,598 

Independent-S .  431,249  292,329 

Star-News-e .  848,367  909,248 

Star-News-S .  428,758  357,636 

Grand  Total .  2,673,405  2,391,811 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  1,066,142  1,011,292 

News-S .  1,296,387  1,273,409 

Grand  ToUl .  2.362.529  2,284,701 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Joumal-e . 970,024  956,831 

Times-m .  873,139  852,236 

Times-S .  441,949  358,341 

Grand  Total .  2,285,112  2,167,408 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m .  989,901  Not  Avail. 

Times-Leader-e .  .  . .  1,271,178  Not  Avail. 

Independent-S .  314,450  Not  Avail. 


Grand  Total .  2,13.5,124  2,930,429  Grand  Total .  2,575,529  Not  Avail. 


614,770  392,343 

845,689  751,147 

901,707  788,0.55 

459,945  333,073 


Grand  Total .  3.989.117  3,292,724 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  482,219  376,138 

Telegram-m .  1,128,781  1,121,270 

Gazette  &  Post-e. . .  1,218,975  1,260,710 

Grand  Total .  2,829,975  2,758,118 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vim’icator  Tele- 

gram-e .  1,323,616  1,289,497 

§Vindicator  Tele- 

grara-S .  584,366  448,694 

Grand  Total .  1,907,982  1,738,191 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  &.  PARADE 
OCTOBER.  1948 

•  ".AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  linage 
93,.337  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  42,280  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  ngures  of  the  following  papers:  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Baltimore  American,  Boston 
Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-American,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antoi  io  1  ight, 
Syracuse  Heuld- American,  Washington 
Times-Herald. 

♦"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  linage 
93,3.37  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY"  Lin¬ 
age  42,280  lines  in  the  Albany  Times  Union 
and  New  York  Joumal-American. 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
93,337  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
102,320  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
102,320  lines  and  "COMIC  U’EEKLY” 
Linage  42,280  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 


aminer,  .San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle 
Post- 1  ntelligencer. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  83,196  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers:  AtlanU  Journal,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Pirmingham  News  &  Age  Herald, 
Iteton  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Dallas  News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit 
News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  .Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  82,621  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review. 

5  "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  48,026  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  hgures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston 
Post,  Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver  Rocky 
Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Paso 
Times,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald,  Fort  Wayne 
Journal  Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times  Union, 
Newark  Star  I.,edger,  Syracuse  Herald 
American,  Toledo  Blade,  Washington  Post, 
VV3chita  Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator 
Telegram. 

{  "P.ARADE”  Linage  60,  233  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

i  "PARADE”  Linage  27,  437  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  I  nquirer. 

S  "P.ARADE"  i.inage  47, 176  lines  in  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

t  SPLITRUN  LINAGE— New  York 
News  (m),  480,623;  (S).400,528.1ines. 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

1948  1947 

Enquirer  and  News-e  936,320  912,562 

Enquirer  and  News-S  284,256  265,286 

Grand  Total .  1,220,576  1,177,848 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
1948 


Times-e  .  1,207,822  1,188,068 

Democrat-e .  746,886  687,596 

Democrat-S .  415,044  385,378 

Grand  Total .  2,369,752  2,261,042 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1.938,440  1,830,416 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m .  1,277,743  1,294,590 

Star-e .  1,401,275  1,525,060 

Star-S .  985,912  800,427 

Grand  Total .  3,666,930  3,620,077 

MADISON.  WIS. 

The  Capital  Times-e  774,102  681,513 

The  Capital  Times-S  323.582  299,768 

Wis.  State  Journal-e  791,385  659,358 

V\  is.  State  Journal-S  333,214  324,303 

Grand  Total .  2,222,283  1,964,942 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herald-Times .  667,604  613,438 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e...  876.120  899,024 

Standard-Times-S.  .  189,952  147,252 

Grand  Total .  1,066,072  1,046JJ76 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP 
Brownsville  Herald-e  331,562  328,020 

Brownsville  Herald-S  161,434  137,158 

Harlingen  Star-m...  363,804  355,642 

Harlingen  Star-S .. .  219,618  229,.390 

McAllen  Monitor-e.  315,056  351,470 

McAllen  Monitor-S.  252,882  195,510 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  1,096,508  888,748 

Argus-e .  1,106,154  985,684 


Yule  Lights  on  Again 

Denver,  Colo.  —  After  seven 
years  of  “blackout,”  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Electrical  League  are  resuming 
their  Christmas  lighting  contest. 
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Pcdm  Beach  Sun 
Staff  Changed; 
Doily  Planned 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.  —  Sweeping 
staff  changes,  affecting  person* 
nel  of  all  departments,  marked 
the  recent  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  Palm  Beach  Sun,  year- 
round  weekly  tabloid-style  news¬ 
paper. 

Lamar  Allen,  who  took  over 
the  Sun  a  little  more  than  a 
month  ago,  has  plans  for  the 
weekly  to  compete  during  the 
winter  resort  season  with  Palm 
Beach  News,  published  from 
December  to  March  as  a  daily. 

Allen,  until  recently  in  the 
insurance  business  and  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Post- 
Times,  published  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  took  over  as  publisher 
when  the  Sun  was  sold  by  the 
estate  of  the  late  A.  S.  Bussey. 
Allen  Is  said  to  represent  a 
group  determined  to  bring  a 
year-’round  daily  to  the  island 
of  Palm  Beach. 

Hustin  V.  McMillan,  for  the 
last  11  years  managing  editor. 
In  turn,  of  the  Times  and  then, 
more  recently,  of  the  Post,  West 
Palm  Beach,  resigned  to  become 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Sun.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  Bob  Husky,  Post- 
Times  sports  writer,  resigned  to 
become  sports  editor  of  the  Sun. 
G.  Ray  Allen,  foreman  of  the 
Post-Times  composing  room  and 
an  employe  of  Post-Times  me¬ 
chanical  department  for  more 
than  17  years,  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  composing  room  foreman 
of  the  Sun. 

McMil  an  came  to  Post-Times 
11  years  ago  from  the  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Sentinel. 

Husky,  too,  comes  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  having  done  newspaper 
work  In  Belleville.  Allen  is  a 
native  Floridian. 

Palm  Beach  Sun  is  the  old¬ 
est  newspaper  in  South  Florida, 
having  been  launched  in  1879. 

Announcement  was  made  Nov. 
28  of  the  appointment  of  Her¬ 
bert  V.  Sites  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  and  Sunday  Post- 
Tirnes. 

Since  1939,  with  time  out  for 
war  service,  Sites  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Post-Times  in  a 
desk  capacity.  He  became  Mc¬ 
Millan’s  assistant  and  took  over 
the  M.  E.’s  desk  when  McMillan 
left. 

■ 

Elder  Named  Head 
Of  Lever  Affiliates 

Appointment  of  Robert  F.  El¬ 
der  to  a  newly  created  position 
of  yicepresident  in  charge  of 
affiliated  companies  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Charles 
Luckman.  president  of  Lever 
Brothers  Co.  Elder,  now  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  con¬ 
sumer  research,  will  assume  his 
new  duties  Dec.  15. 

Affiliated  companies  are  Har¬ 
riet  Hubbard  Ayer.  Inc.,  New 
York;  John  F.  Jelke  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago:  Pepsodent  Division,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Philippine  Refining  Corp., 
New  York. 

Elder  was  formerly  professor 
of  marketing  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He 
Joined  Lever  Brothers  in  1937 
as  director  of  market  research. 


Reporter  Sits, 
Meeting  Ends 

Erie,  Pa. — A  would-be  star 
chamber  session  of  county  offi¬ 
cials — scheduled  for  “after  the 
reporters  leave — ’’  was  disband¬ 
ed  recently  when  an  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch  reporter  failed  to  leave  on 
schedule. 

The  meeting  was  called  by 
Commissioner  Dell  Darling  to 
consider  matters  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  Treasurer  Homer 
Cook. 

The  officials  gathered  for  the 
meeting  in  the  county  control¬ 
ler's  office  at  11  a.m.,  then  read 
magazines  and  chatted  when  the 
Dispatch  reporter  appeared  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  room.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  at  11:30 
when  the  reporter  failed  to 
leave. 

Paper  Makers 
Plead  Basing 
Point  Pricing 

Washington — Paper  manufac¬ 
turers  told  a  Senate  Commerce 
subcommittee  this  week  they  fa¬ 
vored  legislation  permitting 
basing  point  and  zone  pricing  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  a 
switch  to  f.o.b.  pricing  would 
adversely  affect  the  industry 
and  its  customers. 

The  subcommittee  has  been 
conducting  hearings  to  consider 
action  offsetting  basing  point 
pricing  system  in  the  cement 
industry. 

The  producer  absorbs  most  of 
the  freight  charges  to  the  buyer, 
under  the  basing  point  system, 
regardless  of  the  distance  from 
the  plant.  The  f.o.b.  mill  sys¬ 
tem  provides  that  the  purchaser 
pays  the  freight.  Thus  a  buyer 
close  to  a  plant  pays  less  than 
one  farther  away. 

A  prepared  statement  of  the 
Newsprint  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States, 
showed  that  more  than  90%  of 
the  newsprint  paper  manufac¬ 
tured  is  used  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“Newsprint  paper,”  the  state¬ 
ment  maintained,  “is  the  only 
important  kind  of  paper  made 
in  the  United  States  that  does 
not  have  tariff  protection. 

"The  forcing  of  all  manufac¬ 
turers  to  sell  their  product  f  o  b 
mill  would  in  the  long  run  tend 
to  decrease  the  total  volume  of 
business  of  the  United  States 
companies  by  benefiting  foreign 
competitors,  particularly  those 
located  on  water  routes.  .  .  .  For¬ 
eign  competitors  not  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States  and 
particularly  those  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  water  transporta¬ 
tion  in  company-owned  or  char¬ 
tered  vessels  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tively  subjected  to  regulation  of 
pricing  systems.” 

“To  attempt  regulation.”  it 
was  concluded,  “would  destroy 
equality  to  the  small  consumer.” 

Thomas  J.  Burke,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Sulphite  Paper 
Manufacturers  Association,  in¬ 
sisted  at  the  hearing  that  "If  we 
are  required  to  sell  our  produc¬ 
tion  on  an  f.o.b.  mill  basis  it 
would  result  in  a  major  up¬ 
heaval  in  customer  contacts.” 


Heiskell  Buys 
Allsopp  Share 
In  Ark.  Gazette 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  All  stock 
in  the  Gazette  Publishing  Co. 

( Arkansas  Gazette  and  Station 
KLRA)  is  now  controlled  by  J. 
N.  Heiskell  and  members  of  his 
family. 

In  an  announcement  on  Nov. 
27,  Mr.  Heiskell,  editor  of  the 
Gazette  and  president  of  the 
company,  reported  purchase  by 
the  pub.ishing  company  of  stock 
owned  by  W.  C.  Allsopp  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Allsopp. 

Simultaneously  he  announce 
appointment  of  his  son-in-law, 
Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  33,  as 
publisher,  a  title  non-existent  on 
the  Gazette  until  then  but  which 
will  include  duties  of  business 
manager  performed  by  W.  C. 
Allsopp  until  he  retired  just 
prior  to  announcement  of  the 
purchase.  Mr.  Heiskell,  who  is 
76,  wi  1  continue  to  guide  news 
and  editorial  policy. 

Stock  purchased  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  25%  of  the  common 
stock  in  the  company.  Its  price 
was  not  announced  but  specu¬ 
lation  olaced  it  at  something 
over  $750,000. 

The  deal  marked  the  end  of 
a  btisiness  relationship  between 
the  Heiskells  and  Allsonps  which 
began  when  J.  N.  and  Fred  Heis¬ 
kell  and  Fred  W.  Allsopp  (W. 
C.’s  father)  purchased  the  Ga¬ 
zette  in  1902.  J.  N.  became  edi¬ 
tor,  Fred  was  managing  editor 
and  Allsopp,  business  manager. 
Fred  Heiskell  d'ed  in  March, 
1931.  Allsopp  died  in  April, 

1946,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son. 

Heiskell’s  announcement  em¬ 
phasized  that  only  business  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  families 
had  been  terminated. 

The  announcement  came  as 
part  of  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  Gazette  organization  during 
the  past  two  years.  In  August, 

1947,  Heiskell  brought  in  Harry 
S.  Ashmore,  young  bouthern  lib¬ 
eral,  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  Ashmore  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  named  executive  editor  and 
took  over  the  managing  editor's 
duties  when  Clyde  Dew,  with 
the  Gazette  more  than  30  years, 
resigned  last  summer. 

City  Editor  J.  B.  Reeves  died 
last  April,  and  was  temporari.y 
succeeded  by  Carroll  B.  Mc- 
Gaughey,  Jr.,  Heiskell’s  great- 
nephew  who  came  to  the  Gazette 
in  January,  1947  (and  who  is 
apparently  being  groomed  as 
managing  editor).  A  few  months 
later,  Sam  G.  Harris  joined  the 
Gazette  as  permanent  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He  came  from  the  Little 
Rock  Associated  Press  Bureau 
after  13  years. 

When  News  Editor  H.  W. 
Loesch,  with  the  Gazette  about 
35  years,  was  recently  forced  to 
curtail  his  working  days  because 
of  illness,  A.  R.  Nelson,  who 
had  been  telegraph  editor,  was 
named  to  take  over  Loesch’s  du¬ 
ties  for  most  of  the  week. 

■ 

JWT  Makes  Change 

San  Francisco  —  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  offices  here  have 
announced  appointment  of  Fred 
H.  Fidler  as  coast  manager  to 
succeed  Arthur  C.  Farlow,  who 
will  join  JWT  in  New  York. 


ANG  Invites  Truman 

Washington — President  In, 
man  has  been  invited  to  ti| 
American  Newspaper  GuiU 
members  "anything  on  hii 
mind"  when  they  meet  in  os- 
nual  convention  in  Columbn 
next  June.  He  is  reported  to 
be  "keenly  interested"  in  Du 
invitation,  extended  Dec.  2  by 
Harry  Martin.  ANG  pteiidem, 

Mrs.  Gizyeka  s 
Deposition  on 
Estate  Sealed 

Washington  —  January  5  wm 
suggested  as  the  date  for  triil  gf 
the  Patterson  will  case,  involr- 
ing  ultimate  ownership  of  tlM 
Washington  Times -Herald,  u 
Mrs.  Felicia  Gizyeka,  dauihte 
of  the  late  editor  and  publuto, 
completed  depositions  in  the  cue 
this  week. 

Mrs.  Gizyeka,  who  asserts  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Pit- 
terson,  was  not  of  sound  mini 
when  she  drew  the  will  which 
would  pass  the  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  to  seven  employes,  discloied 
she  had  tried  to  reach  an  out'd- 
court  agreement  with  the  sem 
men  before  she  filed  suit.. 

Upon  request  of  Mrs.  Gizych'i 
attorneys.  Judge  James  W.  Mor 
ris  signed  an  order  sealing  be 
deposition. 

In  asking  for  the  order,  Mn 
Gizyeka’s  attorneys  said:  "The 
nature  of  the  present  proceed¬ 
ings  is  such  that  the  form  of  ttie 
examination,  out  of  the  presence 
of  the  court,  may  involve  scan¬ 
dalous  matter  affecting  third 
persons  which  should  be  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  court  prior  to  public 
exposure.” 

They  also  said  that  unless  it 
was  sealed  “there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  used  (or 
undesirable  publicity  purposes,' 
and  that  disclosure  “prior  to  trial 
may  prejudice  and  intimidate 
important  witnesses." 

Interview  Jails 
Lover  of  Freedom 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Jack  Ret- 
law.  Inquiring  Reporter  of  the 
San  Diego  Journal,  got  curbside 
service  on  a  police  story  while 
interviewing  a  prospect  for  his 
column. 

The  question  he  was  ashnj 
when  he  hailed  a  likely-looking 
22-year-old  man  was  “How  do 
yo’’.  expect  to  observe  Thankr 
giving  Day?” 

The  answer:  “I  expect  to  visn 
my  sister  in  San  Francisco... 

I  am  thankful  for  my  1)®*“"'^' 
peace  in  the  world,  and^for  tne 
freedom  we  live  under. 

Just  about  then,  a  squad  car 
drove  up,  and  two  polliyP^ 
hustled  off  Retlaw’s 
to  the  City  Jail.  They  said  tM 
man  had  broken  into  a  cut 
forced  open  the  cash  regW 
helped  himself  to  a  me^ » 
himself  cooked,  and  menaced  n 
employe  with  a  knife. 

Retlaw  completed  the  lotcr 
view  at  the  jail. 
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Miss  Samuels  Bats 
Lefty  and  Righty 


By  James  L  CoUings 

GERTRUDE  SAMUELS  of  the 
Sew  York  Times  bats  left- 
handed  and  right-handed. 

Which  is  saying  that  Miss 
Samuels,  pertyish  and  thirtyish 
and  a  five-year  member  of  the 
newspaper,  can  write  a  full- 


Gertrude  Samuels 

course  story,  then  trim  it  up 
with  pictures  she  herself  has 
t^en. 

Amateur  Turned  Pro 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
she  became  a  professional  pho¬ 
tographer,  after  the  usual  stum¬ 
bles  and  shin-kicks  an  amateur 
takes,  and  in  that  time  has  done 
five  photo  stories  for  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine. 

There  have  been  other  writer- 
photographers,  of  course — on  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  Still  are 
many  of  them.  Some  good, 
some  not  good.  But  we  don’t 
come  to  you  today  to  stress  the 
uniqueness  of  her  position,  es¬ 
pecially  on  this  newspaper,  or 
to  discuss  the  qualities  of  Miss 
Samuels’  work. 

Point  is,  the  lady  has  a  new 
slant  on  an  old  combination  and 
an  answer  to  a  question  booted 
around  for  a  long  time.  The 
question : 

Does  the  writer-photographer 
output  suffer  because  he  is  doing 
two  jobs  in  one? 

“I  stronsly  disagree,”  she 
says,  "that  the  quality  on  either 
side,  writing  or  photography, 
that  is,  has  to  fall  off  for  this 
reason. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  pictures  enhance  the  writ¬ 
er’s  skill  and  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  do  a  better  story.  It’s 
certain  y  possible  to  take  the 
best  pictures  and  write  the  best 
story  you  can,  then  combine 
them. 

Cooperative,  Receptive 

“I  have  found,  too,  that  often 
you  get  a  better  story  if  the  per¬ 
son  you  are  interviewing  real¬ 
izes  that  you  are  also  going  to 
take  his  picture.  He  becomes 
more  cooperative,  more  recep¬ 
tive.. 

Tm  never  satisfied  alone 
with  the  deathless  prose  I 


write,”  she  smiled.  "I  always 
feel  that  1  have  to  have  pictures 
to  go  along  with  the  story,  for 
there  are  so  many  angles  that 
can’t  be  told  adequately  in 
words. 

“Briefly,”  she  added,  “I  find 
taking  pictures  broadens  your 
horizons.” 

Metropolitan  Scene 

EDWARD  JOHNSON,  general 

manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  suggested  to  newsmen 
covering  opening  night  that 
they  pay  no  photo  attention  "to 
episodes  obviously  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  pub¬ 
licity.” 

He  was  harking  back  to  last 
year’s  opening  when  an  elderly 
sociaJte  stuck  her  legs  up  on 
a  table  in  the  cocktail  lounge, 
compared  them  to  a  movie  star’s 
and  let  the  photographers  shoot 
away. 

Propaganda  Photos 

"Such  photographs,”  Johnson 
said,  "tended  to  lower  tbe  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  institution,  and,  of 
even  greater  importance,  were 
used  to  the  discredit  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  having  been  widely  repro¬ 
duced  abroad  for  propaganda 
purposes. 

He  said  the  management 
couldn’t  pass  on  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  ticket  buyers  or  control 
the  manners  of  "those  few  pa¬ 
trons  who  may  be  lacking  in 
good  manners  and  good  tastes.” 

This  plea  for  dignity  was 
played  in  all  New  York  papers. 
So.  too,  were  the  s’lly  antics  of 
several  people  on  the  day  after 
the  opera.  The  lookit-my-gams 
gal  was  a  second  offender.  This 
time,  she  was  joined  by  an 
eniia’lv  frivolous,  camera  wise 
dowager. 

Poor  Mixture 

The  Daily  News  had  fun  with 
the  story,  which  it  headed.  “Dig¬ 
nity.  Opera  Just  Don’t  Mix  as 
Met  Opens.” 

Said  the  Newswriter: 

“The  cultured  dignity  that  the 
staid  Met  had  prayerfully  hoped 
would  prevail  through  its  64th, 
first-time-televised  opening  last 
night  didn’t  last  very  long — just 
until  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Henderson 
(the  legs  gal)  and  Mrs.  H.  Spen¬ 
cer  Auguste  walked  into  the  bar 
at  the  second  intermission.  .  .  .” 

One  of  the  pictures  the  News 
used  showed  a  movie  actor 
touching  one  of  Mrs.  Hender¬ 
son’s  “raspberry-red  curls  to 
see  whether  it  is  real.” 

John  A’bert  of  the  New  York 
Star  reacted  to  Johnson’s  sug¬ 
gestion  in  this  manner: 

"Why  pick  on  the  photogra¬ 
phers?  We’re  just  there  to  rec¬ 
ord  what  happens.  Why  doesn’t 
Johnson  ask  the  socialites  to  be¬ 
have?  They’re  the  ones  who 
make  clowns  of  themselves,  and 
naturally  we  take  their  pic¬ 
tures.” 

His  words  spoke  for  most 
Manhattan  cameramen. 


S27S  in  Prizes  Posted 
For  10th  E&P  Contest 

NOW  is  the  time  for  all  press  photographers  to  look  over 
their  best  shots  of  1948,  get  the  negatives  handy,  and  prepare  their 
entries  for  the  10th  Annual  Editor  &  Publisher  News  Photo 
Contest. 

Three  cash  prizes — $150,  $75  and  $50 — await  the  photogra¬ 
phers  who  made  the  best  spot  news  photos  of  the  year;  also  a 
place  in  the  Kent  State  University’s  Hall  of  Fame. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  no  later  than  Jan.  31,  1949.  All 
pictures  submitted  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper 
during  the  calendar  year  1948. 

Those  eligible  to  compete  are  photographers  employed  by 
newspapers,  syndics  iCs  or  news  services,  and  accredited  free¬ 
lancers,  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  Canada,  and 
Mexico. 


Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

CLARENCE  FINN  of  the  Boston, 
( Mass. )  Post  has  been  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Boston  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  his  eighth 
consecutive  term. 

Murray  L.  Shepard,  who  left 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
Portland,  Me.,  to  attend  school, 
has  rejoined  the  staff.  He  fills 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Paul  W.  Libby,  who  was  the 
victim  of  an  airplane  crackup 
recently. 

Edward  Steichen,  photography 
director,  reports  that  the  first 
comprehensive  exhibition  of 
American  news  photography  in 
museum  history  is  now  being 
prepared  by  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  The  exhibit  runs 
Feb.  8-May  1. 

Sneddon  Gets  the  Bird 
JOHN  SNEDDON  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  recently  as¬ 
signed  to  take  a  few  pictures 
of  canaries  just  in  from  Japan. 
“As  the  photo  shows,”  says 


The  cat  and  the  canary 

John,  “there  was  a  cat  tied  up 
with  the  picture  story,  but  it 
was  the  photographer  who  got 
the  bird.” 

And  he  did,  too.  The  guy  in 
the  pet  shop  where  he  made  his 
shots  liked  him  enough  to  ^ve 
him  one  of  the  canaries.  The 
birds  were  the  first  to  arrive 
from  that  country. 

More  'Punch'  in  Ads 

Denver,  Colo. — Both  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  Denver  Post 
are  again  offering  display  type 
up  to  14-point  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  Post  sent  a  mailed 
"dodger,”  to  large  advertisers, 
announcing:  "Now  you  can  give 
your  classified  copy  more 
‘punch.’  ” 


Basketball  League 
Formed  for  Youths 

Providence,  R.  I. — A  14-team 
community  basketball  league, 
designed  to  provide  a  citywide 
program  of  supervised  recrea¬ 
tion  for  young  boys,  has  been 
organized  here  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin. 

Patterned  along  the  lines  of 
the  Tim  O’Neill  amateur  base- 
bail  leagues,  which  were  taken 
over  by  the  Journal-Bulletin 
two  years  ago,  the  Community 
League  will  be  incorporated  by 
law.  A  five-man  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  has  been  set  up. 

Organized  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  H.  Webster  Youlden,  di¬ 
rector  of  sports  promotion  for 
the  Journal-Bulletin,  the  league 
will  be  open  to  boys  14  years  of 
age  and  under.  Experienced  su¬ 
pervisors  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  clubs,  regulation 
uniforms  are  being  provided, 
and  a  system  now  is  being  de¬ 
vised  to  check  on  the  physical 
condition  of  each  boy. 

■ 

Award  at  Rutgers 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — An 
annual  award  of  $25  has  been 
established  by  the  New  Jersey 
Woman’s  Press  Club  to  be  given 
the  senior  girl  in  the  Rutgers 
School  of  Journalism  who  has 
the  highest  academic  average  in 
journalism  subjects.  The  award 
will  honor  Miss  Ada  D.  Fuller, 
founder  of  the  press  club,  and 
former  staff  member  of  the 
Jersey  City  Journal. 


ia4-H0llRSI 


A  newspaper  press  goes 
"fussy.”  There  are  complex 
repairs  to  be  made.  Or  keep¬ 
ing  an  old  press  going  whUe 
a  new  one  Is  Installed.  The 
printed  word  simply  can’t 
wait.”  You  can  depend  on 
these  assuring  facts  —  a  34- 
hour  emergency  service,  s 
fleet  of  trucks,  a  superb  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  veteran  engi¬ 
neers.  Put  It  up  to  us.  Well 
prove  It  to  you. 


CENTRE -AMMON  CO.i 

or  CtHTIIt  TOVCSINO  CO..  II 
V7»>6«3  WASHINGTON  STMKT  •  NCW  VC 
Wmtltmisis  U  d*  Peirniimf  JmJmshy 
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Bruce  Haldeman 
Dies;  Headed 
ANPA  in  1910-11 

Louisvuxe,  Ky. — Bruce  Halde- 
man,  86,  former  president  of 
the  Courier  *  Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  Co.,  died  Nov.  29  at 
his  home  in  Glenview,  Ky.  He 
had  been  ill  only  a  short  time. 

Haldeman  was  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  1910-11.  For  seven 
years  he  was  one  of  three  pub¬ 
lishers  serving  on  the  National 
Board  of  Arbitration,  organized 
for  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
in  the  publishing  industry. 

Haideman  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  18^  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Courier-Journal.  He  be¬ 
came  city  editor,  night  editor. 
Sunday  editor,  and  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper. 

In  1890  he  reported  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  during  that  period  he  also 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press. 
His  accounts  of  early  Kentucky 
derbies  were  carried  in  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country. 

Haldeman's  father,  Walter  N. 
Haldeman,  founded  the  Daily 
Courier  here  before  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  forced  to  flee 
Louisville  because  of  his  south¬ 
ern  sympathies.  He  resumed 
publication  behind  Confederate 
lines,  first  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  later  at  Nashville  and 
Knoxvil  e,  Tenn.,  where  Bruce 
Haldeman  was  born. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Haldemans  returned  here  and 
continued  the  newspaper,  which 
was  consolidated  with  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  the  Journal  in  1868  to 
become  the  Courier-Journal. 

At  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1902,  Haldeman  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper  firm  and 
served  as  its  head  until  the  late 
Robert  Worth  Bingham  bought 
the  papers  in  1918. 

■ 

Robert  Shryock  Dies; 
CAM  in  Kansas  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Robert  G. 
Shryock,  56,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  who  had  been 
manager  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  for  30  years,  died 
Nov.  29  in  a  hospital  here. 

Shryock  began  his  career 
with  the  Star  as  a  business  of¬ 
fice  clerk  and  stenographer  in 
1914.  He  became  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  department 
two  years  later,  after  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
now  a  newspaper  broker. 


Canadian  Advisors 

Toronto  —  Newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Canadian  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  named 
recently  for  1949,  are:  J.  D. 
Southam,  Calgary  Herald;  W.  J. 
J.  Butler,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail;  R.  B.  Cowan.  Toronto 
Star;  J.  Paul  Hogue,  Lo  Presse, 
Montreal;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 
Spectator;  A.  W.  Robb,  Halifax 
Herald  and  Mail;  Victor  Sifton, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  W.  J.  C. 
Sutton,  Montreal  Gazette;  Emile 
Jean,  Le  Nouvelliste,  Three 
Rivers,  Que.,  A  E.  Whiting, 
Montreal  Star. 


(Z^littuary 


EDWARD  A.  NEUTZENHOL- 

ZER,  who  retired  as  business 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Massillon  (O.)  Independent  in 
1944,  once  advertising  manager 
of  the  Beacon  (O. )  Journal  and 
formerly  associated  with  the 
Springfield  (O. )  Sun,  Nov.  18, 
in  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 

Joseph  L.  Adler,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  ( N.  Y. )  Herald- Journal, 
Nov.  21,  in  his  home. 

Edmund  Stirling,  87,  who  had 
been  reporter,  city  editor,  night 
editor,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  copyreader  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  old  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Public  Ledger,  Nov.  21,  in 
Philadelphia.  He  also  had  been 
associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

Vern  B.  Allan,  48,  of  the  Des 
Moines  ( la. )  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  promotional  department,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  statewide  spelling 
bee  sponsored  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  Nov.  22,  after  a  year’s  ill¬ 
ness.  He  began  newspaper  work 
at  Rogers,  Ark. 

Jerome  J.  Van  De  Water,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  one-time  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  old 
Buffalo  Daily  Star,  Nov.  25, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  had  re¬ 
tired  in  January,  1947. 

Jacob  Bacley,  56,  real  estate 
advertising  salesman  for  the  old 
New  York  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  since  1920, 
Nov.  29.  in  a  New  York  hospital. 
He  had  also  been  with  the  old 
New  York  American  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

George  B.  Weidner,  75,  re- 
p^orter  on  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle  for  51  years  before  his  re¬ 
tirement  10  months  ago. 

■ 

KFS  Artists  Assist 
Drive  for  Polio  Fund 

“Polio  is  a  low-down  swab 
what’s  gotta  be  licked,  an’  my 
bag  o’dimes  is  gonna  help  land 
the  knock-out  wallop.” 

Popeye  and  Olive  Oyl  with 
many  other  of  the  King  Features 
comic  characters  have  joined 
hands  in  the  fight  on  infantile 
paralysis. 

The  result  is  a  series  of  single 
cartoons,  which  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Par¬ 
alysis  will  distribute  free  to 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  March  of  Dimes  cam¬ 
paign  Jan.  14  to  31. 

The  series  is  introduced  by 
and  ends  with  a  drawing  of 
Linda  Iris  Brown  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  1949  poster  girl,  who 
was  stricken  with  infantile  par¬ 
alysis  in  1946. 

■ 

Chile  Honors  5 

The  Government  of  Chile  has 
conferred  the  Bernardo  O’Hig¬ 
gins  Order  of  Merit,  with  rank 
of  commander,  on  five  United 
States  newspapermen:  John 
O’Rourke,  editor  of  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News;  Harold 
Rogers,  reporter  for  Washington 
Star;  Charles  Merz,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Drew  Pearson, 
columnist,  and  Joshua  B.  Pow¬ 
ers,  publishers’  representative. 


Unions  Praise 
Impartiality  in 
Election  News 

Johnstown,  Pa.  —  Amid  the 
flurry  of  criticism  of  the  press 
after  the  re-election  of  President 
Truman,  the  Johnstown  Tribune 
and  Democrat  received  two  let¬ 
ters  from  labor  organizations 
praising  their  fairness  in  new 
treatment. 

First  note  to  Editor  Walter  W. 
Krebs  came  from  the  local  union 
of  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
stating  that  while  the  union 
“sharply  disagreed”  with  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  papers,  it 
commended  their  impartiality  in 
the  news  columns. 

The  Joint  Political  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganizations,  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  and  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  message  saying: 

“There  is  no  question  in  our 
minds  that  we  received  a  fair 
share  of  the  news.  .  .” 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approxlmetely  Ato,  6  letter 
worde,  one  line. 

Forme  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  e.n  additional  charqe  of 
IS  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway.  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

.M.VRCUS  ORTfFIX  &  ASSOCIATF.S 
427  W.  5th  St. 

_ Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. _ 

Publi.shinK  and  I’rjntinit  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  .Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVA.STAUKtlLS  A.N'D  KXCLUSIVE 
.APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcns  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  W.  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
California  daily,  cash  required  $50M. 
Washington  weekly,  cash  down 
$17,500. 

Southwest  daily,  cash  down  $65,000. 
Texas  weekly,  exclusive  field,  gross 
$30,000. 

Texas  daily,  exclusive,  terms  to  be 
screed  to. 

Calif,  daily,  cash  down  half  million. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 


Former  President  State  Association 
and  long-time  publisher  with  inside 
opportunities. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Street. 

Riverside,  Oalif. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKEN 


C.ALIFURNIA  DA1L1E8,  \VEEKLika 
J.  A.  Snyder,  99t>0  liraddock  Dr^ 

_ Culver  City,  California  ' 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPTr - 

HROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Any.),! 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  broken  fT, 
27  years — Our  motto:  “Alwsn  » 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller* 


LEN  FEIGH.NER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michiesn 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bonrL 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Box  « 
Melbourne,  Florida. 


FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLI.NQ 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioai  Citr 
Iowa.  Former  publisher.  ’’ 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  xT 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouki 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

★  ★  We  are  interested  in  listing  onh 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  man- 
sine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  6U 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Csiit 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAET"" 

FOR  SALE — Fast  growing  deien 
daily;  6,000  people,  near  large  eip 
which  advertises  heavily;  |75,oot 
volume,  can  be  doubled  in  year;  mail 
sell  due  to  illness.  Price  $75,000.  In¬ 
formation  given  only  to  well  finsnek 
inquiries.  Write  Box  2246,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

newspaper]  ■ 

EXCLUSIVE  FIELDS: 

For  18M.  25M.  SOM,  40M.  48M,  SOM, 
60M,  up  to  $150M;  all  on  fsvonbk 
terms,  some  with  buildings;  detsik 
to  qualified  publishers  who  indicate 
size  of  investment  they  can  make 
.1.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Oranee  St..  Riverside,  Cslil. 
NOW  READY',  16-page  cstslogii 
newspapers  for  sale.  Full  descriptiosi. 
M.AY'  BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York 
PROFITABLE  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  WEEKLY.  Est.  41  yean. 
Gross  $35,000.  Good  net.  $13,004 
down.  .1.  L.  Stoll,  2719  Cloveidje 
.\ve..  Los  Angeles  16.  California. 
THREE  substantial  weeklies  is 
Southern  California,  exclusive  deldi, 
ready  for  semi-weekly  developmeat, 
$20,000  to  $.'>0,000  dnw-n. 

ODETT  AND  ODETT,  BROKERS 
P.  O.  Box  .527,  San  Fernando,  Cslil. 
WELL  established  weekly  in  middle- 
Atlantic  state.  Good  earnings.  $50,- 
000.  Half  cash.  Box  2267,  Editor  $ 
Publisher, 

YVEEKLY  with  good  basic  paid  circs- 
latibn.  Excellent  opportunity  of  si- 
panding  into  daily.  Reasonable  Tcnsi 
Write  Sol  Clark,  Commercial  Bnildisl 
Savannah,  Georgia. 


PUBL1CAT10W5  WANTTD 

.\M  now  ready  to  purchase  anotlin 
daily  in  city  up  to  20.000  popuistioa. 
Prefer  mid-west  or  south.  Good  call 
payment.  Sueeessful  record.  ConSdei- 
tint.  Box  2203.  Editor  A  Puhlishcr. 
EXPERIENCED  publisher  will  bPT.xD 
or  part  of  medium  sized  exclnsiw 
daily  or  weekly  with  daily  possibili¬ 
ties — or  will  manage  with  opportnmtT 
to  purchase  control  later.  Confidential. 

Box  2264,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IDEAL  opportunity  for  owners  seckisf 
to  retire,  tp  turn  newspaper  over  to 
proved  younger  management.  Ppb- 
lisher-editor  $100,000  gross  dailT. 
seeks  somewhat  larger  field.  Soli! 
man  wiil  purchase  your  property  os 
terms,  with  certainty  of  balance  ts 
yonr  family  nr  estate,  carpfnl  but  slort 
carrying  on  of  your  yaluahle  property. 
Confidential,  direct  dealing  desires. 
Bor  223,5.  Editor  ft  PiiMisher. 
PUBLISHER  has  sold  his  weekly, 
will  bay  or  inv#»ftt  In  pxcltiNiTf  ^*15^ 
floinff  orrr  nnnnftlly.  MMflJj 

wpst.  Will  ftrrf»T>t  pmnloyment,  froit 
or  baric  oflro.  Fa«t  linotypri*.  C.  J- 
Twomay,  Hot  Springa.  South 
WILL  BUY  all  or  control  M!d-Wiit 
small  daily.  Box  95.  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Bank  reforeneo. 


MECHANICAL  EOUlPMEFn’  FW  SAU 

ROUSE  VERTICAL  MITER, 
used,  ayailahle  immediately  K  ** 
price.  Box  2266,  Editor  ft  Pablluw- 
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^^^Tequipment  for  sale 

■K^jngL,  ‘  B”  INTKKTYPE,  Serial 
v«  1101  2  magsiines,  2  mold*,  gas 
2?;  M  horse  motor.  A.  0.  110-v. 

.Cle  phase.  60  cycle.  1140  R.  P.  M. 
«M0  reduced  $100 

week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling. 
o.k.loo8S  Herald.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
rr-DLOW  MATS,  two  cabinets  with 
13  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail- 
.hle  immediately.  Ben  Shulman.  500 
rmh  Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  Y.. 

SLnne:  BRyant  9-1132, _ 

UVOTYPE.  Model  J22,  72  channel, 
ris  heated  metal  pot.  May  be  seen  in 
«nerstion  on  or  before  December  20th, 
TtHE  NEWBDROH  news,  40  Grand 
gt..  Newburgh,  New  York  (Ask  for 

Ur.  Norton ). _ 

(A'E  full  deck  for  Qoss  press 
Mrial  No.  1247.  Four  plates  wide. 
22S1  in.  cutoff.  Statesman.  Salem, 

Oreron. _ _ _ 

KEMP  OAS  BURNER  for  Tubular 
not  saves  40%  on  gas,  also  Tubular 
«itine  box.  Box  .561.  Nampa.  Idaho. 
model  8  linotype — 89,000  serial, 
eirellent  condition,  Mohr  Lino-Saw. 
Electric  Monomelt,  4  mold  disk  and 
molds  AC  motor  equipment,  available 
immediately.  Alan  Dietch.  71  Queens 
(mro  Road.  Rochester  9,  New  York. 


NEW  DUPLEX  Tubular  12  page  press 
with  all  stereotype  equipment,  in  orig¬ 
inal  crates.  AC  drive,  contact  George 
r.  Oxford.  Box  .561,  Nampa.  Idaho. 
QOSS  4  UNIT  22%*  cut-off  StTe 
shape,  also  Hoe  4  and  6  unit  presses. 
Duplex  20  page  single  unit  semi-plate 
press  with  AC  motor. 

Qoss  24-psge  two  plate  wide  High 
Speed,  AC  motor. 

OEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  .561.  _ Nampa.  Idaho 


TWO  75  H.  P.  MOTORS 
and 

TWO  10  H.  P.  MOTORS 
Variable  speed  CHne-Westinghouse 
820  volt,  50  cycle.  970  RPM  at  full 
load.  184  amp.  at  term,  for  75  H.  P., 
26  amp.  at  term,  for  10  H.  P.  Re¬ 
placed  by  larger  motors  to  drive  ad¬ 
ditional  units.  Star-News,  Pasadena, 
California. 


MODEL  9  LINOTYPE  with  electric 
pot  and  motor  for  sale.  Being  re- 
pliced  by  display  machine.  Trenton 
Times.  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 


0088  COX-A-TYPE  DOUBLE  UNIT 
16  page  Flat-Bed  Web  Press.  Prints 
4  to  8  pages  as  Single  Unit,  10  to 
16  pages  as  Double  Unit,  assembled, 
folded  and  delivered  to  M  page  or 
K  page  site.  Color  fount  each  unit. 
ELY.  16S  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
CH  2-9213. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Hamilton  proofreaders 
desks.  Also  5  linotype  machines. 
Model  K,  with  D.  0.  drives,  Margach 
feeder,  electric  pot.  Write  Chicago 
Daily  News.  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicsro  6.  Ulinnla. 


40-PAOE  HOE  two-deck,  donble  width, 
2261’  cut-off.  Uses  67*.  50*,  33V5*, 
166i»  rolls.  Two  units  fonr  pages 
wide,  one  nnit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25.000  copies 
daily.  SO  h.  p.,  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  In¬ 
formation.  write  Box  2260,  Editor  * 
PoMisher. 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
sow  used  in  nine  states.  Slashes 
msllroom  costs.  New  model  in  pro- 
d^sction.  Write  William  B.  Edmondson 
w..  1522  Callowhill  St.,  Phila.,  30, 
PcnnxTlvanla. 


duplex  tubular— 40  pages,  ster¬ 
eotyping.  electrical  equipment,  chases; 
Duplex  E;  Hoe  23  9/16*  double  page 
stei-Mtyping  outRt;  2  mat  roasters; 
•n-ton  remelt  pot;  tabloid  chases;  16 
Jfpl.  Btercotvp-  chases.  Box  2251. 
editor  »  Pnhllsher. _ 

slightly  used, 
ms  modola.  in  good  condition,  20% 

I  v  Twf”*v-'nch  carriago  $637; 
es-lnch  machine  $545.  f.o.b.  New  Eng- 

milsh?;  2239,  Editor  ft 

POR  SALE 

’^^RBER  roller 
nNIsmNO  LATHE,  good  condition, 
wplet#  with  DO  motor  and  rqnlp* 

Boaton 

™d  Trtreler  Corporation,  Boaton,  i 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


HOE  2!4  ton  Metal  Pot  with  gas 
burner  and  pump;  Wesel  heavy  duty 
full  page  Flat  Shaver  with  micrometer 
adjustment;  Hoe  8-colnmn  quick-lock 
Flat  Casting  Box;  Wesel  Pneumatic 
Steam  Table;  Wood  Jr.  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machine  for  23  9/16* 
cut-off;  Large  Quantity  used  7  and  8- 
column  Stereotype  Chases;  NEW 
DURAL  lightweight  Stereotype 
Chases;  New  Galleys,  all  sizes,  and 
Galley  Cabinets;  Hall  Form  Tables 
and  Dump  Trucks;  Baling  Presses, 
both  hand  and  power.  Send  for  com- 
I>lete  list.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  SOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  yon. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me, 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fund  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


FOR  SALE  ...  26  second-hand 
steel  chases.  Page  size  8  coinmns  (12 
em)  wide,  20  inches  deep.  Will  make 
bargain  price  (or  quick  sale.  MASON 
CITY  GLOBE-GAZETTE,  Mason  City. 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  .Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company. 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago,  III. 


64  Page  Hoe  Press 

This  press  is  offered  for  immedista 
sale  and  delivery.  It  was  purchased 
by  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  nae 
during  the  emergency  of  plant  and 
eqnipment  reconatmetion.  It  performs 
excellently  and  is  a  good  buy  for  some 
pnblisher  who  needs  equipment  now. 
The  press  is  available  for  inspection 
in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald’s  anxili- 
sry  plant  in  Dsllss,  Texas. 

The  Dsllss  Times  Herald 
First  in  Dallas 


USED  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 

Hoe,  Goss,  Scott  and  Duplex.  Page 
sizes  from  16  page,  single  width  to  12 
units  with  four  folders  on  substruc¬ 
ture.  Sheet-cuts  of  2164*.  22%*  and 
23  9/16*.  Hoe  and  Goss  Magazine 
presses.  Ten  Rotogravure  units  built 
as  three  separate  presses.  We  also 
have  available  Duplex  heavy-duty  mat 
rodler  and  Cntler-Hammer  dispatch 
conveyors.  Write  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  furnish  complete 
details.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


L.  A  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newapaper 
Tnrtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspapor 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu¬ 
factured  to  the  exact  height  yon  spe¬ 
cify.  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  All  metal  construction,  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  casters. 
With  4-inch  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
east  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork. 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Dnrex  wheel  bearing,  $62.50 
With  5-inrb  hall  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  hall  bearing  swivel 
fork,  $71.50.  Five-Ineh  ball  bearing 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  A11 
nriees  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  0. 
Write  for  literature  giving  complete 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company.  113  Market  Street,  P.  O. 
Box  660.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE|  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
S.MATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


CUTLER  HA.MMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  snd  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
pli.  60  ry.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  easting  stereo  equipment.  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COUIR  PRINT¬ 
ING  Co..  Waterbiiry  91,  Connecticut. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PL,ANT. 
We  have  jnst  purchased  the  entire 
printing  equipment  of  the  Coastal 
Georgian  Plant  in  Brunswick,  Georgia. 
The  plant  eonsisti  of  a  16-page  Hoe 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press  wUh  extra 
8-psge  Scott  Deck.  Capable  of  print¬ 
ing  24-pageB.  Complete  with  all  stere¬ 
otype  eqnipment.  Two  Model  5  Lino¬ 
types.  One  Model  14  Linotype,  one 
Model  03SM  Intertype.  One  excellent 
Ludlow  Caster  with  mats  snd  cabinet. 
Five  tons  combination  metal.  Available 
for  inspection.  Priced  especially  low 
for  immediate  sale.  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion.  Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc., 
2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Plants  in  Chieago- 
Detroit. 


FOR  SALE — MODEL  8  AND  9  LIN- 
OTYPE8;  Model  X  Intertype;  Vander- 
cook  full  page,  hand  operated  Proof 
Press:  Vandercook,  No.  325,  full  page 
power  Proof  Press  with  extra  set  of 
rollers;  36*  power  Paper  Cutter;  com¬ 
plete  Plate-making  outfit.  W.  J. 
WISE,  32  Boulevard  of  Allies,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  Phone;  ATlantie  9754. 


FOR  SALE 


DUPLEX  tubular  casting  box  for  tale. 
Excellent  condition  $600  off  the  floor. 
Bayonne  Times.  Bayonne.  Now  JeraoT. 


Closing  out  all  of  the  remaining 
machinery  and  equipment  of 

THE  SEAHLE  STAR 


PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  deck  plna  H  color  deck,  end  feed, 
double  (older,  23  9/16*  cut-off. 

STEREO  DEPT. 

8  ton  Oil  Metal  Fnrnace 
Wood  Jr.  Autoplate  Set 
Extra  hand  set  stereo 
Hoe  Curved  Router 

•Also  several  Intertype  machines,  mats, 
V’andercook  proof  press  and  miscel- 
laneou.s  composing  room  equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 


NEWSFRINT  FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  215^"  cut 
off,  donble  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8'Page  Press,  in  short  frame,  A.  C. 
drive,  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  immediately. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9 '16*  entoff;  with  spot  color, 
AC  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  eqnip- 
iiient.  Available  immediately. 

8-PAOE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  E — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  OOMET 
8-page  flatbed — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  8TRAIGHTUNE 
22% -inch  entoff,  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22 %*  cutoff.  Hoe  3-srm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  donble  folder,  75  hp.  AC 
motor  snd  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

.500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address;  "Shulpress  New  York" 


FOR  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-psgo 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  entter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 

FOR  SALE 

I  C.  8.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 
1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

Miehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses 
Duplex  Model  ’’E”  eight-page 
8  Page  Goss  Coxotype  Presa 
A.  O.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


$166  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  yonr  sizes 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  &  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


KROLY  A  CO.  Ltd.  offers  Canadian 
newsprint  for  sale  starting  December. 
KROLY  A  CO..  Ltd.,  62  William  St.. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Tel:  DIgby  4-9778. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
17*  jumbo  rolls  $118  per  ton  Montreal 
23*  jumbo  rolls  $129  per  ton  Montreal 
33Vj*  to  42*  rolls  $153  per  ton  Mon¬ 
treal 

66-68*  rolls  $155.  per  ton  Montreal. 
Other  sizes  also  available. 
PARCHMENT  A  GREASEPROOF 
PAPER  CO. 

271  Madison  Avenne 
New-  York  16.  N.  Y. 


$167.50  F.  O.  B.  CANADA  standard 
32  lb.  white  Canadian  newsprint  66* 
rolls,  December  delivery. 

ISAAC  KAPLAN.  160  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  Tel;  WOrth  2-4857. 


NEWSPRINT  in  all  roll  sizes  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality.  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  32  lb.  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  $178  per  ton,  F.O.B. 
New  York  or  Canada.  Newsprint  avail¬ 
able  in  sheets  at  $165  per  ten. 
STANLEY  ROSS  ASSOCIATES,  250 
W.  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  T. 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS, 
New  York  City.  _ 


NEWSPRINT 

Imported,  domestic 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 
ORegon  9-3870 

Alfred  Horn  Herbert  Horn 

WEWSFAPW  PRE55  EWGIWEWS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  eqnip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 

_ Tel;  MAin  2-2231 _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Hose  Now  York  7,  N.  T. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  4,  1948 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Diviaion  of  Centra  Tmckiac  Co..  1d«. 

See  our  ad  on  page  5 1 


MECHANICAL  IQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED 

NawaMpar  praaaea  of  oTerj  daacrip- 
lion.  Unotxpaa  and  IntartTpaa. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

MarabaU  k  Jafferaon  Sta.,  PhiUdal- 
bin  23.  Pennarlaanin. _ 


PCBUiSHKU  needa  Budlow  and  blata 
for  amall  newapapar.  Box  3U81.  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Pnbliabar.  _ 


DUPBBX  PLATBED  PRESSES 
Modela  A  and  E 
Box  2263.  Editor  k  Publiaber. 


UUS8  prcaa  ainxla  width  (two  paxea 
wide.)  13H  iPcii  printing  diaineter, 
21H  inch  cnt-uff  or  deck  for  aame. 
Oire  full  detaila  and  pricea.  Box  1042. 
Editor  k  Publiaber. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  0-1132 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVE  excellent  propoaition  for  newa- 
paper  executive  with  buaineaa  office 
experience  and  aalea  ability.  Small  in. 
veatment.  Harvey  Malott.  Tudor  Ho¬ 
tel.  New  York  City,  Sunday  or  offiea 
later— MUirayhill  7-8390. _ 


OREGON'S  faateat  growing  weekly 
aewapaper  needa  financing  to  k^p  up 
with  growth  and  proposed  radio  ata- 
tion.  Tbia  la  a  great  ground  floor 
propoaition.  Box  2277.  Editor  k  Pub- 
liaher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Pariah  k  Pickett  Service  ia  your  quick 
aure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  proflta. 
Each  montb'a  iaane  bringa  yon  practi* 
cal  atalf-training  material,  aound  man¬ 
agement  tipa,  aell-on-aight  campaigna, 
promotional  aida.  Peraonaliaed  eounael 
on  YOUR  problema  at  no  additional 
coat,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
aample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Hakea  Yon  More  Money. 


PARISH  k  PICKETT 
Teated  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Newa  Tower.  Miami  36.  Fla. 


AGENCIES  ONLY  I  I  I 
XMAS  COVERAGE  PLUS  .  .  . 

For  9126  cash  with  copy  yonr  ten 
inch  ad  goes  in  our  4  weeklies  12 
weeks,  (four  times  a  week,  total  48 
times).  Wednesday,  Thursday  Fri¬ 
day  each  week.  No  correspondence. 
Copies  sent  each  paper  weekly.  Estah. 
1887.  (Smithtown,  Kings  Park.  Hun¬ 
tington,  Central  lalip,  Brentwood.  Bay 
Shore,  Lake  Ronkonkoma.  St.  James, 
Stony  Brook.)  Regular  rate  is  920  a 
week.  92  an  inch  all  papers  a  week. 
Billed  at  9240  less  bonus  and  agency 
appreciation  by  these  Democratic 
weeklies,  in  a  6  to  1  Republican  ter¬ 
ritory.  MESSENGERS  k  MIRROR  k 
GAZETTE  SYNDICATE.  Smithtown, 
Long  Island. 


_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

EUROPE-U.  8.  cameraman  corres¬ 
pondent  desires  aasignments.  Cable: 
EURMAG,  Vaccaro;  Write,  c/o  Frank- 
fnrt  Press  Center,  APO  767,  New 
York. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENT,  oper- 
sting  largest  trade-news  service  in  Do¬ 
minion;  now  accepting  additional 
daily,  weakly,  and  monthly  accouts. 
GLANZER  NEWS  SERVICE,  TivoU 
Theatre  Bldg.,  TORONTO,  Canada. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ENERGE'nO  competent  young  lay¬ 
out,  copy,  account  service  ssTeeman 
wanted  aontbern  daily  growing  city 
12,000  ahont  January  1.  Exeelleat 
working  conditions,  congenial  staff. 
Complete  detaila,  references  flrst  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  3291,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-ADMimSTRATIVE  |  HELP  WANTED-CIRCULATION 


WANTED  Very  competent  business 
manager  for  two  dailies  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  town.  .  .  Circulation  20,000.  .  , 
Must  have  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
auditing  and  taxes  pertaining  to  pub¬ 
lishing  huainsss.  .  .Write  Box  3178, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 


EXPERIENCED  artist  for  newspaper 
Sunday  roto  magasine.  Prefer  some 
one  able  to  do  illustrations  and  first 
rate  band  lettering  as  well  as  layouts. 
Give  references,  details  of  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  2310,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


STAFF  ARTIST  for  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  dealing  with  show  horses.  Na¬ 
tional  circulation.  Must  be  good  on  ad 
layout,  page  make-up.  Must  also  re¬ 
touch  photos  and  have  knowledge  of 
airbrush  technique.  No  knowledge  of 
horses  necessary.  Write  giving  experi- 
ence.  qualifications,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Popular  Horsemen,  Dorothea 
Bell,  Ass't.  Editor,  Hall  Bldg.,  2nd  at 
Locust,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Must  be 
thoroughly  e^erienccd.  This  is  a 
tough  and  difficult  job.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  details  and  experience. 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  P.  O.  Box  682,  Pasco, 
Washington. 


CLASSIFIED  manager-salesman,  to 
take  over  small  city  department,  de¬ 
velop  It,  share  in  increased  profits, 
alert  selling  ability,  contract  and 
phone  know-how.  Box  2240,  Editor  A 
Piibliaher. 


DISPLAY  advertising  salesman  fur 
large  eastern  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  paper.  An  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity.  Man  with  department  store  and 
specialty  shop  experience  preferred. 
.4pply  Box  2281.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  RETAIL 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  eirculation 
manager  for  eastern  daily  in  36-60,000 
circnlation  range.  Opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  is  competitive  situation. 

Excellent  salary.  Replies  treated  in 
confidence. 

Box  2170,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVER-nSINO  SALESMEN 

Large  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in 
an  important  mid-western  city  requires 
the  services  of  two  salesmen  of  ability 
whose  training  and  interest  is  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  Give  full  details  in 
your  reply.  Write  Box  2257,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


GOOD  opportunity  for  aggressive  pro¬ 
ducing  display  advertising  salesman 
for  small  progressive  farm  paper.  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Maryland  small  town. 
Must  have  car.  Give  details.  News 
A  Farmer,  Preston,  Maryland. 


HAVE  OPENING  on  staff  as  display 
salesman  for  man  with  at  least  4  years 
selling  experience.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Permanent.  11.000  AB()  after¬ 
noon.  Write  John  Gibson,  Democrat 
Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 


PROMINENT  Anglo-Jewish  Weekly 
near  New  York  needs  young  advertising 
salesman,  most  be  experienced  in  every 
department,  looking  for  real  future  and 
able  to  invest  op  to  9S.000.  Must  be 
ready  to  undergo  training  period  for 
responsible  job.  Must  have  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Floaters  need  not  answer  this 
sd.  Box  2202,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED:  YOUNG  ENERGETIC 

experienced  advertising  man.  South¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  Daily,  16,000 
circulation.  Prefer  good  second  man. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  build  and 
prove  self.  Writs  Box  3226,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  fast  competent 
layout,  copy  and  account  service  sales 
man  to  replace  man  just  appoint*- 
publisher  of  another  newspaper  by 
same  owner.  Call  or  write.  C.  L.  Eanes. 
Chester  Times,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 


SOUTHWESTERN  state  university 
wants  man  27-36  as  instructor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  beginning  summer  or  fall  of 
1949.  Must  have  master's  degree  and 
experience  in  advertising,  copywriting 
and  layout,  plus  some  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  or  desk  experience.  Probable 
nine-month  starting  salary,  93,000, 
summers  off  or  one-fifth  more  for  oc¬ 
casional  summer  teaching.  Essential 
job  requires  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  preparation  of  advertising 
copy  as  separate  art;  but  he  will  also 
need  to  teach  some  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  work  and  should  have  solid 
comprehension  there.  Please  apply 
only  if  yon  have  honest  conviction  you 
fulfill  all  requirements.  Box  2171, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


C.UREER  opportunity  with  a  leading 
management  consulting  firm  exists  for 
an  alert,  personable  man,  age  30-35, 
wnth  good  newspaper  and  general 
writing  background.  Must  be  college 
graduate;  business  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Address  Box  2243, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPENING  AT  ONCE  FOR  GIRL  RE¬ 
PORTER  on  small  Midwestern  daily. 
Beginner  or  with  some  experience 
seeking  opportunity  for  general  news 
beat  as  well  as  some  work  on  women's 
desk.  Address  Box  2288,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  reporter  with 
some  experience  or  combination  re- 
porter-deskman  on  small  midwestem 
daily.  Seek  versatile,  ambitions  quali¬ 
fied  person  anxious  to  work  in  small 
town  field.  Address  Box  2287,  care  of 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  for  man 
capable  of  handling  wire  and  local 
writing  heads,  planning  makenp.  Give 
full  details,  experience,  references, 
marital  status,  salary  expected,  pres¬ 
ent  employment  and  date  available. 
No  “floaters”,  wanted.  Write  or  wire 
Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News,  Fort 
Landerdale.  Florida. 


RELIABLE  leased  wire  editor — 1  to 
3  years’  experience.  Permanent  with 
rapidly  growing  daily  in  deep  south. 
Give  references  and  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  2213.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  Southwestern  daily  wants 
young  woman  to  write  news  of  women’s 
activities.  Prefer  someone  in  Southwest, 
with  some  experience.  Write  fully;  give 
sslsry  expected;  enclose  picture  if 
available.  Box  2201,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOUTHWESTERN  DAILY  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  man,  able  to  read  copy, 
handle  wire,  write  heads,  do  some  re¬ 
write.  Give  full  details,  references, 
starting  salary  expected.  Box  2241, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  news  job  on  a  leading  Southern 
daily  for  sharp  man.  Give  experience 
and  qualifications  in  detail.  Replies 
held  in  confidence.  Box  2244,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


YOUNG  man,  college,  learn  news  desk, 
assist  with  wire  copy,  some  reporting. 
Small  Virginia  daily.  Write  fully. 
Box  2242.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  some  experi- 
ence  to  edit  woman’s  page  on  middle- 
west  dally  in  city  of  12,000.  Write 
stating  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  give  references.  Box  2262, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


YOUNG,  single,  energetic 
some  experience  to  handle  sports  sm 
on  10,000  daily  in  middlewest 
giving  experience,  age,  salary  n 
pected  and  references.  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED— MECHAMCiL 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORuii 
morning  daily  southern  town  75^ 
16  machine  shop.  Prefer  eompiiS 
experienced  aggressive  youag  ^ 
open  shop.  Oompenaation  96,000^ 
production  bonus.  Write  complete  ^ 
formation  Box  2252,  Editor  A  P|W 


STKKEOTVPB  foremAn  b 

midwestem  city.  Circulation  tpDmi. 
mately  50,000.  Write  Box  2275  rit. 
tor  A  Publisher.  ’ 


STEREOTYPER,  job  pressmu  '5 
combination  display  operator  sn4  as- 
chinist  for  fast  growing  daily.  Pens, 
nent  positions.  Excellent  workint  eei- 
ditions.  New  modern  unfnniskel 
homes  guaranteed  available  at  tee- 
sonable  rentals.  40  hour  week.  flOt 
an  hour.  Only  experienced,  wel'l-oiili. 
fled  men  need  apply.  TRI-CI'TY  HM. 
ALP,  P.  O.  Box  692,  Pasco,  Wash. 


UNUSUAL  opening  (or  settled  tonbia. 
stion  stereotype  Press  Room  (oriam 
on  fast  growing  midwest  daily,  15, ON 
circulation.  Lovely  year  ronad  dtr 
To  the  right  man  here  it  as  opyte 
tunity  to  earn  above  sversit  ot  i 
permanent  job  where  congenial  nr 
roundings  make  work  a  plestnre.  hm 
modern  equipment  to  produce  a  v«|l 
printed  paper  fast.  Duplex  cylisdricd 
press.  Write  complete  details  tad  h 
confidence  and  interview  eta  be 
ranged.  Box  2217,  Editor  A  Pik 
lisher. 


WANTED— Monotype  operator  hr 
rule  and  type  caster,  and  <}isat  etn- 
er.  Day  work.  J.  Let  DnErmit,  Mid¬ 
dletown.  Ohio  Journal. 


\V  ANTED — Goss  pressman  sa  eeceid 
or  third  man  on  4-colur  comic  prcaa 
Stereotyper  familiar  with  4-ealit 
work.  Box  2247,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 


WANTED  before  January  1.  llakcai 
and  floor  man  with  small  shop  experi¬ 
ence.  Permanent  job,  5  machine  opea 
shop  daily  in  North  Central  Obia 
Hii  hour  week.  Good  pay.  Box  1151, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Give  phone  naabar 
and  address,  will  contact. 


WANTED  —  Compositor  for  ii|bl 
work,  oi^rtunity  becoming  lifbl 
foreman.  Daily  and  Sunday  papm.  J. 
Lea  DnErmit.  Middletown,  Ohio  Jam 
nal. 


LITERART  AGENCT  SEIYIO 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCT.  irtl- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  PIsys  msrketad 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  8t.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEO- 
ADMINISTRATIVE  _ 


COMPETENT  business  or  sdrertialil 
manager,  25  years  compreheniira  aa 
perience,  38,  employed,  ssibiuoia 
Box  2268.  Editor  A  Publiaber.  _ 
SEASONED  SELLING  EXECUTIVI 
OR  ADMINISTRATOR  knowing  saw 
papers  from  inside  through  selling » 
servicing  from  ontside  for  psit  twam 
years  in  advertising,  promotion  s**"’ 
search.  Broad  knowledge  marketa  aw 
torial  jobs  and  operational  prKtieaa* 
many  uewspapera  to  apply  J™  •• 
vantage  one  newspaper.  Ability  ■ 
help  build  all  around  sound  and  pram 
able  operation.  Intereated  only* 
medium  large,  medium,  or  relstw 
small  dailies  or  chains.  KmIs  i* 
television  prospects  and  developxaj* 
add  timely  intereat.  Write  Box  iw' 
Editor  A  Pnblisher.  _  - 


YOUNG  MAN,  32.  thoronghly 
enced  in  all  deparimente  of  arr^pw* 
now  employed  at  managingMltm 
Sunday  newspaper  of  25,000,  ^ 
position  In  executive  rapael^  W 
or  Snnd^  paper.  Write  Bex 
Edior  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  Decembar  4,  19<* 
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TifUATIOie  WANTED- 
ADMlHlSTRATiVE 


nTiLY  NEWSPAPKR  EXECUTIVE 
l!j>r«r  aO  yp»r»’  experience  m  buii- 
^  ind  idTertiiinK  in*n*- 

Cun  t*ke  complete  charge  of 


fill  diily  or  weekly  or  depirtment 

jAaiTv  Uuat  nf  r«kf(n*. 


2ii**r  of  lirger  diily.  Beit  of  refCT- 
Aviilible  Jiouiry  lit.  H. 
SlSSe  Flint.  No.  3842  OimpbeU. 
ctiM  City.  Miiiourl 


Tucci^sful  PUBUSHEK 
SEEKS  POSITION 

i\  bdsiness  or  advertising 


la  1927  7  moved  to  Tuicsloosa.  Ali- 
biDA  ind  Ptirted  •  weekly  newipiper 
(itk  nothin*  but  •  typewriter  and  a 
l«k— plni  my  own  ability.  In  May 
ai  lut  year  I  lold  The  Tuicaloosa 
wi  for  Jnit  a  little  leis  than  nine 
iudred  thouiand  dollara  ($900,000.- 
.00). 


I  have  been  litting  on  the  sidelines 
now  for  over  a  year.  That’s  not  my 
itjle:  I'm  skk  of  inaction.  I  started 
ii  the  newspaper  business  knocking  on 
doors  to  get  subscribers  for  an  Indi- 
lu  daily.  I  was  in  my  teens  then. 
All  my  business  life  has  been  spent 
is  lewspsper  activity,  mostly  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising  until  I  became  a 
hbliiher.  There  is  no  angle  of  the 
buineis  I  am  not  familiar  with.  My 
lut  year  as  a  Publisher  showed  a 
prolt  (before  Income  Taxes)  of  more 
thai  $150,000.00. 


1  tm  in  the  market  for  a  position 
u  Piblisher,  Business  Manager  or 
.tdvertiiing  Manager.  Uocation  no  ob¬ 
ject— and  neither  is  salary  as  long 
u  U  is  reasonably  in  keeping  with 
Ike  responsibilities  of  the  Job. 


(  have  a  wealth  of  experience  and  the 
record  will  testify  to  my  ability.  Past 
ifty  but  sound  as  a  dollar.  Six  feet 
ost  inch  tall,  weigh  180.  A  Preaby- 
tcrlin,  and  a  Shriner.  For  many  years 
I  director  of  Chamber  of  Commerce* 
Cooitry  Club,  etc.  etc. 


ITHl  po  anywhere  for  personal  inter¬ 
view  if  proposition  sounds  worth  real 
.'ooiiderstion. 

Bruce  Shelton 
35  Audubon  Place 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 


lOCXO  EXECUTIVE  WITH  TEN 
TKARS’  EXPERIENCE  managing  ac- 
coiating  department  and  assisting 
credit  manager  large  metropolitan 
daily  can  do  every  Job  in  your  ac- 
eointing  department.  Finest  refer- 
iicei.  Family  man.  Write  Box 
R3>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  salesman  opportunity  in 
Soath  wanted  by  “past-AO”  ex-QI 
vith  newspaper  background.  Box 
tin.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DUPLAT  Balssman,  e»erleneed,  good 
It  espy,  layont,  sales.  Yonog,  mamed. 

lew  employed  New  Tork  City  arwa 

40,000.  Bax  100$,  Editor  dk 


nr  DISPLAY  MAN.  50,  married,  21 
jtin'  experience  with  largest  paper 
11  200,000  population,  want  msnsger- 
uip  or  key  man  with  good  salary, 
pomotion  and  security.  Box  2214, 
Iditor  A  Publisher. 


Notice  FLORIDA  Newspapers 
Weeklies-Dailiea 

™plsy  salesman  16  years’  experience, 
wply  Box  2186,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ _ CIRCULATION 


IGORESSIVE,  proven  ability  22 
»ari  experience  small  to  lOO.M  pa- 
*mployed  ll.M  paper  earn- 
hi."***  seek  greater  oppor- 

TOity  and  responsibility.  Can  assist 
Zl?*?  H*»**«r  or  Publisher  if  de 
Soath.  Age  40,  married.  Mason. 

fabliiher  “'**•  * 


^“''oi^PON  Manager  or  Assist- 
Ill  ’.,1?'*  capable  handling 

**y‘^o'*tion.  Good  produc- 
““  Aggresalve  —  Proven 
Xsr^  *1  experience.  Age  83. 

•"fW— 8  children — car.  Best  ref- 
Box  2237.  Editor  ft  Pub 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


PRESENT  OIROULATTON  MANAGER 
of  amall  paper,  deairea  postion  im 
South.  Young,  ambitions  and  energetic 
worker.  Car  and  refereneaa.  Apply 
box  2232,  Editor  ft  Publiiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  PACKAGE  BARGAIN— 2  experi¬ 
enced  newsmen,  man-wife,  reporter, 
rewrite  or  two-reporter  team.  Total 
12  years’  experience,  best  references. 
Want  small  city  daily.  Box  2254,  Edi 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


ALERT  reporter  wants  job  on  small 
or  large  city  daily  in  New  York,  New 
England  or  a  Mid-Atlantie  state ;  three 
years’  experience  general,  police,  trade 
news;  B.  J.  degree  University  of  Mii- 
souri.  Write  Frank  Maxzars.  207  Or- 
chard  Road.  Solvay,  New  York. _ 


ACCURATE  UNDER  PRESSURE 
and  quick  to  learn  new  ropes.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  types  of  reporting  and 
both  literary  and  dramatic  criticism. 
Married  veteran,  24,  with  car,  seeks 
position  on  daily  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Best  references  from  metropol¬ 
itan  area  daily.  Columbia  College  de¬ 
gree.  Kennett  Love,  537  East  88th 
Street.  New  York  28,  New  York. 
TRafalgar  9  2334. _ 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY: 
Single,  23-yesr-old  Journalism  grad., 
desires  experience  as  reporter  on  daily 
in  small  city — population  not  over  25.- 
000;  prefer  midwest,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where;  Permanent.  Write  Robert  Saw- 
hill,  Highlands,  New  Jersey. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER.  24,  doing 
police  beat,  city  news,  featnra  writing 
on  30,000  daily  wants  greater  oppor- 
tnnity  with  larger  Efastem  aaily. 
Columbia  University.  IIA,  Single,  Vet- 
eran.  Box  2238,  Editor  ft  Pnbllahar. 


CAPABLE  Managing  Editor  seeks  Job 
with  progressive  daily;  experienced  in 
all  phases,  good  mixer  and  knows 
newsroom  direction.  State  all  in  first 
letter.  Address  Box  2248,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 


COLLEGE  graduate,  28,  ex-Navy  offi¬ 
cer,  with  one  year’s  experience  on 
small  daily  wants  reporting  Job  with 
promising  future.  Box  2285,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DESK  or  rewrite.  Eight  years  news¬ 
paper,  press  service  experience.  Age 
29.  Prefer  New  York  City  or  vicinity. 
Box  2265.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


DESKMAN,  fast,  accurate,  depend¬ 
able.  Well-rounded  experience  as 
makeup,  slot  man.  over-all  direction, 
including  sports.  Clollege  degree.  Now 
on  prise  winning  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  2236.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


DOUBLE-EDGED 
REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
6  YEARS  TOP  EXPERIENCE 
Box  2255.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  25,000  daily  wants  hap¬ 
pier  spot.  Good  reasons  for  change 
told  on  contact.  Record  speaks  for 
itself.  Prefer  full  charge.  Salary  not 
under  $7,800  but  profit-sharing  set-up 
might  be  considered.  Box  2215,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR  college  weekly,  highly  adapt¬ 
able,  wants  first  position  on  weekly; 
location  no  object;  samples,  etc.  on 
request.  J.  L.  Wagman.  Sharon,  Mass. 


EDITORIAL  Writer,  IS  years  top  met¬ 
ropolitan  exparianea  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  fields.  Box  2189,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  writer,  86,  married,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  experience  with  papers 
and  magasines  in  Europe  (Great  Brit¬ 
ain)  and  U.  8.  A.  Expert  Russian 
and  eastern  European  problems.  Am¬ 
erican  correspondent  of  two  dailies 
and  one  weekly  in  Europe.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  with  future  and  possibilities  for 
advancement.  Hard  worker.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  2184,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  rewrite 
man,  6  years.  Seeks  permanent  offer 
smaller  daily.  Box  2256,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
iisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  female,  B.S, 
in  English,  wants  try  at  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Desires  eastern  ares  and  Job 
where  effort  counts.  Write  Box  2279, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  4,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-EDITOSIAL 


COPYREADER — 20  years’  editorial 
experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2270, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FASHION  EDITOR 


and  human-interest  feature  writer. 
Nine  years  on  Boston  paper.  Did  daily 
merchandised  fashion  column.  Covered 
every  New  York  Fashion  Press  Week. 
Immediately  available.  (Mist)  Marge 
Reardon,  61  Revere  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


GOOD  MAN  SEEKS  POSITION 

WITH  PROGRESSIVE  PAPER 


Ten  Years'  Experience  Includes  All 
Phases  of  Editorial  Work; 
Reporting  Preferred 


Veteran,  29,  Single,  Box  2223,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


GUARANTEED  I  I 

I’ll  be  your  most  reliable  reporter  in 
a  short  time.  True,  I’m  just  an  ag¬ 
gressive  beginner,  but  experienced 
men  demand  high  salaries.  Try  met 
High  school.  College  journalism  ex¬ 
perience.  Non-editorial  work  for  AP. 
Box  2276.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


HARD  WORKING 

Army  newspaper  experience,  college 
sports  staff.  B.  S.  Jonmalism,  24, 
ambitious,  go  anywhere.  Box  2222, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


I  LIKE  WORK  and  People.  Exper¬ 
ienced  Woman  News  Reporter,  23, 
Journalism  Degree,  5  Years  Met. 
Papers,  Employed.  Want  Change.  Box 
2234.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I’M  A  SMALL  TOWN  BOY  eager  to 
leave  metropolitan  desk  routine  for 
job  where  emphasis  is  on  writing 
ability.  Eight  years’  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Box  2245,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 


INTERESTED  in  young  (22)  capable 
reporter!  Columbia  M.  A.  degree, 
broad  college  editorial  background. 
At  present  write  for  New  York  trade 
magazine.  Will  work  anywhere  in 
states.  Box  2284,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JUST  LEFT  Florida  weekly.  Want 
desk  or  writing  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  BS  plus  varied  experience. 
Former  army  and  college  editor. 
Knowledge  sports,  news,  make-np  and 
headline.  Will  travel  for  right  news¬ 
paper,  publicity  or  public  relations 
job.  Box  2271.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  or  city  editor 
available.  We  went  daily  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Now  find  ourselves  overexpsndt-d. 
Sharp  recession  hss  hit  this  textile 
town.  Advertising  33%  below  expec¬ 
tations.  Want  to  find  managing  editor¬ 
ship  or  city  editorship  for  oar  city 
editor.  He  was  4  years  in  Navy,  is  30, 
has  2  small  children,  reqnires  5  room 
house.  Extremely  competent,  practical, 
hard-working,  great  for  daily  rating 
thorough  coverage  of  local  news  first, 
wire  news  second.  We  pay  him  $80, 
worth  every  penny.  Write  or  phone 
J.  L.  Wick,  Daily  Herald,  Roanoke 
Rapids.  North  Carolina. _ 


NATIONAL  msgasine  columnist.  Pulit- 
ser  prise  winner,  research  and  editing, 
two  foreign  languages,  typing:  young 
woman  with  these  qualifications  wants 
responsible  Job.  Cali  REgent  7-5207, 
New  York  City. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  good  small  daily.  30, 
married,  veteran,  Missouri  University 
graduate,  all-around  experience.  Wants 
job  with  future.  Box  2250,  Editor  ft 
Pn  biisher. 


OCTOBER  ’48  graduate  N.  Y.  U. 
Journalism,  editor  college  daily,  pnb- 
licity  and  advertising  experience, 
male,  seeks  Job  as  reporter  with  liv¬ 
able  salary.  Will  write  full  particulars. 
Box  2208.  Editor  ft  Publiiher. 


PROSPECTIVE  Penman  Pegged  Pete, 
23,  single,  veteran,  5  months  copy  boy 
on  6th  city  daily.  2  years  college. 
Wonld  like  to  start  as  reporter.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Available  anytime,  anywhere, 
after  Holidays.  Box  2280,  Editor  ft 
Pnhlisher. 


PUBLISHED  free  lance  writer,  26, 
experienced  as  news,  art,  and  wire 
editor  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
wants  permanent  Job  trade  paper, 
magsxine  or  pnblie  relations.  Willing 
to  travel.  Box  2274,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-EDITORIAL 

MISSOURI  Journalism  gradoate,  two 
years  reporting  experience.  ex-Navy 
officer,  now  employed,  seeks  change. 

Box  2240,  Editor  ft  I^bliaher. _ 

REPORTER,  experienced  all  beats, 
young,  single,  college,  refereneee.  Have 
car.  Box  8157,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 
REPORTER,  25,  veteran,  B.  A.  degree, 
1)4  yeare’  experieaee,  9  months’  po- 
lies  beat,  9  montba’  general  atsiga- 
ment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  ‘22u3.  Editor 
ft  PnblUher. _ 


REPORTER — news,  features  on  largo 
New  England  daily;  in  charge  of  Army 
public  relations  office.  B.A.  Dartmouth. 
M.  A.  Harvard.  Want  position  on 
daily  within  commuting  distance  New 
York.  22,  single,  and  smbitiooa.  Write 

Box  2259,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER  •  REWRITE  -  FEATURE 
WRITER.  Single,  30,  over  six  years’ 
experience  east  coast  and  mid-west 
dailies.  Air  Force  PRO,  B.  A.  Degree. 
Box  2282.  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 

SHIP  NEWS  reporter,  10  years  at 
sea  under  five  flags,  over  four  years* 
reporting,  single.  35.  keen,  go  any 
port.  Box  2258,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
SIX  YEARS  reporting  experienea 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Washingtoa,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Vienna,  Frankfurt  for  top-flight 
newspapers.  Woman  wants  a  man- 
sixed  Job.  Box  2224,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


SPORTS  writer  or  editor  wants 
change  to  city  100,000  or  over;  31;  6 
years  thorough  experience;  veteran; 
radio;  camera  ability,  too;  Box  2193, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Ten  year  back¬ 
ground,  Wire  editing,  eolumns,  make¬ 
up,  bend  writing,  rawrlts.  photogra¬ 
phy;  Own  speed  graphic.  Sports  editor 
morning  daily  20,000  aaveral  years. 
Also  editor-publisher  large  tri-weekly. 
Prefer  small  or  medium  sised  livewire 
daily  in  or  near  college  town.  Will  do 
general  newt  work  as  well  as  sports. 
Write  1860  Riverview  St.,  Eugene. 
Oregon. _ 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Over  6  years  newspaper  experience; 
4)4  years  on  desk.  Single,  $0,  new  em¬ 
ployed,  available  after  notice.  Box 
2131,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


YOUNG  (28)  fiction,  non-fiction  writer 
desires  Newspaper  Job  in  Western 
New  York,  preferably  in  vicinity  of 
Rochester.  Harvard  '42,  A.  B.  Novel 
in  publication.  Mnsie,  aeientifle,  liter¬ 
ary  criticism,  or  straight  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  editorials.  Wide  general  experi¬ 
ence,  will  try  anything.  Box  2178,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SliVATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


G.  I.  LINOTYPE  operator.  Some  ex¬ 
perience.  Learned  at  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  School.  Phone  Netoong 
367-W.  or  write  14  Budd  Lake  Road. 
Netccug.  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
rHOTOGRATHEltS 


COMBINATION  Photographer  and 
Photo-Engraver  desires  position  in 
one-man  Engraving  Plant  or  ssaiatant 
to  Engraver.  Box  2273,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
Usher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  news,  combat,  sci¬ 
entific  and  commercial;  ten  yeara*  ex¬ 
perience.  Accept  reasonable  offer  any¬ 
where.  New  England  or  vicinity  pre- 
ferred.  Box  2278,  Editor  ft  Pnblisber. 
PHOTOGRAPHER:  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspapers,  features,  pnblicity, 
color;  own  4x6  Speed  Graphic: 
Single;  Free  to  travel  in  or  out  of 
conntry.  Box  2142,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  REUTIONS 


JOURNALIST  desires  public  relations 
post,  editorial  and  promotion  experi¬ 
ence,  Air  Force  PRO,  aingle,  male,  80, 
B.  A.  degree.  Box  2283,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
lisher. 

SWIFT,  concise  writer,  editor.  Di¬ 
verse  radio,  editorial,  edncstionsl  ex¬ 
perience.  Talented  guy  wants  to  write 
year  kind  of  copy  in  New  York  career 
spot.  Box  2192,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WE  ALL  know  that  the  Russian 

press — despite  Mr.  Vishinsky’s 
protestations  that  it  is  the  only 
truly  free  press — rarely,  if  ever, 
tells  the  truth  about  the  United 
States,  or  the  outside  world,  for 
that  matter. 

But  few  Americans  know  just 
what  the  Soviet-controlled  press 
has  told,  and  is  telling,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  about  U.S.  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  last  war. 

The  prewar  statement  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Truman  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  the  Nazis  and 
the  Communists  would  kill  each 
other  off,  is  the  basis  for  the 
Russian  propaganda  line  and 
that  quotation  is  being  thrown 
out  frequently.  It  represented 
the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  and  their  government  at 
the  time  the  Russians  say,  and 
as  a  result  the  Russians  fought 
the  Germans  single-handed  right 
up  to  the  gates  of  Berlin  with¬ 
out  any  help,  according  to  the 
Soviet  press.  Only  then  was 
the  invasion  of  Normandy 
planned  and  the  landing  was 
unopposed  by  prearrangement 
80  the  Americans  could  get  to 
Berlin  before  the  Russians,  their 
story  goes. 

Our  informant  on  this  subject 
also  declares  the  Russian  people 
have  not  been  told  a  word  about 
U.S.  assistance  in  aircraft  and 
materiel  to  the  Russian  forces. 
The  only  inkling  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  is  due  to  the  genius  of 
American  manufacturers  who 
made  the  paint  used  to  initial 
"USA”  on  the  sides  of  Amer¬ 
ican-made  vehicles. 

American-made  trucks  sup¬ 
plied  under  lend-lease  are  still 
being  used  by  the  Russian  army. 
Of  course,  they  have  been  re¬ 
painted  and  decorated  with  Rus¬ 
sian  insignia.  In  the  last  big 
Moscow  military  parade  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  while  Stalin  and  his  side- 
kicks  stood  in  full  regalia  on 
the  reviewing  stand,  some  of 
these  trucks  were  pulling  wea¬ 
pons  and  carrying  soldiers.  A 
blazing  sun  appeared  sudden  :y 
and  the  “USA”  came  through 
the  painted-over  job  like  a  neon 
sign,  we  are  told.  If  only  the 
Russians  who  saw  it  could  read 
and  caught  the  significance  of 
the  markings. 

•  ♦ 

CONTRARY  to  popular  belief 

in  newspaper  circles  here, 
publication  of  an  item  in 
Pravda  or  Izvestia  or  some 
other  Russian  newspaper  does 
not  automatically  label  it  “okay” 
for  export.  It  is  true  that  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents — and  there 
are  only  six  of  them  left  in 
Moscow — are  limited  almost 
100%  to  filing  what  appears  in 
the  Russian  newspapers.  But 
the  cable  censor  doesn’t  always 
pass  it  just  because  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  published. 

So,  correspondents  in  Moscow 
face  a  double  censorship. 
Everything  is  censored  before 
publication  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Russian  people.  And  then 
it  is  again  censored  when  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  want  to 


transmit  it  to  the  U.S.  As  a 
result,  the  American  reading 
public  is  receiving  only  the  in¬ 
formation  the  ^viet  officials 
want  it  to  get. 

We  are  told  the  censors  not 
only  delete  but  they  edit  copy 
filed  with  them.  And  the  send¬ 
ing  correspondent  is  not  notified 
of  the  changes  until  after  the 
copy  has  been  sent.  Of  course, 
the  correspondent  can  send  a 
message  for  guidance  or  a  “kill” 
message  to  his  home  office  hop¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  original  piece. 
But  the  censors  can,  and  have 
at  times,  killed  the  “kill”  mes¬ 
sage. 

One  correspondent  reports 
that  between  60  and  70%  of 
all  the  material  he  filed  from 
Moscow  over  a  long  period  was 
killed  by  the  censors. 

Ever  since  the  recent  Soviet 
order  forbidding  any  fraterniza¬ 
tion  between  Russians  and  for¬ 
eigners,  and  since  some  Rus- 
sions  who  did  not  take  the  order 
seriously  have  disappeared  mys¬ 
teriously  in  the  night,  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Moscow  have  had 
absolutely  no  contact  with  the 
“common  man”  and  practically 
no  contact  with  official  sources. 
The  press  department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 
the  only  place  a  correspondent 
can  call  for  information  and 
he  is  not  sure  of  getting  any 
satisfaction  there. 

One  American  writer  used  to 
cable  the  results  of  Russian 
football  or  soccer  games  to  an¬ 
other  European  point  for  distri¬ 
bution  because  there  apparently 
was  a  demand  for  the  scores  in 
some  countries.  He  couldn’t  rely 
on  the  Russian  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  they  sometimes  didn’t 
bother  to  print  the  scores,  and 
they  were  frequently  inaccu¬ 
rate.  So  he  established  a  con¬ 
tact  with  what  might  be  called 
the  “commissar  of  sports”  and 
he  obtained  the  scores  quickly 
on  demand  until  the  non- 
fratemization  order  came 
through.  Since  that  time  he 
has  had  to  request  the  scores 
by  letter  from  the  press  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Practically  all  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  by  correspondents 
have  to  be  in  writing  and  a 
regular  corps  of  couriers  is 
maintained  to  deliver  them.  Re¬ 
plies  are  uncertain  and  almost 
never  in  writing.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  spending  two  years  in 
Moscow  most  likely  will  come 
home  without  anything  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  show  that  he  had  even 
been  in  that  city. 

*  *  • 

THE  RUSSIAN  news  sense  may 

best  be  explained  by  two 
stories  we  have  obtained  from 
a  reliable  source: 

When  Stalin  was  missing  from 
the  Russian  scene  for  months 
and  rumors  were  being  printed 
here  and  abroad  that  he  might 
be  seriously  ill  or  even  dead, 
one  correspondent  phoned  the 
press  department  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  get  a 
confirmation  or  denial  or  the 


E4P  CALENDAR 

.  Dec.  6— American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  annual  meeting, 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

Jan.  9,  1949  —  Arizona 
Newspapers  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  10-11 — ^New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-14— National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  13-15— Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  57th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Lassen,  Wichita. 

Jan.  14-15  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting, 
Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

Jan.  17-18  —  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  70th  annual  meeting. 
Buccaneer  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Jan.  17-19  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn., 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


report.  He  was  told  to  put  it  in 
writing.  Later  he  received  a 
phone  call  and  the  voice  said: 
‘"niere  is  nothing  to  deny  be¬ 
cause  the  story  is  not  true." 

Another  time,  at  year-end,  a 
correspondent  acting  on  home 
office  query  asked  the  editor  of 
Pravda  to  list  what  he  thought 
were  the  year’s  10  most  impor¬ 
tant  news  stories.  He  had  to 
put  that  in  writing,  too.  After 
a  long  wait  for  a  reply,  he 
phoned  again  to  be  told  by  the 
editor’s  secretary  that  the  boss 
could  not  answer  the  question 
because  he  did  not  know 
whether  said  correspondent 
wanted  a  list  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  stories  of  the  year  or  a 
list  of  the  most  important 
stories  that  had  appeared  in 
Pravda. 

«  *  « 

WHENEVER  there  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  international  meeting  in 
the  Kremlin,  such  as  the  ses¬ 
sions  this  summer  on  the  Berlin 
dispute,  correspondents  are 
heartened  by  Soviet  declarations 
that  censorship  will  be  lifted  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  applies  to  news  of 
the  conferences.  Comments  of 
the  diplomats  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  whatever  news  the 
writers  can  obtain  on  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  passed  without  inter¬ 
ference.  'There  is  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  in  Moscow  this  is  done  for 
a  purpose. 

If  foreign  diplomats,  who  are 
used  to  dealing  with  the  press, 
give  their  comments  on  the 
meetings  with  Stalin,  Molotov, 
et  al,  it  is  a  sure-fire  method 
for  the  Kremlin  to  obtain  the 
reactions  of  the  opp<»ition  to 
any  suggestions  or  discussions 
that  were  had.  News  copy 
when  filed  in  Moscow  is  not 
sacrosanct.  Copies  are  imme¬ 
diately  available  for  any  offi¬ 
cial  who  wants  them. 

Such  is  the  Russian  mentality 
when  it  comes  to  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

■ 

Maxon  Buys  Btiilding 

Maxon,  Inc.,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  has  bought  the  five  -  store 
building  at  12  East  53rd  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  agency 
will  occupy  the  entire  space. 


Foreign  Air 
Edition  Planned 
By  N.  Y-  Times 


If  lower  air  freight  rates  for 
newspapers  can  be  obtained  th. 
New  York  Times  will  continw 
to  fly  papers  to  Europe  after  tS 
United  Nations  sessions  in 
end.  Times  officials  announce 
this  week. 

Present  plans— which  hinge  on 
approval  of  lower  rates— a%  to 
fly  several  thousand  copies  daih 
to  Europe.  Most  would  go  to 
Paris,  London,  Rome  and  Frank, 
fort. 


Throughout  the  current  UN 
sessions,  the  Times — by  way  of 
Air  France — has  flown  apprW 
mately  3,000  copies  a  day  sevn 
days  a  week.  Times  ofBcialj 
won’t  say  how  much  monev 
went  into  the  project,  but  admit 
they  could  not  continue  at  tlit 
present  rate. 

Several  airlines  have  applied 
for  lower  freight  rates  on  new- 
papers,  and  a  decision  is  expect¬ 
ed  shortly.  If  approved,  it 
would  approximately  halve  the 
cost  of  transportation,  ud 
would  substantially  reduce  the 
losses  on  the  project. 

The  Foreign  Air  Edition  would 
probably  sell  in  most  places  for 
the  equivalent  of  10  cents. 

No  ECA  cooperation  to  insure 
transfer  of  blocked  foreign  cur 
rency  into  dollars  has  been 
asked  for  the  plan.  The  Timei 
will  use  the  money  taken  in  tt 
the  newstands  for  its  everyday 
operations  in  the  countries  to 
which  the  paper  is  sold. 

In  planning  the  foreign  edi¬ 
tion,  the  possibility  of  printtoi 
it  in  Europe  was  consider^ 
but  was  discarded  as  being  too 
expensive. 

The  present  UN  edition,  which 
sells  for  three  cents,  has  met  a 
“very  favorable  response,"  it  was 
reported.  Most  of  the  copiaart 
sold  on  newsstands  in  Paris 
Some  go  to  London,  Brussels  and 
Switzerland. 


How  It's  Done 
Issues  run  from  12  to  14  pages, 
and  are  printed  on  the  New 
York  presses  about  5  a.  m.  As 
pages  are  released  from  the  late 
city  edition  of  the  Times,  local 
stories  and  ads  are  dropped,  and 
pages  set  up  for  the  UN  edi¬ 
tion. 

All  important  international 
and  national  stories  are  retained. 
There  is  one  page  of  sports,  two 
of  financial  news  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Ads  are  ordered  especially  re 
the  UN  edition,  and  generw 
are  institutional  advertising, 
travel  agencies  or  export-import 
business.  Present  ad  rate  is  so 
cents  a  line.  .  , 

At  8  a.m.,  the  issues  art  at 
the  airport.  "They  arrive  in  Pans 
the  morning  after. 


xzines  Added 


Lake  City,  Utah— Both 
•;  Lake  City’s  Sunday 
3ers  are  adding  nrt 
le  sections.  Parade 
al  appearance  as  part* 
iday  Salt  Lake  Tri^ 
21.  The  DeeeretJ^ 
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A  Report  to  Every  American  Who  Uses  Electricity 


Last  year  your  lMisin«*ss-manafr«*<l  electric  light  ami  power  companies  annonneed 
the  greatest  peacetime  expansion  program  CNcr  undertaken  h\  an\  imliistry. 

Here’s  a  report  to  you  of  progress  to  date* 

1  New  electric  power  already  added  in  1947  and  1948  — as  much  as  147  cities, 
of  100,000  population  each,  normally  use. 

2  New  power  additions  scheduled  for  1949,  1950,  and  1951— as  much  as  401 
cities,  of  100,000  population  each,  normally  use. 

•I  By  1951,  electric  power  capacity  is  scheduled  to  be  50%  greater  than  in  1946. 

-4  All  this  is  being  done  without  the  use  of  government  money. 


Evf\  the  hufje  new  eonstnietion  to  date  has  not  pro¬ 
vided  the  res»>i  ve  eapaeity  we  really  need. 

^  ou  know  why, 

America  is  making  things  —  and  using  eleetrieity  to 
make  lliem  — as  never  hefi»re.  Autoiiiohiles.  furniture, 
housing,  trac'tors.elothing.  foodstuffs,  machinery,  hard¬ 
ware—  not  oidy  for  this  eouiitry,  hut  to  re-ecjuip  whole 
nations  of  Kurope. 

New  homes  hy  the  million,  expanding  factories  and 
farms,  are  using  ad<litional  electric  service  as  fast  as 
wc  can  install  it. 

It  adds  up  to  the  greatest  demand  for  eleetrieity  in 
history. 

Vie  are  proud  of  all  that  has  been  aeeomplished 
already.  Vi  e  appreciate  that  it  has  heen  done  only  with 
the  full  eo-opt'ration  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
companies  ami  of  our  suppliers. 


HEIEN  HAYES  start  in  Tha  Bnctrie  Thnatr*! 
Htor  H  tvnry  Sunday,  CBS,  9  P.M.,  EST. 


Vi  e  pledg«‘  our  customers  to  eontiniie  to  do  our  best 
to  meet  tbeir  needs.  By  operating  our  plants  at  top 
output.  By  switebing  jmwer  from  eompaiiy  to  com¬ 
pany  to  meet  peak  demands. 

And  by  eontiuiiing.  in  the  American  tradition,  to 
do  the  "impossible"  ...  to  provide  as  iiiiicb  neic  electric 
power  in  5  years  as  tbe  entire  nation  built  in  the 
previous  21! 


New  Electric  Power  Capacity 

installed  in  1947  . 

.  .  1,538,000  kilowatts 

installed  in  1948  . 

.  .  4,069,000  kilowatts 

scheduled  for  1949 

.  .  5,302,000  kilowatts 

scheduled  for  1950 

.  .  4,707,000  kilowatts 

scheduled  for  1951 

.  .  5,217,000  kilowatts 

America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

•kXanies  o»  reqiient  from  this  mayaz.ine. 


in  D.  S.  A. 


OIL  NATURAL  GAS 

$786,000,000  annually  $100,000,000  program 


POTASH 

$39,296,180 


FOOD 

$90,724,000 


. .  plus  $62,035,758  in  trade  with 
Mexico— that’s  some  of  the  money 


Gateway  to  Old  Mexico  . . .  link 
between  East  and  West . . .  key  market 
in  the  rich  area  served  by  6  railroads, 

5  airlines,  11  bus  lines,  22  truck 
lines  . . .  the  hub  of  activity  in  copper, 
cattle,  cotton,  oH—thafs  El  Paso. 

And  blanketing  its  438,900  consumers 
exclusively  and  economically  are  TWO 
separate  and  distinct  newspapers — 
BOTH  available  at  ONE  LOW  RATE. 

Get  the  whole  pay-off  story  of  El  Paso’s 
Big  Package.  Write,  wire,  call  today. 


El  Paso  Herald-Postj 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspapvj 
Evening  \ 


An  Independent  Newspaper^ 
Morning  and  Sunday 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CORPORATION 


Publisher’s  Agent 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorM-r*/*0raffl  COLUMBUS .  Ciliitn 

CLEVELAND . Pna  CINCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Pross  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nows  Covington  odithn,  Cincinnati  Post 


DENVER . Rocky  Mt.  Nows  EVANSVILLE 

BIRMINGHAM  . . Post  HOUSTON  . 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Gonorat  Advoriising  Dogcsrtmont 


Nows  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 

Timos  KNOXVILLE . Nows-Sontinol 

•  230  Pork  Avamra  •  Naw  Yark 


MEMPHIS ....  Commorciol  Appoal  FORT  WORTH . ' 

MEMPHIS . Pross-Scimilar  ALBUQUERQUE . 

WASHINGTON . Nows  EL  PASO . 


Chicogo  •  Son  FroncUco  •  DotroH  •  Cincinfioli  •  PhilodoIgMo  < 
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